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Settlement  of  the  European  nations  in  the  great 
Archipelago  of  America, 

Hitherto  we  have  been  anly  proceed- 
ing from  one  fcene  of  horror  to  another  j 
in  following  the  fteps  of  the  Spaniards  and  of  the 
Portugueze.  Let  us  now  fee  whether  the  Eng- 
lifh,  French,  Hollanders,  and  Danes,  whom  we 
are  going  to  accompany  into  the  iflands,  have 
fhew’n  themfelves  lets  favage  than  thofe  who  took 
poflTefîion  of  the  continent.  Will  the  inhabitants 
of  thcfe  limited  fpaces  be  expofed  to  the  deplo«« 
rable  deftiny  of  the  Peruvians,  of  the  Mexicans, 
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^ aad  of  the  Brazilians  ? Is  it  poffible  that  civilized 
; men,  who  have  all  lived  in  their  country  under 
forms  of  government,  if  nut  wife,  at  lead  antient  ; 
who  have  all  been  bred  up  in  places  where  they 
were  inftruclred  with  the  kflbns,  and,  Ibmefimes, 
with  the  example  of  virtue  j.  who- were  all  brought 
up  in  the  midft  of  poliflied  cities,  in  which  a 
risid  exercife  of  indice  mud  have  accudomed 
them  to  relpect  their  fellow-creatures  y is  it 
pofiiible  tliat  all  fuch  men,,  without,  exception, 
Ihould  puiTue  a line  of  conduid  equally  con- 
trary to  the  principles  of  humanity,  to  their  in- 
tered,  to.  their  fafety,  and  to  the  fird  dawnings 
of  reafon  j and  that  they  fliould  continue  to  be- 
come more  barbarous  than  the  favage?  Shall  I, 
fur  ever,,  be  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  prefenting 
none  but  horrid  images  I Good  God  1 For  what 
an  office  was  I dedined  ? This  change  of  charac- 
ter, in  the  European  who  quits  his  country,  is  a 
phenomenon  of  fo  extraordinary  a nature,  the 
imagination  is  fo  deeply  affedled  with  it,  that 
while  it  attends  to  it  with  adonidinient,  refledion 
tortures  itfelf  in  endeavouring  to  find  out  the 
principle  of  it,  whether  it  exid  in  human  nature 
ill  general,  or  in  the  peculiar  charadler  of  the 
navigators,  or  in  the  circumdances  preceding  or 
poderior  to  the  event. 

It  is  a quedion  which  naturally  occurs.  Whe- 
ther a man  who  is  freed,  by  whatfoever  caufe, 
from  the  redraintof  the  laws,  be  not  more  wicked 
than  the  man  who'-hath  never  felt  this  redraint  ? 
Perfons  who  are  fufficiently  diffatisfied  with  their 
lot,  fufficiently  deprived  of  refources  in  their  own 
country,  fufficiently  poor,  or  fufficiently  ambi- 
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tious  to  entertain  a contempt  for  Jifcj  and  to  ex*  book 
pofe  themfelves  to  infinite  dangers  and  labours,  ^ » 

upon  the,  precarious  hope  of  making  a rapid  for- 
tune j do  they  not  carry  about  with  them  the 
fatal  feeds  of  a fpirit  of  depredation,  which  muft 
unavoidably  have  manifefted  itfelf  with  incon- 
ceivable rapidity  and  violence,  when  they  came 
into  another  climate,  far  from  thé  effects  of 
public  refentment,  and  when  they  were  no  longer 
awed  by  the  prefênce  of,  their  fellow  citizen^^,  or 
reftrained  by  fliame  or  fear?  Doth  not  the  hiftory 
of  all  focieties  prove  to  us,  that  thofe  men  on 
“whom  nature  hath  bellowed  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  energy,  are  moft  commonly  villains  ? 

The  danger  of  a long  ftay,  and  the  neceffity  of  a 
fpeedy  return,  added  to  the  defire  of  juftifying 
the  expences  incurred  in  the  enterprize,  by  a 
difplay  of  the  riches  of  the  lately  difeovered 
countries,  muft  neceftarily  have  occafioned  and 
accelerated  the  violent  fteps  taken  to  acquire  the 
pofleffion  of  them.  Did  not  the  chiefs  of  the 
enterprize,  and  their  companions,  terrified  by  the 
dangers  they  had  undergone,  by  thofe  which  they 
were  ftill  to  undergo,  and  by  the  miferies  they 
had  fuffered,  did  they  not  determine  to  make 
themlelves  amends  for  their  fufferings,  like  men 
who  were  refolved  not  to  expofe  themfelves  to 
them  a fécond  time  ? Did  the  idea  of  forming  a 
colony  in  thofe  diftant  regions,  and  of  increafing 
the  dominions  of  their  fovereign  with  them, 
ever  prefent  itfelf  diftintilly  to  the  minds  of  thefe 
lirft  adventurers;  and  did  not  the  New  World 
rather  appear  to  them,  as  a rich  prey  that  was  to 
be  devoured,  than  as  a conqueft  which  they  ought 
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to  proted  ? Was  not  the  mifchief  begun  by 
thefe  atrocious  motives,  perpetuated,  fometimes 
by  the  indifterence  of  minifters,  and  fometimes  by 
the  divifions  between  the  European  nations  j and 
was  it  not  arrived  to  the  utmoft  pitch,  when  times 
of  tranquillity  infpired  our  governments  with 
more  rational  principles  r Had  the  firft  deputies, 
to  whom  the  authority  and  infpedion  of  thofe 
countries  had  been  intrufted  -,  or  could  they  have 
the  knowlegc,  and  the  virtue  requifite  to  make 
themfelves  beloved  by  the  natives,  to  conciliate 
their  refped  and  confidence,  and  to  eftablifh  a 
fyftem  of  police  and  laws  among  them  ? Did 
they  not,  on  the  contrary,  carry  along  with 
them,  to  thofe  dillant  regions,  the  fame  thirft  of 
gold  which  had  laid  them  wafte  ? Could  it  be  ex- 
peded,  that  at  the  origin  of  thefe  fettlements 
a plan  of  adminiftration  could  be  formed,  which 
the  experience  of  feveral  centuries  hath  not  been 
capable  of  eftablifhing  ? Is  it  poffible,  even  in 
our  days,  to  rule  nations  which  are  feparated  by 
immenfe  feas  from  the  mother-country,  in  the 
lame  manner  as  fubjeds  who  are  fitwated  imme- 
diately under  the  eye  of  the  fovereign  ? Since 
diftant  polls  are  never  folicited  and  filled,  unlel^ 
by  indigent,  rapacious  men,  without  talents  o-r 
morals,  firangers  to  all  fentiment  of  honour, 
and  to  every  idea  of  equity,  the  refufe  of  the 
higher  ranks  of  the  Hate,  muft  we  not  confider 
the  fplendour  of  the  colonies,  in  after  times,  as 
a chimerical  notion  ; and  will  not  the  future 
happinefs  of  thefe  regions  be  a phaenomenon 
flill  more  furprifing,  than  their ^firft  devaftation 
was 
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Accursed,  therefore,  be  the  moment  of  their  ^ 
difcovery  ! And  yoti,  European  fovereigns,  what  v. 
motive  can  excite  your  jealous  ambition  for 
polTeffions,  the  mifery  of  which  you  can  only 
perpetuate  ? And  why  do  ye  not  reftore  them  to 
themfelves,  if  ye  defpair  of  making  them  happy 
I have,  more  than  once,  ventured,  in  the  c®urfe 
of  this  work,  to  point  out  to  you  the  means  of 
accomplifliing  this  : bur,  I am  much  afraid,  that 
my  voice  hath  only  exclaimed,  and  will  only  ex- 
claim in  the  defert. 

America  contains,  between  the  eighth  and 
the  thirty-fecond  degree  of  northern  latitude,  the 
inoft  numerous,  extenfive,  and  rich  Archipelago 
the  ocean  hath  yet  difplayed  to  the  curiofity,  the 
induftry,  and  avidity  of  the  Europeans.  The 
iflands  that  compofe  it  are  know’n,  fince  the 
difcovery  of  the  New  World,  by  the  name  of  the 
Caribbees.  Thofe  that  lie  neareft  the  Eaft,  have 
been  called  the  Windward  Iflands  j the  others, 
the  Leeward,  on  account  of  the  wind’s  blowing 
generally  from  the  eaflern  point  in  thofe  quarters. 
They  form  a continued  chain,  one  end  of  which 
feems  to  be  attached  to  the  continent  near  the 
gulph  of  Maracaybo;  the  other,  to  clofe  the 
entrance  of  the  gulph  of  Mexico,  They  may, 
perhaps,  with  fome  degree  of  reafon,  be  confi- 
dcred  as  the  tops  of  very  high  mountains  formerly 
belonging  to  the  continent,  and  which  have  been 
changed  into  iflands,  by  fome  revolution  that  hath 
Laid  all  the  flat  country  under  water. 

Ael  the  iflands  of  the  world  I'eem  to  have  been 
detached  from  the  continent  by  fubterrancous 
fires,  or  earthquakes. 
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The  celebrated  Atlantica,  the  very  name  of 
which  hath  been  buried  in  oblivion  fome  thou- 
fand  years  ago,  was  a large  traft  of  land  fituated 
between  Africa  and  America.  Several  circum- 
ftances  render  it  probable  that  England  v/as  for- 
merly a part  of  France  ; and  Sicily  hath  evidently 
been  detached  from  Italy.  The  Cape  de  Verd 
Iflands,  the  Azores,  Madeira,  and  the  Canaries, 
mufl:  have  been  part  of  the  neighbouring  conti- 
nents, or  of  others  that  have  been  deftroyed. 
The  late  obfervations  of  Englifh  navigators  leave 
us  fcarce  any  room  to  doubt,  that  all  the  iflands 
of  the  South  Sea  formerly  compofed  one  entire 
continent.  New  Zealand,  the  largefl:  of  them,  is 
full  of  mountains,  on  which  may  be  perceived 
the  marks  of  extinguifhed  volcanos,  It’s  in- 
habitants are  neither  beardlefs  nor  copper-co- 
lored, as  thofe  of  America  j and  though  they  be 
feparated  fix  hundred  and  eighty  leagues  from 
each  other,  they  fpeak  the  fame  language  as  the 
natives  of  the  ifland  of  Otaheite,  difeovered  a 
few  years  ago. 

Indisputable  monuments  evince  that  fuch 
changes  have  happened,  of  which  the  attentive 
naturalifl:  every  where  perceives  fome  traces  ftill 
remaining.  Shells  of  every  kind,  corals,  beds  of 
oyfters,  fea-fifh,  entire  or  broken,  regularly 
heaped  up  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  in  places 
the  moft  diftant  from  the  fea,  in  the  bowels,  and 
on  the  furfaces  of  mountains  j the  variablenefs 
of  the  continent,  fubjeâ;  to  all  the  changes  of  the 
ocean,  by  which  it  is  conftantly  beaten,  wor’a 
fi\vayj  or  fubverted  ; while  at  a diflance,  perpaps, 
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on  one  fide  it  lofes  immenfe  tra6ls  of  land;  on  book 
the  other  difcovers  to  us  new  countries,  and  long  » — J— ^ 
banks  of  fand  heaped  up  before  thofe  cities  that 
formerly  were  celebrated  fea-ports  : the  horizon- 
tal and  parallel  pofition  of  the  ftrata  of  the  earth, 
and  of  marine  produdions  colleded  and  heaped 
up  alternately  in  the  fame  order,  compofed  of  the 
fame  materials,  that  are  regularly  cemented  by 
the  confiant  and  fucceflive  exertion  of  the  fame 
caufe:  the  correfpondent  fimilarity  obfervable 
between  fuch  coafls  as  are  feparated  by  an  arm 
of  the  lea;  on  one  fide  of  which  may  be  per- 
ceived falient  angles  oppofite  to  re-entering 
angles  on  the  other;  on  the  right-hand,  beds  of 
the  fame  kind  of  fand,  or  fimilar  petrifadions, 
difpofed  on  ,a  level  with  fimilar  flrata,  extending 
to  the  left:  the  diredion  of  mountains  and  rivers 
towards  the  lea  as  to  their  common  origin:  the 
formation  of  hills  ^nd  vallies,  on  which  this  im* 
menfe  body  of  fluid  hath,  as  it  were,  ftamped 
indelible  marks  of  it’s  undulations  : all  thefe 
feveral  circumflances  attefl,  that  the  ocean  hath 
broken  it’s  natural  limits,  or,  perhaps,  that  it’s 
limits  have  never  been  infurmountable  ; and  that 
varying  the  furface  of  the  globe,  according  to  the 
irregularity  of  it’s  own  motions,  it  hath  alter- 
nately taken  the  earth  from  it’s  inhabitants,  and 
reflored  it  to  them  again.  Hence  thofe  fucceflive, 
though  never  univerfal,  deluges  that  have  covered 
the  face  of  the  earth,  but  not  rendered  it  to- 
tally invifible  to  us  at  once;  for  the  waters, 
ading  at  the  fame  time  in  the  cavities  and 
on  the  furface  of  the  globe,  cannot  poffibly  in- 
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creafe  the  depth  of  their  beds,  without  diminifhr: 
ing  their  breadth;  or  overflow  on  one  fide,  with- 
out leaving  dry  land  on  the  other;  nor  can  we 
conceive  any  alteration  in  the  whole  fyftem  tha,c 
pan  pofTibly  have  made  all  the  mountains  difap- 
pear  at  once,  and  occafioned  the  fea  to  rife  above 
their  fummits.  What  a fqdden  transformation 
muft  have  forced  all  the  rocks  and  every  folid 
particle  of  matter  to  the  center  of  the  earth,  to 
draw  out  of  it’s  inmofl:  receffes  and  channels  all 
thofe  fluids  which  animate  it;  and  thus  blending 
it’s  feveral  elements  together,  produce  a mafs  of 
waters  and  ufelefs  germina  floating  in  the  air?  Is 
it  not  enough  that  each  hemifphere,  alternately, 
becomes  a prey  to  the  devaftations  of  the  ocean  ? 
Such  confiant  fhocks  as  thefe,  have  doubtlefs  fo 
long  concealed  from  us  the  New  World,  and, 
perhaps,  fwallowed  up  that  continent,  which,  as 
it  is  imagined,  had  been  only  feparated  fmm  ouif 
own, 

Whatever  may  be  the  fecret  caufcs  of  thefe 
particular  revolutions,  the  general  caufe  of  which 
refults  from  the  know’n  and  univerfal  laws  of  mo- 
tion, their  effedls,  however,  will  be  always  fen-r 
Able  to  every  man,  who  hath  the  refolution  and 
fagacity  to  perceive  them.  They  will  be  more 
particularly  evident  in  regard  to  the  Caribbee 
Iflands,  if  it  can  ever  be  proved  that  they  undergo 
violent  Ihocks  whenever  the  volcanos  of  the  Cor- 
deleras  throw  ouç  their  contents,  or  when  all  Peru 
is  lhaken.  This  Archipelago,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  Eaft  Indies,  fituated  nearly  in  the  fame  degree 
pf  latitude,  feems  to  be  produced  by  the  fame 
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caufe;  namely,  the  motion  of  the  fea  from  Eafl;  b o o k 
to  Weft:  a motion  impreffed  by  that  which  caufes  . j 
the  earth’s  revolution  from  Weft  to  Eaft;  more 
rapid  at  tiie  equator,  where  the  globe  of  the  earth 
being  more  elevated,  revolves  in  a larger  circle, 
and  in  a more  agitated  zone;  where  the  ocean  ' 
feems,  as  it  were,  willing  to  break  through  all 
the  boundaries  nature  oppofes  to  it,  and,  opening 
to  itfelf  a free  and  uninterrupted  courfe,  forms  the 
equinodial  line. 

The  direction  of  the  Caribbee  Iflands,  begin- 
ning from  Tobago,  is  nearly  North  and  N.  N.  W. 

This  diredlion  is  continued  from  one  ifland  to 
another,  forming  a line  Ibmewhat  curved  towards 
the  North- weft,  and  ending  at  Antigua.  In  this 
place  the  line  becorries  at  once  curved,  and  ex-? 
tending  itfelf  in  a ftreight  direction  to  the  W- 
and  N.  W.  meets  in  it’s  courfe  with  Porto- 
Rico,  St.  Domingo,  and  Cuba,  know’n  by  the 
name  of  the  Leeward  Iflands,  which  are  feparated 
from  each  other  by  channels  of  various  breadths. 

Some  of  thefe  are  fix,  others  fifteen  or  twenty 
leagues  broad  ; but  the  foundings,  in  all  of  them, 

^re  from  a hundred  to  a hundred  and  twenty  or  a 
hundred  and  fifty  fathom.  Between  Grenada  and 
St.  Vincent’s  there  is  alfo  a fmall  Archipelago 
of  thirty  leagues,  in  which,  fometimes,  the  found- 
ings are  not  ten  fathom, 

The  mountains  in  the  Caribbee  Iflands  run  in 
the  fame  diredlion  as  the  iflands  themfelves.  This 
dire6lion  is  fo  regular,  that  if  we  were  to  confider 
the  tops  of  thefe  mountains  only,  independent  of 
^heir  bafes,  they  might  be  looked  upon  as  a chain 
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of  hills  belonging  to  the  continent,  of  which 
Martinico  would  be  the  molt  north-wefterly  pro- 
montory. 

The  fprings  of  water  which  flow  from  the 
mountains  in  the  Windward  Iflands,  run  all  in 
the  weftern  part  of  thefe  iflands.  The  whole 
eaftern  coaft,  that  which,  according  to  our  con- 
jefbures,  hath  always  been  covered  by  the  fea, 
is  without  any  running  water.  No  fprings  come 
down  there  from  the  mountains  j they  would,  in- 
deed, have  been  ufelefs,  for,  after  having  run 
over  a very  fliort  tract  of  land,  and  with  great  ra- 
pidity, they  would  have  fallen  into  the  fea. 

In  Porto-Rico,  St.  Domingo,  and  Cuba,  there 
are  a few  rivers  v>/hich  difcharge  themfelves  into 
the  fea  on  the  northern  fide,  and  the  fources  of 
which  rife  in  the  mountains,  running  from  eaft  to 
weft,  that  is,  through  the  whole  length  of  thefe 
iflands.  Thefe  rivers  water  a confiderable  extent 
of  low  country,  which  hath  certainly  never  been 
covered  by  the  fea.  From  the  other  fide  of  the 
mountains  facing  the  fouth,  where  the  fea,  flow- 
ing with  great  impetuofity,  leaves  behind  it 
marks  of  it’s  inundations,  feveral  rivers  flow 
into  thefe  three  iflands,  fome  of  which  are  con- 
fiderable enough  to  receive  the  largeft  fhips. 

These  obfervations,  which  feem  to  prove  that 
the  fea  hath  feparated  the  Caribbee  Iflands  from 
the  continent,  are  further  confirmed  by  others 
of  a different  kind,  though  equally  conclufive  in 
fupport  of  this  conjefhire.  Tobago,  Margaretta, 
and  Trinidad,  iflands  that  are  the  neareft  to  the 
continent,  produce,  as  well  as  the  Caribbees,  trees 
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the  wood  of  which  is  foftj  ^nd  wild  cocoa.  This  book. 
particular  fpecies  is  not  to  be  found,  at  leaft  in  t ^ 
any  quantity,  in  the  northern  iflands.  In  thefe  the 
only  wood  we  meet  with  is  hard.  Cuba,  fituated 
at  the  other  extremity  of  the  Caribbees,  abounds, 
like  Florida,  from  which,  perhaps,  it  hath  been 
feparated,  with  cedars  and  cypreffes,  both  equally 
ufeful  for  the  building  of  fhips. 

The  foil  of  the  Caribbees  confifts  moftly  of  a Nature  of 
layer  of  clay  or  gravel,  of  different  thicknefs  -,  un-  th^  clrH,- 
der  which  is  a bed  of  ftone  or  rock.  The  nature 
of  fome  of  thefe  foils  is  better  adapted  to  végéta- 
tion  than  others.  In  thofe  places  where  the  clay  invafien. 
is  drier  and  more  friable,  and  mixes  with  the 
leaves  and  remains  of  plants,  a layer  of  earth  is 
formed  of  greater  depth,  than  where  the  clay  is 
moifter.  The  fand  or  gravel  has  different  proper- 
ties according  to  it’s  peculiar  nature  ; wherever  it 
is  lefs  hard,  lefs  compa6V,  and  lefs  porous,  finall 
pieces  feparate  themfelves  from  it  ; which,  though 
dry,  preferve  a certain  degree  of  cool  nefs  ufeful 
to  vegetation.  This  foil  is  called  in  America,  a 
pumice-ftone  foil.  Wherever  the  clay  and  gravel 
do  not  go  through  fuch  modifications,  the  foil  be- 
comes barren,  as  foon  as  the  layer,  formed  by  the 
decompofition  of  the  original  plants,  is  defiroyed, 
from  the  neceffity  there  is  of  weeding  it,  which 
too  frequently  expofes  it’s  laits  to.  the  heat  of 
the  fun.  Hence,  in  thofe  cultures  w'hich  require 
lefs  weeding,  and  where  the  plant  covers  with- 
it’s  leaves  the  vegetable  faits,  there  the  fertility 
of  the  ground  hath  been  preferved. 
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When  the  Europeans  landed  at  the  Caribbee 
Iflands,  they  found  them  covered  with  large  trees, 
connefted,  as  it  were,  to  one  another  by  a fpe- 
cies  of  creeping  plant  ; which,  rifing  up  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  ivy,  wove  itfelf  around  all  the 
branches,  and  concealed  them  from  the  fight. 
There  was  fo  great  a plenty  of  this  plant,  and 
it  grew  fo  thick,  that  it  was  impofiible  to  pe- 
netrate into  the  woods  before  it  was  cut  down. 
From  it’s  great  degree  of  flexibility  it  was  called 
Liane.  In  thefe  forefts,  as  old  as  the  world  it- 
felf, there  were  varieties  of  trees,  which,  from 
a Angular  partiality  of  nature,  were  very  lofty, 
exceeding  ftraight,  and  without  any  excrefcences 
or  defers.  The  annual  fall  and  breaking  down 
of  the  leaves,  and  the  decay  of  the  trunks 
rotted  away  by  time,  formed  a moift  fediment 
upon  the  ground  j which  being  cleared,  occa- 
fioned  a furprifing  degree  of  vegetation  in  thofe 
plants  that  were  fubfiituted  to  the  trees  that  were 
rooted  up. 

In  whatever  foil  thefe  trees  grew,  their  roots 
were  fcarcely  two  feet  deep,  and  generally  much 
lefs  : though  they  extended  themfelves  on  the  fur- 
face,  in  proportion  to  the  weight  they  had  to  fup- 
port.  The  exceffive  drynefs  of  the  ground,  where 
the  mofi;  plentiful  rains  never  penetrate  very  deep, 
as  they  are  foon  attra£led  by  the  fiin  beams,  and 
the  confiant  dews  that  moifien  the  furface,  made 
the  roots  of  thefe  plants  extend  themfelves  hori- 
zontally, inftead  of  defeending  perpendicularly,  as 
they  generally  do  in  other  climates. 
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The  trees  that  grew  on  the  tops  of  mountains 
and  in  fteep  places  were  very  hard.  The  fharpeft 
cutting  inftrument  could  fcarcely  make  any  im- 
prelTion  upon  them.  Such  were  the  agouti,  the 
palm-tree,  and  the  barata  wood,  which  have  fince 
been  ufefully  employed  in  building.  Such  were 
the  courbari,  the  acajou,  the  manchineel,  and  the 
iron-wood,  which  have  been  found  fit  for  joiner’s 
work.  Such  is  the  acoma,  which  being  either 
put  into  the  ground,  or  expofed  to  the  air,  is  pre- 
lerved  for  a long  time  without  being  attacked  by 
the  worms,  or  rotted  by  the  damp.  Such  the 
maple,  the  trunk  of  which,  being  four  or  five 
feet  in  diameter,  and  the  Item  from  forty  to  fifty 
feet  high,  ierved  to  make  a canoe  of  one  fingle 
piece. 

The  vallies,  which  are  rendered  fertile  by  the 
mountains,  are  covered  with  foft  wood.  At  the  foot 
ofthefe  trees,  grew  promifcuoufly  thofe  plants  that 
the  liberality  of  the  foil  produced  for  the  fubfiftence 
of  the  natives  of  the  country.  Thofe  in  inofl:  gene- 
ral ufe  were  the  yam,  the  Caribbee  cabbage,  and 
the  battata,  the  roots  of  which  being  tuberofe, 
like  thofe  of  the  potatoe,  might  equally  afford 
a wholefome  nourifhment.  Nature,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  eftablifhed  a certain  analogy  be- 
tween the  charaders  of  people  and  the  provifions 
intended  for  their  fupport,  had  provided  the  Ca- 
ribbee Iflands  with  fuch  vegetables  as  could  not 
bear  the  heat  of  the  fun,  flouriflied  beft  in  moift 
places,  required  no  cultivation,  and  were  re- 
newed two  or  three  times  in  the  year.  The  ifland- 
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^ rations  of  nature,  by  deftroying  one  of  her  pro- 
— I du<5lions,  to  give  the  greater  vigour  to  another^ 
The  preparation  of  the  vegetating  faits  was  en- 
tirely left  to  the  mere  efFeft  of  the  foil  ; nor  did 
the  natives  pretend  to  fix  the  place  and  time  of 
her  fertility.  They  gathered,  as  chance  threw  in 
their  way,  or  the  feafon  pointed  out,  fuch  fruits 
as  fpontarieoufly  offered  themfelves  for  their  fup- 
port.  They  had  obferved,  that  the  putrefa61:ion 
of  the  weeds  was  neceffary  to  the  reprodudtion  of 
thofe  plants  that  were  moft  ufeful  to  them. 

• The  roots  of  thefe  plants  were  never  unwhole- 
fome  j but  they  were  infipid  when  raw,  and  had 
very  little  flavour  even  when  boiled,  unlefs  they 
were  feafone-d  with  pimento.  When  mixed  with 
ginger,  and  the  acid  juice  of  a plant  fomewhat  re^ 
fembling  our  forrel,  they  produced  a ftrong  li- 
quor, which  was  the  only  compound  drink  of  the 
favages.  The  only  art  they  made  ufe  of  in  pre- 
paring it,  was  fuffering  it  to  ferment  fome  days 
in  common  water,  expofed  to  the  heat  of  the 
fun. 

Exclusive  of  this  nourifhment,  the  iflands  alfo 
fupplied  the  inhabitants  with  a great  variety  of 
fruits,  but  very  different  from  our’s.  The  m.oft 
ufeful  among  thefe  was  the  banana.  The  root 
of  the  banana  tree  is  tuberofe  and  hairy.  It’s 
ffem,  which  is  flender  and  foft,  grows  to  feven 
feet  at  it’s  utmoft  height,  and  is  eight  inches  in 
diameter;  it  is  compofed  of-feveral  coats,  or 
concentric  ffneaths,  tolerably  thick,  and  each  of 
them  terminated  by  a firm  petiole,  hollowed  in 
form  of  a gutter,  and  which  fupports  a leaf  of  fix 
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feet  long,  and  two  feet  wide.  Thefe  leaves,  col- 
leéled  in  a fmall  number  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Hem,  bend  by  their  own  weight,  and  dry  up  one 
after  the  other.  They  are  thin,  very  fmooth, 
green  on  the  upper  furface,  of  a paler  colour  on 
the  under,  and  furniilied  with  ^parallel  fibres, 
which  are  very  clofe  to  each  other,  are  joined  at 
the  cofta,  and  give  the  leaf  a fattiny  appearance. 
At  the  end  of  nine  months,  the’  banana  tree 
pufiies  out  from  the  midft  of  it’s  leaves,  when 
they  are  all  unfolded,  a fprig  of.  three  or  four 
feet  long,  and  two  feet  in  diameter,  furniflied 
at  intervals  with  femicircular  . bands,  which 
each  of  them  fupports,  a duller  of  a dozen  or 
more  flowers,  covered  with  a fpatha,  or  membra- 
nous inclofure.  Each  pillil  is  charged  with  a 
ftile  of  fix  ftamina  and  one'  calix,  with  two 
leaves,  one  extetnaJ,  lengthened  our,  and  ter- 
minated by  five  indentations  ; the  other  internal, 
fhorter,  and  concave..  This  piftil,  and  one  of 
the  ftamina,  are  abortive  in  the  flowers  at  the  ex- 
tremity, the  clufters  of  which  are  fmall,  clofe, 
and  concealed  under  coloured  and  permanent  in- 
elofures.  In  the  other  flowers,  five  of  the  fta- 
mina are  found  abortive  j but  the  piftil  becomes 
a.flefhy  fruit,  elongated,  (lightly  arched,  covered 
with  a yellow  and  thick. pellicle,  and  filled  with  a 
pulpy,  yellowKh  fubftance,  of  a fweetifh  tafte, 
and  ivery  nourifiiing.  The  affemblagc  of  thefe 
fruits,  to  the  number  of  fifty,  and  upwards,  upon 
the  fame  ftem,  is  called  a regime  of  bananas; 
which  is  as  much  as  a man  can  carry.  While 
it  is  upon  the  ftem,  it’s  weight  makes  it  bend 
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towards  the  ground.  As  foon  as  it  is  gathered^ 
this  ftem  dries  up,  and  is  fucceeded  by  frefh 
Iprigs,  which  come  out  of  the  root,  and  flower 
nine  months  after,  or  later,  when  they  are  tranf- 
planted.  There  is  no  other  way  of  multiplying 
the  banana  tree,  which  never  yields  any  feed. 

This  plant  exhibits  a number  of  varieties, 
which  confifl:  only  in  the  form,  the  fize,  and  the 
goodriefs  of  the  fruit.  It  is  agreeable  to  the  taftej 
and  is  eaten  raw,  or  prepared  in  feveral  ways. 

One  Angular  circumflance  worthy  of  remark  is, 
that  while  the  voracious  plant,  which  we  have 
termed  Liane,  climbed  round  all  the  barren  treesj 
it  avoided  the  fertile  ones,  though  promifcuoufly 
blended  with  the  former.  Nature  feenrtedi  as  it 
were,  to  have  prefcribed  to  it,  to  refpeét  what  fhe 
had  deftiiied  for  the  fuftenance  of  man. 

The  iflanders  were  not  fo  plentifully  fupplied 
with  pot-herbs  as  with  roots  and  fruits.  Purflain 
and  creflTes  were  the  only  herbs  of  this  kind  they 
had. 

Their  other  food  was  conAned  within  à very 
narrow  compafs  : they  had  no  tame  fowl,  and  thd. 
only  quardupeds  that  were  Ac  for  food,  did  not 
amount  to  more  than  Ave  forts } the  larged  of 
which  did  not  exceed  in  Aze  our  common  rabbits. 
The  birds,  more  pleafing  to  the  eye,  though  left, 
varied  than  in  our  climates,  were  valuable  almoffe 
only  on  account  of  their  feathers  : few  of  them 
•Warbled  forth  thofe  melting  notes  that  are  fo  cap-: 
tivating  to  the  ear  ; mod  of  them  were  extremely 
thin,  and  very  infipid  to  the  tade.  Fifli  was 

nearly 
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nearly  as  plentiful  as  in  other  feas,  but  generally  ^ ^ 

lefs  wholefoine,  and  lefs  delicate. 

The  virtues  of  the  plants  that  nàturfe  had 
placed  in  thefe  iflands,  to  cure  the  very  few  dif- 
orders  the  inhabitants  were  fubje6t  toi  can  fcarce 
be  exaggerated*  Whether  they  were  applied  ex- 
ternally, or  taken  internally,  or  the  juice  of  rherri 
given  in  infufion,  their  elfecls  were  as  fpeedy  as 
falutary*  The  invaders  of  thofe  formerly  peaceable 
regions  have  employed  thefe  fimples^  which  are 
always  green  and  in  full  vigour,  and  preferred 
them  to  all  the  medicines  that  Afia  can  furnidi  to 
the  reft  of  the  world. 

f 

The  generality  of  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  illands 
confider  but  two  feafons  among  them,  that  of  thefe  inanjà 
drought  and  that  of  rain.  Nature,  whofe  opera- 
tions  are  conftant,  and  concealed  under  a perpe- 
tual  verdure,  appears  to  them  to  adt  always  uni- 
formly. But  thofe  who  attentively  obferve  her  pro- 
grefsj  difeern,  that  in  the  temperature  of  the  cli- 
matej  in  all  the  revolutions,  and  the  changes  of 
vegetation,  flie  obferves  the  fame  laws  as  in  Eu- 
rope, though  in  a lefs  fenfible  manner* 

These  almoft  imperceptible  changes,  are  no 
préfervative  againft  the  dangers  and  inconvenii 
ences  of  fuch  a fcorching  climate  as  muft  be  na- 
turally expeéled  under  the  torrid  zone*  As  thefe 
iftands  are  all  under  the  tropics,  their  inhabitants 
are  expofed,  allowing  for  the  varieties  relulting 
from  difterence  of  fituation  and  of  foil,  to  a per- 
petual heat,  w’hidi  generally  increafes  from  the 
rifing  of  the  fun  till  an  hour  after  noon,  and 
then  decreafes  in  proportion  as  the  fun  declines* 

VoL,  V.  G A covered 
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A covered  Iky,  that  might  ferve  to  alleviate  this 
heat,  is  feldom  feen.  Sometimes,  indeed,  clouds 
appear  for  an  hour  or  two,  but  the  fun  is  never 
hid  for  four  days  during  the  whole  year. 

The  variations  in  the  temperature  of  the  air, 
depend  rather  upon  the  wind,  than  the  changes  of 
the  feafons.  In  thofe  places  where  the  wind  doth 
not  blow,  the  air  is  exceflively  hot,  and  none 
but  the  eafterly  winds  contribute  to  temperate  and 
refrefh  it  j thofe  that  blow  from  the  fouth  and  weft 
afford  little  relief,  but  they  are  much  lefs  frequent 
and  lefs  regular  than  that  which  comes  from  the 
eaft.  The  branches  of  the  trees  expofed  to  it’s  in- 
fluence, are  forced  round  towards  the  weft,  in  that 
direction  which  they  feemed  to  be  throw’n  into,  by 
the  conltant  and  uniform  courfe  of  the  wind.  But 
their  roots  are  ftronger  and  more  extended  under 
ground  towards  the  eaft,  in  order  to  afford  them, 
as  it  were,  a fixed  point,  the  refiftance  of  which 
may  counterad  the  power  of  the  ruling  wind. 
Accordingly,  it  hath  been  obferved,  that  when- 
ever the  wefterly  wind  blows  with  any  violence, 
the  trees  are  eafdy  throw’n  down  ; in  order  there- 
fore to  judge  of  the  violence  of  a hurricane,  the 
number  of  trees,  as  well  as  the  diredion  in  which 
they  fall,  is  equally  to  be  confidered. 

'1'he  eafterly  wind  depends  upon  two  invariable 
caufes,  the  probability  of  which  is  very  ftriking. 
The  firft  arifes  from  the  diurnal  motion  of  the 
earth  from  weft  to  eaft,  and  which  muft  neceffa- 
rily  be  more  rapid  under  the  equinocliab  than 
under  the  parallels  of  latitude,  becaufe  a’ greater 
fpace  muft  be  paffed  over  in  the  fame  time.  The 
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fécond  is  owen  to  the  heat  of  the  fun,  which,  as  ^ ^ 

foon  as  it  rifes  above  the  horizon,  rarefies  the  air,  — y — j 

and  caufes  it  to  blow  towards  the  weftj  in  pro- 
portion as  the  earth  revolves  towards  the  eaft.  - 
The  eafterly  wind,  therefore,  which  at  the  Ca- 
ribbee  Iflands  is  fcârcely  felt  before  nine  or  ten 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  increafes  in  proportion  as 
the  fun  rifes  above  the  horizon  j and  decreafes  as 
it  declines.  Towards  the  evening  it  ceafes  entirely 
to  blow  on  the  coafts,  but  not  on  the  open  fea. 

The  reafons  of  this  difference  are  very  evident. 

After  the  fetting  of  the  fun,  the  air  frOni  the  land; 
that  continues  for  a confiderable  time  rarefied,  on 
account  of  the  vapours  which  are  conftantly  rifing 
from  the  heated  globe,  neceffarily  flows  back  up- 
on the  air  of  the  fea  : this  is  what  is  generally 
called  a land  breeze.  It  is  mofl:  fenfibly  felt  in  the 
night,  and  continues  till  the  air  of  the  fea,  rare- 
fied by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  flows  back  again  to- 
wards the  land,  where  the  air  hath  been  condenfed 
by  the  coolnefs  of  the  night.  It  hath  alfo  been  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  eafterly  wind  blows  more  regu- 
larly and  with  greater  force  in  the  dog-days,  than 
at  any  other  times  of  the  year  j becaufe  the  fun 
then  a£ts  more  powerfully  on  the  air.  Thus  na- 
ture caufes  the  exceffive  heat  of  the  fun  to  contri- 
bute to  the  refrefliment  of  thofe  climates  that  are 
parched  up  by  it’s  rays.  It  is  thus,  that  in  fire-en- 
gines art  makes  the  fire  inftrumental  in  fupplying 
conftantly  with  frefti  water  the  copper  veffels  from 
which  it  is  exhaufted  by  evaporation. 

The  rain  contributes  alfo  to  the  temperature 
of  the  American  iflands,  though  not  equally  in 
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^ ^ them  all.  In  thofe  places  where  the  eafterly  wind 

— J meets  with  nothing  to  oppofe  it’s  progrefs,  it  dif- 
pels  the  clouds  as  they  begin  to  rife,  and  com- 
pels them  to  break,  either  in  the  woods  or  up- 
on the  mountains.  But  whenever  the  ftorms 
are  too  violent,  or  the  blowing  of  the  eafterly 
wind  is  interrupted  by  the  changeable  and  tem- 
porary eftedl  of  the  fouthern  and  wefterly  ones,  it 
then  begins  to  rain.  In  the  other  Caribbee  Iftands, 
where  this  wind  doth  not  generally  blow,  tilt 
rains  are  fo  frequent  and  plentiful,  efpecially  in 
the  winter  feafon,  which  lafts  from  the  middle  of 
July  to  the  middle  of  Odlober  ; that,  according 
to  the  moft  accurate  obfervations,  as  much  water 
falls  in  one  week,  during  this  time,  as  in  our  cli- 
mates in  the  fpacc  of  a year.  Inftead  of  thofe 
mild  and  refreQiing  fhowers  which  we  fometimes 
enjoy  in  Europe,  the  rains  in  thefe  climates  are 
torrents,  the  found  of  which  might  be  miftaken 
for  that  of  hail,  if  this  were  not  almoft  unknow*n 
under  fo  burning  a Iky. 

These  flrowers,  it  muft  be  allowed,  refrefh  the 
air  j but  they  occafion  a dampnefs,  the  effedls  of 
which  are  no  lefs  difagreeable  than  fatal.  The  dead 
muft  be  interred  within  a few  hours  after  they  have 
expired.  Meat  will  not  keep  fweet  above  four  and 
twenty  hours.  The  fruits  decay,  whether  they  are 
gathered  ripe,  or  before  their  maturity.  The 
bread  muft  be  made  up  into  bifcuits,  to  prevent  it’s 
growing  mouldy.  Common  wines  foon  turn  four  : 
and  iron  grows  rufty  in  a day’s  time.  The  feeds 
can  only  be  .preferyed  by  conftanc  attention  and 
care,  till  the  proper  feafon  returns  for  fowing 
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them.  When  the  Caribbee  Iflands  were  firfl:  dif-  ^ 
covered,  the  corn  that  was  conveyed  there  for  the  v 
fupport  of  thofe  who  could  not  accuftom  them- 
felves  to  the  food  of  the  natives  of  the  country,  was 
fo  foon  damaged,  that  it  became  neceffary  to  fend 
it  in  the  ears.  This  neceffary  precaution  enhanced 
the  price  of  it  fo  much,  that  few  people  were  able 
to  buy  it.  Flour  was  then  fubfticuted  in  lieu 
of  corn,  which  lowered,  indeed,  the  expences  of 
tranfport,  but  was  attended  with  this  inconve- 
nience, that  it  was  fooner  damaged.  It  was  ima- 
gined by  a merchant,  that  if  the  flour  were  entire- 
ly feparated  from  the  bran,  which  contributes  to 
it’s  fermentation,  it  would  have  the  double  advan- 
tage of  cheapnefs  and  of  keeping  longer.  He 
caufed  it  therefore  to  be  fifted,  and  put  the  finefl; 
flour  into  ftrong  cafles,  and  beat  it  clofe  together 
with  iron  hammers,  till  it  became  fo  hard  a body, 
that  the  air  could  I'carce  penetrate  it.  Experi- 
ence juftified  fo  fenfible  a contrivances  the  pradfice 
of  it  hath  become  general,  and  been  confiderably 
improved  ever  fince. 

It  was  thought  that  nothing  more  remained  to 
be  done,  when  M.  du  Hamel  propofed  another 
precaution,  that  of  drying  the  flour  in  Iloves, 
before  it  was  embarked.  This  idea  attradled  the 
attention  of  the  French  miniltry.  Idour  pre- 
pared in  the  new  way,  and  fome  according  to 
the  former  mode,  was  fent  to  the  other  hemi- 
fphere.  Upon  their  return,  the  firfl;  had  loft  no- 
thing, and  the  lafl:  was  half  rotten  and  deprived 
of  it’s  glutinous  property.  The  lame  reluit 
hath  attended  all  the  experiments.  It  is  pleafing 
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to  hope,  that  a difcovery  fo  ufeful  will  not  be 
loft,  for  the  nations  that  have  formed  fettlements 
to  the  fouth  of  America.  If  it  doth  not  fecure  ' 
to  the  provifions,  the  fame  degree  of  duration 
that  they  have  in  our  dry  and  temperate  climates, 
they  will  not  at  lead  be  corrupted  fo  foon,  and 
will  be  preferved  for  a longer  time. 

However,  troublefome  thefe  natural  effedts  of 
the  rain  may  be,  it  is  attended  with  fome  ftill 
more  formidable  i fuch  as  frequent  and  fometimes 
dreadful  earthquakes  in  the  iflands.  As  they 
generally  happen  during  the  time,  or  towards  the 
end  of  the  rainy  feafon,  and  when  the  tides  are 
higheft,  fome  ingenious  naturalifts  have,  there- 
fore, fuppofed  that  they  might  be  ov/en  to  thefe 
two  caufes. 

The  waters  of  the  fky  and  of  the  fea,  under- 
mine, dig  up,  and  ravage  the  earth  in  feveral 
ways.  The  ocean,  in  particular,  exerts  it’s  fury 
upon  this  globe  with  a violence  that  can  neither  be 
forefeen  nor  prevented.  Among  the  various  fliocks 
to  which  it  is  conftantly  expofed,  from  this  reftlefs 
and  boifterous  element,  there  is  one,  which  at  the 
Caribbee  iflands  is  diftinguiflied  by  the  name  of 
raz  de  marées  or  whirlpool.  It  conftantly  happens 
once,  twice,  or  three  times,  from  July  to  October, 
and  always  on  the  weftern  coaftsj  becaufe  it  takes 
place  after  the  time  of  the  wefterly  and  foutherly 
winds,  or  while  they  blow.  The  waves,  which  at 
a diftance  fcem  to  advance  gently  within  four  or 
five  hundred  yards,  fuddenly  fwell  againft  the 
Ihore,  as  if  afted  upon  in  an  oblique  direcftion  by 
fome  fuperior  force,  and  break  with  the  greateft 
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impetuofity.  The  Ihips,  which  are  then  upon  the 
coaft,  or  in  the  roads  beyond  it,  unable  either  to 
put  to  Jea,  or  keep  their  anchors,  are  dafhed  to 
pieces  againft  the  land,  leaving  the  unhappy  failors 
entirely  without  hopes  of  efcaping  that  certain 
death,  the  approaches  of  which  they  have  been 
expefling  for  feveral  hours. 

So  extraordinary  a motion  of  the  fea  hath 
been  hitherto  confidered  as  the  confequence  of  a 
ftorm.  But  a ftorm  follows  the  direftion  of  the 
wind,  from  one  point  of  the  compafs  to  another; 
and  whirlpools  are  felt  in  one  part  of  an  ifland  that 
is  Iheltered  by  another  ifland,  where  the  fhock  is 
not  at  all  perceived.  This  obfervation  hath  induced 
Mr.  Dutafta,  who  has  travelled  throug-li  Africa, 
and  America,  as  a natural  philofopher,  a mer- 
chant, and  a ftatefman,  to  feek  for  a more  proba- 
ble caufe  of  this  fingular  phænomenon.  He  hath 
not  only  difeovered  this,  but  alfo  feveral  other 
truths  that  may  be  ufefiil  to  many  of  the  fciences, 
if  he  fhould  ever  make  them  public.  We  fhall  then, 
probably,  acquire  more  certain  information  con- 
cerning hurricanes. 

The  hurricane  is  a violent  wind  generally  ac^ 
companied  with  rain,  lightning  and  thunder, 
fometimes  with  earthquakes;  and  always  attended 
with  the  moft  melancholy  and  fatal  confequences 
that  the  wind  can  produce.  The  day  which,  in  the 
torrid  zone,  is  ufually  bright  and  clear,  is  fudden- 
ly  changed  into  a dark  and  univerfal  night;  the 
appearance  of  a perpetual  fpring,  into  the  dreari- 
nefs  and  horror  of  the  moft  gloomy  winter.  Trees, 
ancient  as  the  world  itfelf,  are  tor’n  up  by  the 
Ç 4 roots, 
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roots,  and  inftantly  difappear.  The  ftrongeft  and 
the  moft  i'olid  buildings  are  in  a moment  buried 
in  ruins.  Where  the  eye  delighted  itfelf  with  the 
profpecl:  of  rich  and  verdant  hills,  nothing  is  to 
be  feen  but  plantations  entirely  deftroyed,  and 
frightful  caverns.  The  unhappy  fufferers,  de- 
prived of  their  whole  fupport,  weep  over  the  car- 
cafes  of  the  dead,  or  fearch  among  the  ruins  for 
their  friends  and  relations.  The  noife  of  the  wa- 
ters, of  the  woods,  of  the  thunder,  and  of  the 
winds,  that  break  againft  the  (battered  rocks;  the 
cries  and  bowlings  of  men  and  animals,  promif- 
cuoufly  involved  in  a whirlwind  of  fand,  (tones, 
and  ruins  of  buildings  ; all  together  feem  to  por- 
tend the  1 aft  druggies  of  expiring  nature. 

These  hurricanes,  however,  contribute  to  pro-- 
duce  more  plentiful  crops,  and  to  ripen  the  fruits 
of  the  earth,  Whether  thefe  violent  conculTions 
tear  up  the  ground,  in  order  to  render  it  more  fer- 
tile, or  whether  the  hurricane  brings  along  with  it 
certain  fubftances  fit  to  promote  the  vegetation  of 
plants,  is  not  eafily  determined:  but  it  hath  been 
pbferved,  that  this  feeming  and  temporary  confu- 
fion  was  not  only  a confequence  of  the  uniformity 
of  nature,  which  makes  even  dilfplution  itfelf  in- 
ftrumental  to  regeneration,  but  alfo  the  means  of 
preferving  the  general  fyftem,  the  life  and  vigour 
of  which  is  maintained  by  an  internal  fermenta- 
tion, ‘the  (puree  of  partial  eyil  and  of  general 

The  firft  inhabitants  of  the  Caribbee  Iflands 
Imagined  that  they  had  difeovered  infallible  pro- 
gnpftics  of  this  alarming  phænomenon.  They  ob- 
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ferved,  that  when  it  was  near  at  hand,  the  air  was  boo  k 
mifty,  the  fun  red,  and  yet  the  weather  calm,  and 
the  tops  of  the  mountains  clearr’  Under  the  earth, 
and  in  the  refervoirs  of  water,  ^.a  dull  found  was 
heat’d,  like  that  arifing  from  pent  up  winds.  The 
ftars  were  clouded  ;by  a vapour,  that  made  them 
appear  larger.  The  Iky,  in  the  north-weft,  was 
overfpread  with  dark  and  black  clouds,  that  feem-  '• 
ed  very  alarming.  The  fea  fcnt  forth  a ftrong  and 
difagreeable  fmell,  and,  in  the  midft  of  a calm, 
was  fuddenly  agitated.  The  wind  changed  in  a 
moment  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  blew  very  violently 
at  different  intervals,  each  of  which  continued  for 
two  hours  together. 

Though  the  truth  of  all  thefe  obfervations  can-  - 
not  be  afcertained,  yet  to  pay  no  attention  to  the 
ideas,  and  even  prejudices  of  favage  nations  on  ' 
times  and  feafons,  would  be  a feem'ing  indication  of  „ 
imprudent:e,  or  of  a mind  too  little  addidled  to 
philofophical  inquiries.  The  want  of  employment 
of  thefe  people,  and  their  being  habituated  to  live 
in  open  air,  afford  them  an  opportunity,  and  put 
them  under  a neceffity,  of  obferving  the  fmalleft 
alterations  in  the  air,  and  of  acquiring  fuch  inform-  " 
ations  oh  this ’point,  as  have  efcaped  the  more  c 
enlightened  nations-,  which  are  more  employed,’'' 
and  more  devoted  to  works  of  a fedentary  nature; 

Poffibly  we  muft  be  indebted  to  the  man  who  ' 
dwells  in  the  forefts'for  the  difcovery  of  effedVs, 
and  to  the  learned  man  for  the  inveftigation  of 
caufes.  Let  us  trace,  if  poffible,  the  caufe  of 
hurricanes,  a phænomenon  fo  frequent  imAme-  ' 
rica,  that  this  alone  would  have  been  fuffieient '' 
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> many  ages  ago.  ^ 

No  hurricanes  come  from  the  ead,  that  is,  from 
the  greateft  extent  of  the  fea  at  the  Caribbee 
Iflands.  As  this  is  an  acknowleged  fa6t,  it  would 
induce  us  to  believe,  that  they  are  formed  on  the 
continent  of  America.  The  weft  wind  which 
blows  conftantly,  and  foinetimes  very  violently 
in  the  fouthern  parts,  from  July  to  January,  and 
the  north  wind  blowing  at  the  fame  time  in  the 
northern  parts,  muft,  when  they  meet,  oppofe 
each  other  with  a force  proportionate  to  their  na- 
tural velocity.  If  this  (hock  happens  in  the  long 
and  narrow  pafles  of  the  mountains,  it  muft  occa- 
fion  a ftrong  current  of  air,  that  will  extend  itfelf 
in  a compound  ratio  of  the  rhoving  power,  and 
the  diameter  of  the  narrow  pafs  of  the  mountain. 
Every  folid  body  that  meets  this  current  of  air, 
will  be  impreffed  with  a degree  of  force  propor- 
tioned to  the  extent  of  furface  it  oppofes  to  the 
current  i fo  that  if  the  pofition  of  that  furface 
fhould  be  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the 
hurricane,  it  is  impoffible  to  determine  what  efFedt 
might  be  produced  upon  the  whole  mafs.  For- 
tunately, the  different  bearings  of  the  coaft  of  thefe 
iflands,  and  their  angular  or  fpherical  figure,  oc- 
cafion  thefe  dreadful  hurricanes  to  fall  upon  fur- 
faces  more  or  lefs  oblique,  which  divert  the  cur- 
rent of  air,  break  it’s  force,  and  gradually  deftroy 
it’s  effcdls.  Experience  alfo  proves,  that  their 
adfion  is  by  degrees  fo  much  weakened,  that  even 
jn  the  diredbion,  where  the  hurricane  falls  with 
pioft  force,  it  i§  fcarce  felt  at  ten  leagues  dif-r 
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tance.  The  moft  accurate  obfervers  have  re-  book 
marked,  that  all  the  hurricanes  which  have  fuc-  . ^ 

Ceffively  fubverted  the  iflands,  came  from  the 
north-weft,  and  confequently  from  the  narrow 
paffes  formed  by  the  mountains  of  St.  Martha. 

The  diftance  of  fome  iflands  from  this  diretftion, 
is  not  a fufficient  reafon  for  reje6ting  this  opinion  j 
as  feveral  caufes  may  contribute  to  divert  a cur- 
rent of  air  to  the  fouth  or  eaft.  We  cannot  help 
thinking,  therefore,  that  thofe  perfons  have  been 
in  an  error,  who  have  afferted,  that  the  violence 
of  a hurricane  was  felt  under  whatever  point  of 
the  compafs  the  wind  came  from.  Such  are  the 
deftrudlive  phænomena  Nature  hath  oppofed  to 
the  acquifition  of  the  riches  of  the  New  World: 
but  what  barrier  coulcl  reftrain  the  daring  fpirit  of 
the  navigator  who  difcovered  it  ? 

Christopher  Columbus  having  firft  formed  a Cuiiomsof 
feulement  at  St.  Domingo,  one  or  the  Greater  An-  the  antitnt 
tilles,  difcovered  the  Lefs.  The  iflanders  he  had 
to  encounter  there,  were  not  fo  weak  and  cowardly 
as  thofe  he  bad  at  firft  fubdued.  The  Caribs,  whoi 
thought  they  originally  came  from  Guiana,  were 
of  moderate  ftature,  thick  fet  and  ftrong,  and  fuch 
as  feemed  adapted  to  form  men  of  fuperior  ftrength, 
if  their  manner  of  life  and  exercifes  had  feconded 
thefe  natural  appearances.  Their  legs  thick  and 
mnfcular,  were  generally  well  made  j their  eye^ 
black,  large,  and  fomewhat  prominent.  Their 
whole  figure  would  have  been  pleafing,  had  they, 
not  fpoiled  their  natural  beauty  by  fancied  and  ar- 
tificial ornaments,  which  could  only  be  agreeable 

among  themfelves.  The  eye-brows  and  the  head 

were 
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B 0^0  K only  parts  of  the  body  on  which  they  fuf- 

« — fered  any  hair  to  grow.  They  wore  no  garment, 
nor  had  this  any  influence  on  their  chaftity.  In  or- 
der to  guard  againfl:  the  bite  of  infcdls,  they 
painted  all  their  bodies  over  with  the  juice  of  the 
rocou,  or  arnotto,  wdiich  gave  them  the  appear- 
ance of  a boiled  lobfter. 

Their  religion  confilled  only  in  fome  confufed 
belief  of  a good  and  bad  principle}  an  opinion  fo 
natural  to  man,  that  we  find  it  difFufed  among  the 
mod:  favage  nations,  and  preferved  even  among 
many  civilized  people.  They  were  little  concerned 
about  the  tutelary  divinity,  but  had  the  greateft 
dread  of  the  evil  principle.  Their  other  fuperfti- 
tions  were  more  abfurd  than  dangerous,  and  they 
were  but  little  attached  to  them.  This  indiffe- 
rence did  not  contribute  to  render  them  more  ready 
to  embrace  Chriftianity  when  it  was  propofed  to 
them.  Without  entering  into  difpute  with  thofe 
who  expounded  the  doctrines,  they  contented 
themfelves  with  rejecting  the  belief  of  them,  for 
fear  y as  they  faid,  that  their  neighbours  fhould  laugh 
at  them. 

Though  the  Caribs  had  no  regular  form  of  go- 
vernment among  them,  yet  they  lived  quietly  and 
peaceably  with  one  another.  The  tranquillity  they 
enjoyed,  was  entirely  owen  to  that  innate  prin- 
ciple of  companion  which  precedes  all  reflexion, 
and  is  the  fource  of  all  focial  virtues.  This  hu- 
mane fpirit  of  benevolence  arifes  from  the  very 
frame  and  nature  of  man,  whofe  felf-love  alone  is 
fufficient  to  make  him  abhor  the  fufferings  of  his 
fellow-creatures.  To  infufe,  therefore,  a fpirit  of 

humanity 
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humanity  into  the  minds  of  tyrants,  it  would  book 
only  be  neceflary  to  make  them  the  executioners  « 
of  thofe  vidims  they  facrifice  to  their  pride,  and 
of  thofe  cruelties  they  order  to  be  pradifed  upon 
others.  The  hands  of  thofe  voluptuaries  fl^ould  be 
obliged  to  mutilate  the  eunuchs  of  their  feraglios  i 
they  fhould  be  forced  to  attend  the  field  of  battle  i 
they  fhould  there  behold  the  bleeding  wounds, 
hear  the  imprecations,  and  be  witnçfles  of  the  ago- 
nies and  convulfions  of  their  dying  foldiersj  they 
fhould  next  attend  the  hofpitals,  and  at  leifure 
contemplate  the  wounds,  the  fradures,  the  dif- 
eafes  occafidned  by  famine,  by  labours  equally 
dangerous  and  unwholefome,  by  cruel  fervices  and 
taxes,  and  by  the  other  calamities  which  arife  from 
the  vices  and  profligacy  of  their  manners.  How 
greatly  would  feenes  like  thefe,  occafionally  in- 
troduced in  the  education  of  princes,  contribute 
to  leflen  the  crimes  and  fufferings  of  the  human 
race  ! What  benefits  would  not  the  people  de- 
rive, from  the  compafTionate  emotions  of  their 
fovereigns  ? 

Among  the  Caribs,  whofe  hearts  were  not  depra- 
ved by  the  pernicious  inftitutions  that  corrupt  us,-  • 
neither  adultery,  treafon,  nor  maffacres,  fo  com- 
mon among  civilized  nations,  wereknow’n.  Reli- 
gion, the  laws,  and  penal  punifhments,  thofe  bar-* } 
riers  raifed  to  proted  old  cuftoms  from  the  in-’ 
croachments  of  new  ones,  were  ufelefs  to  men  who  ^ 
followed  nature  alone.  Theft  was  never  bear’d  of  1 
among  thefe  favages,  before  the  Europeans  came 
among  them.  When  they  difeovered  any  thing  “ 
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K miffing,  they  obferved,  that  the  Chrijiians  had  been 
with  them. 

These  iflanders  were  little  acquainted  with  the 
ftrongcft  paffions  of  the  foul,  not  even  with  that 
of  love.  This  paffion  was  with  them  merely  a 
fenfual  appetite.  They  never  fhewed  the  leaft 
marks  of  attention  or  tendernefs  for  that  fex,  fo 
much  courted  in  other  countries.  They  confider- 
ed  their  wives  rather  in  the  light  of  Haves  than 
of  companions  j they  did  not  even  fuffer  them  to 
eat  with  them>  and  had  ufurped  the  right  of  di- 
vorcing them,  without  granting  them  the  indul- 
gence of  marrying  again.  The  women  felt 
themfelves  born  to  obey,  and  fubmitted  patiently 
to  their  fate. 

In  other  refpefts,  a tafte  for  power  had  little 
influence  on  the  minds  of  the  Caribs  j as  they  had 
no  diftinftion  of  ranks  among  them,  they  were  all 
on  a footing  of  equality,  and  were  extremely  fur- 
prifed  to  find  degrees  of  fubordination  eftabliffied 
among  the  Europeans.  Thisfyftem  was  fo  repug- 
nant to  their  ideas,  that  they  confidered  thofe  as 
Ûavesj  who  had  the  weaknefs  to  receive  the  com-^ 
mands  of  a fuperior,  and  obey  them.  The  fub- 
jedion  of  the  women  among  them,  was  a natural 
confequence  of  the  weaknefs  of  the  fex.  But  in 
what  manner,  and  for  what  reafon,  the  ftronger 
men  fubmitted  themfelves  to  the  weaker;  and  how 
one  man  commanded  the  whole  body,  was  a pro- 
blem, that  neither  war,  treachery,  nor  fuperfti- 
tion,  had  been  able  to  refolve. 

The  manners  of  a people,  neither  influenced  by 
intereft,  vanity,  or  ambition,  mufl  be  very  fimple. 

Every 
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Every  family  formed  within  itfelf  a republic,  dif-  book 
tinct  in  fome  degree  from  the  reft  of  the  nation.  , ^ 

They  compofed  a hamlet,  called  carbtt^  of  greater 
or  lefs  confequence,  in  proportion  to  the  fpace  of 
ground  it  occupied.  The  chief,  or  patriarch  of 
the  family,  lived  in  the  center,  with  his  wives  and 
younger  children.  Around  him  were  placed  the 
huts  of  fuch  of  his  defcendants  as  were  married* 

The  columns  that  fupported  thefe  huts  were 
ftakes  j the  roofs  were  thatched  j and  the  whole 
furniture  confifted  of  fome  weapons,  cotton  beds 
made  very  plain  and  fimple,  fome  baflcets,  and 
utenfiis  made  of  calabaflies. 

In  thefe  huts  the  Caribs  fpent  the  greateft  part 
of  their  life,  either  in  fleeping  or  fmoking.  When 
they  went  out,  they  retired  into  fome  corner,  and 
fat  upon  the  ground,  feemingly  abforbed  in  the  * 
moft  profound  contemplation.  Whenever  they 
fpoke,  which  was  not  very  often,  they  were  bear’d 
without  interruption,  or  contradidtion,  and  with- 
out any  anfwer,  but  the  fign  of  a tacit  appro- 
bation. 

They  were  not  much  troubled  in  providing 
for  their  fuftenance.  Savages,  who  fpent  their 
life  in  the  condenfed  air  of  the  foreft,  who  had 
the  cuftom  of  covering  themfelves  with  a layer 
of  rocou,  which  clofed  up  the  pores  of  the  Ikin  i 
who  fpent  their  days  in  idlenefs  and  indolence  j 
fuch  favages  muft  neceftarily  perfpire  very  little, 
and  be  very  moderate  in  their  eating.  Without 
being  compelled  to  the  labours  of  cultivation, 
they  found  conftantly,  at  the  foot  of  the  trees,  a 
wholefome  food,  fitted  to  their  conftitution  j and 

which 
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B 0^0  K which  required  no  great  preparation.  If  they 
V— > fometimes  added  to  thefe  gifts  of  liberal  and  un- 
cultivated nature,  what  they  had  taken  in  hunt-^ 
ing  and  filhing,  it  was  mofhly  upon  occafion  of 
fome  public  feaft. 

These  extraordinary  feflivals  were  not  holder» 
at  any  ftated  times.  The  guefts  themfelves 
fhewed  no  alteration  in  their  ufual  chara(5ters. 
In  thefe  meetings  they  were  not  more  gay  or 
fprightly,  than  at  other  times.  A fpirit  of  indo- 
lence and  liftleffhefs  appeared  in  their  counte- 
nance?. Their  dances  were  fo  grave  and  folemn, 
that  the  motions  of  their  bodies  were  expreffive 
of  the  dulnefs  of  their  minds.  But  thefe  gloomy 
feftivals,  like  thofe  clouded  flcies  that  are  the 
forerunners  of  a ftorm,  were  feldom  concluded 
without  bloodflied.  Thefe  favages,  who  were 
fo  temperate  when  alone,  grew  drunk  when 
alTembled  in  companies,  and  their  intoxication 
excited  and  revived  thofe  family  diflentions,  that 
were  either  only  ftifled,  or  not  entirely  extin- 
guiflied  ; and  thus  thefe  feflivals  terminated  in 
maffacres.  Hatred  and  revenge,  the  only  paf- 
fions  that  could  deeply  agitate  the  minds  of  thefe 
favages,  were  thus  perpetuated  by  convivial  plea- 
fures.  In  the  height  of  thefe  entertainments, 
parents  and  relations  embraced  one  another,  and 
fwore  that  they  would  wage  war  upon  the  conti- 
nent, and,  fometimes,  in  the  great  iflands. 

The  Caribs  ufed  to  embark  upon  boats,  made 
of  a fingle  tree,  that  had  been  felled  by  burning 
it’s  roots.  Whole  years  had  been  employed  in 
hollowing  thefe  canoes,  by  hatchets  made  of 
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ftone,  or  by  means  of  fire,  fkilfully  applied  within  ^ “o  o k: 

the  trunk  of  the  tree,  in  order  to  bring  it  to  the  t j 

rnofi:  proper  form.  Tliefe  free  and  voluntary 
warriors  being  arrived  on  the  coafis,  to  which 
they  were  led,  fometimes  by  a blind  caprice,  and 
fometimes  by  violent  hatred,  went  in"quefl:  of 
nations  to  extermin-ate.  They  made  their  attack 
with  a kind  of  club,  nearly  as  long  as  the  arm, 
and  v/ith  poifoned  arrows.  At  their  return  from 
this  military  expedition,  which  was  the  more 
fpeedily  brought  to  a conclufion,  as  mutual  enmity 
rendered  it  more  cruel  and  fpirited,  the  favages 
fell  again  into  their  former  fcate  of  indolence  and 
inaftivity. 

The  Spaniards,  notwithfianding  the  advantage 
of  fire-arms,  did  not  continue  lonç  at  war  with 
this  people,  nor  were  they  always  fuccefsful.  At 
firft  they  fought  only  for  gold,  and  afterwards  for 
flaves;  but  not  meeting  v.'ith  any  mines,  and  the 
Caribs  being  fo  proud  and  fuilen  that  they  died 
when  reduced  to  flavery  j the  Spaniards  gave  up 
all  thoughts  of  making  conquefis,  which  they 
thought  of  little  confequence,  and  which  they 
could  neither  acquire  nor  preferve  without  con- 
fiant and  bloody  wars. 

The  En£rlifi■^  and  French  being  apprized  of  The  Engl 

1 r /-  o-  1 r ,1  n ' 

there  tranfactions,  ventured  to  equip  a Imall  fleer,  French  .'•er- 
in  order  to  intercept  the  Spanilh  velfels  which  fre-  wmdwald 
quented  thefe  latitudes.  The  advantages  gained, 
increafed  the  number  of  pirates.  Peace,  which  theCaribs, 
frequently  tooK  place  in  Europe,  did  not  pre- 
vent thefe  expeditions.  The  cuftom  that  pre- 
vailed among  .-the  Spaniards,  of  flopping  all 
.Vqe.  V.  D fldps 
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B 0^0  K fFijps  that  failed  beyond  the  tropic,  juftified  fuch 
I.— v—-'  piracies.  ’ 

The  two  nations  had  long  been  acquainted 
■with  the  Windward  Iflands,  without  ever  think- 
ing of  making  any  fettlement  there,  or  having 
been  able  to  fix  upon  the  mode  of  doing  it. 
They  were,  perhaps,  apprehenfive  of  irritating 
the  Caribs,  by  whom  they  had  been  favourably- 
received  : or,  perhaps,  they  confidered'  that  a 
foil,  which  afforded  none  of  thofe  productions 
that  were  of  ufe  in  the  Old  World,  was  unwor- 
thy of  their  attention.  At  length,  however, 
fome  Englifh  and  French,  the  former  headed  by 
Warner,  and  the  latter  by  Denambuc,  landed  at 
St.  Chriftopher’s  on  the  fame  day,  at  two  oppo- 
fite  parts  of  the  ifland.  The  frequent  lolTes  they 
fuflained,  ferved  to  convince  them  both,  that 
they  certainly  would  never  triumph  over,  and  en- 
‘ rich  themfelves  with  the  fpoils  of  the  common 

enemy,  unlefs  they  had  fome  fixed  refidence, 
ports,  and  a place  of  general  rendezvous.  As 
they  had  no  notion  of  commerce,  agriculture,  or 
conqueff,  they  amicably  divided  the  coafts  of  the 
ifland  where  they  accidentally  met  together. 
The  natives  of  the  country  retired  from  the  fpot 
they  were  fixed  upon,  telling  them  at  the  fame 
time,  that  land  mujl  either  be  very  bad  or  very 
fcarce  with  them^  fince  they  were  come  from  fo  great 
a difiance^  and  had  expofed  themfelves  to  fo  many  dan- 
gers, to  feek  for  it  among  the?n.  ^ 

The  court  of  Madrid  were  not  fo  peaceably 
inclined.  Frederic  of  Toledo,  who  was  fent  to 
Brazil  in  the  year  1630,  with  a powerful  fleer,  to 

attack 
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attack  the  Dutch,  was  ordered,  in  his  paflage, 
to  deftroy  the  pirates,  who,  accordiag  to  the 
prejudices  of  that  nation,  had  invaded  one  of 
their  territories.  The  vicinity  of  two  adlive 
and  induftrious  nations  occafioned  the  greateft 
anxiety  to  the  Spaniards.  They  were  fenfible 
that  their  colonies  would  be  expofed  to  attacks, 
if  any  other  people  Chould  come  to  fettle  in  that 
part  of  America. 

The  French  and  Englifh  in  vain  united  their 
weak  powers  againfl:  the  common  enemy  : they 
were  beaten,  and  thofe  who  were  not  either  killed 
in  the  action,  or  not  taken  prifoners,  fled  for 
fhelter,  with  the  utmofl;  precipitation,  into  the 
neighbouring  iflands.  When  the  danger  was 
over,  they  mofl:  of  them  returned  to  their  for- 
mer fettlements.  Spain,  whofe  attention  was 
engrolTed  by  objedts  fhe  confidered  as  of  greater 
importance,  difturbed  them  no  more  j taking  it 
for  granted,  perhaps,  that  their  mutual  jealoufies 
would  occafion  their  deftrudlion. 

Unfortunately  for  the  Caribs,  the  two  na- 
tions, thus  conquered,  fufpended  their  rivallhip. 
The  Caribs,  already  fufpedled  of  forming  a con- 
fpiracy  in  St  Chriftopher’s,  were  either  baniihed 
or  deflroyed.  Their  wives,  their  provifions,  and 
even  the  lands  they  occupied,  were  feized  upon. 
A fpirit  of  anxiety,  the  confequence  of  ufurpation, 
inclined  the  Europeans  to  believe  that  the  other 
favage  nations  had  entered  into  the  confpiracy  ; 
and  they  were  therefore  attacked  in  their  iflands. 
In  vain  did  thofe  plain  and  inoffenfive  men,  who 
had  no  inclination  to  contend  for  the  polfelTion 
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of  a land  which  they  confidered  not  as  their  pro- 
perty, remove  the  boundaries  of  their  habitations, 
in  proportion  as  the  Europeans  advanced  with 
their  incroachments  ; they  were  ftill  purfued 
with  the  fame  eagernefs  and  obftinacy.  As  foon 
as  they  perceived  that  their  lives  or  liberties 
were  in  danger,  they  at  length  took  up  arms; 
and  the  fpiric  of  revenge,  which  ahvays  goes 
beyond  the  injury,  muft  have  fom.etimes  contri- 
buted to  render  them  cruel,  though  not  unjuft. 

In  earlier  times,  the  Englifh  and  the  French 
confidered  the  Caribs  as  their  common  enemy; 
but  this  kind  of  cafual  aflbciation  was  frequently 
interrupted.  It  implied  not  a lading  engage- 
ment, much  lefs  the  becoming  guarantee  for  their 
mutual  pofteflions.  The  favages  artfully  con- 
trived to  be  at  peace,  fometimes  with  one  nation, 
and  fometimes  with  the  other;  and  thus  they 
gained  the  advantage  of  having  only  one  enemy 
at  a time.  This  management  would  have  been 
but  of  little  fervice  to  thefe  iflanders,  had  not 
Europe,  fcarce  paying  any  attention  to  a few  ad- 
venturers, whofe  excurfions  had  as  yet  been  of 
no  life  to  her,  and  not  fufficiently  enlightened  to 
pehetrate  into  futurity,  neglecfted  both  the  care 
of  governing  them,  as  well  as  that  of  putting 
them  into  a condition  to  extend  or  recover  the 
advantages  they  had  already  acquired.  The  in- 
difference fhew’n  by  the  two  mother-countries, 
determined  their  fubjeds  of  the  New  World,  in 
the  month  of  January  1660,  to  enter  into  an 
alliance,  fecuring  to  each  people  thofe  poffeflions 
the  various  events  of  war  had  procured  them^ 

and 
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and  which,  till  then,  had  been  totally  unfetded.  book 
This  alliance  was  accompanied  with  an  offenfive  ,j 

and  defenfive  league,  to  compel  the  natives  of  the 
country  to  join  in  this  plan  j to  which  their  fears 
induced  them  to  accede  the  very  fame  year. 

By  this  treaty,  which  eftablilhed  tranquillity 
in  this  part  of  America,  France  obtained  Guada- 
lupe, Martinico,  Granada,  and  fome  lefs  confi- 
derable  acquifitions.  England  was  confirmed  in 
the  pofTeflion  of  Barbadoes,  Nevis,  Antigua, 
Montferrat,  and  feveral  other  iflands  of  little 
value:  St.  Chriftopher’s  belonged  to  both  na- 
tions. The  Caribs  were  confined  to  Dominica 
and  St,  Vincent’s  j where  all  the  fcattered  body 
of  this  people  united,  and  did  not  at  that  time 
exceed  in  number  6,000  men. 

At  this  period,  theEnglifli  fettlements  had  ac-  The  French 
quired,  under  a government,  which,  though  not  non  of  part 
free  from  defects,  was  yet  tolerable,  fome  kind  ^ingo^”* 
of  form,  and  were  in  a fiourifliing  ftate.  On  the  charaaerof 
contrary,  the  French  colonies  were  abandoned  by  turers. 
a great  number  of  their  inhabitants,  reduced  to 
defpair,  from  the  neceflity  they  were  under  of 
fubmitting  to  the  tyranny  of  exclufive  privileges. 

Thefe  men,  pafiionately  attached  to  liberty,  fled 
to  the  northern  coaft  of  St.  Domingo,  a place  of 
refuge  for  feveral  adventurers  of  their  own  coun- 
try, fince  they  had  been  driven  out  of  St.  Chriito- 
pher’s  about  thirty  years  before. 

They  were  called  Buccaneers,  becaufe  they 
imitated  the  cuftom  of  the  favages,  in  drying  the 
food  they  lived  upon  by  «fmoke,  in  places  called 
Buccans.  As  they  had  no  wives  nor , children, 
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^ they  ufually  affociated  two  in  a company,  to  alTift 
^ one  another  in  family  duties.  In  thefe  focietiea 
property  was  common,  and  the  laft  furvivor  in- 
herited all  that  remained.  Theft  was  unknow’n 
among  them,  though  no  precautions  were  taken 
againftitj  and  what  was  wanting  at  home  was 
freely  borrowed  from  fome  of  the  neighbours, 
without  any  other  reftriftion  than  that  of  a pre- 
vious intimation,  if  they  were  at  home  ; if  not, 

. of  making  them  acquainted  with  it  at  their  return. 
Cæfar  found  in  Gaul  the  fame  cuftom,  which 
bears  the  double  charadler,  both  of  a primitive 
Hate,  in  which  every  thing  was  in  common,  and 
of  times  pofterior  to  that,  in  which  the  idea  of 
private  property  was  know’n  and  refpedled. 
Differences  fcldom  arofe,  and  when  they  did, 
were  eafily  adjufted.  If  the  parties,  however, 
were  ob'ftinate,  they  decided  the  matter  by  fire- 
arms. If  the  ball  entered  at  the  back  or  the  fides, 
it  was  confidered  as  a mark  of  treachery,  and  the 
aflaffm  was  immediately  put  to  death.  The  for- 
mer laws  of  their  country  were  difregarded,  and 
by  the  ufual  fea  baptifm  they  had  received  in 
paffing  the  tropic,  they  confidered  themfelves  ex- 
empted from  all  obligation  to  obey  them.  Thefe 
adventurers  had  even  quitted  their  family  name 
to  affume  others,  borrowed  from  terms  of  war, 
moft  of  which  have ’been  tranfmitted  to  their 
pofterity. 

The  drefs  of  thefe  barbarians  confifted  of  a 
fliirt  dipped  in  the  blood  of  the  animals  they 
killed  in  hunting  j a pair  of  drawers  dirtier  than 
the  Ihirt,  and  made  in  the  ftiape  of  a brewer’s 

apron. 
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apron,  a girdle  made  of  leather,  on  which  a very  ® o o k 
fliort  fabre  was  hung,  and  fome  knives  j a hat,  ■ 

without  any  rim,  except  a flap  before,  in  order 
to  take  hold  of  itj  and  flioes,' without  (lockings. 

Their  ambition 'was  fatisfied,' if  they  could  but 
provide  themfelves  with  a gun  that  carried  balls 
of  an  ounce  weight,  and  vvith  a pack  of  about 
five-and-twenty  or  thirty  dogs. 

The  Buccaneers  fpeht  their  life  in  hunting  the 
wild  bulls,  of  which  there  were  great  numbers 
in  tlie  ifland,  fince  the  Spaniards  had  brought 
them.  The  beft  parts  of  thefe  animals,  when 
feafoned  with  pimento  and  orange  juice,  were  the 
mod  common  food  of  their  dellroyers,  who  had 
forgotten  the  ufe  of  bread,  and  who.  had  nothing 
but  water  to  drink.  The  hides  of  thefe  animals 
were  conveyed  to  feveral  ports,  and  bought  by  the 
navigators.  They  were  carried  thither  by  men 
who  were  called  engngésj  or  bondfmen  j a fet  of 
perfons,  who  were  ufed  to  fell  themfelves  in 
Europe  to  ferve  as  (laves  in  the  colonies,  during 
the  term  of  three  years.  One  of  thefe  miferable 
men,  prefuming  to  reprefent  to  his  mailer,  who 
' always  fixed  upon  a Sunday  for  this  voyage,  that 
God  had  forbidden  fuch  a pradlice,  when  he  had 
declared,  Jtx  days  /halt  thou  labour^  and  on  the 
fcventh  day  Jhalt  thou  reft  \ And  I,  replied  the  bru- 
tal Buccaneer,  fay  to  thee  : fix  days  thou  ftoalt  hill 
bulls^  and  ftrip  them  of  their  /kins,  and  on  the  feventh 
day  thou  Jhalt  carry  their  hides  to  the  fea-Jhore,  This 
command  was  followed  by  blows,  which  fome- 
times  enforce  obedience,  fometimes  difobedience, 
to  the  laws  of  God. 
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• Men  of  fuch  a caft,  habituated  to  confiant  ex- 
ercifes,  and  feeding  every  day  on  frefli  meat,  were 
little  expofed  to  difeafes.  Their  excurfions  were 
only  fufpended  by  a flight  fever,  which  lafled  one 
day,  and  was  not  telt  the  next.  They  muft,  how- 
ever, have  been  weakened  by  length  of  time,  un- 
der a climate  of  too  intenfe  a heat,  to  enable  them 
to  fupport  fo  hard  and  laborious  a manner  of 
life. 

The  climate,  indeed,  was  the  only  enemy  the 
Buccaneers  had  reafon  to  fear.  The  Spanifh  colo- 
ny, at  firft  fo  confiderable,  was  reduced  to  no- 
thing. Negledled  and  forgotten  by  the  mother- 
country,  it  had  even  loft  the  remembrance  of  it’s 
former  greatnefs.  The  few  inhabitants  that  fur- 
vived,  lived  in  a ftate  of  indolence  : their  flaves 
had  no  other  employment  but  to  fwing  them  in 
their  hammocks.  Confined  to  ^ihofe  w'ants  only 
that  are  fatisfied  by  nature,  frugality  prolonged 
their  lives  to  an  old  age,  rarely  to  be  met  with  in 
more  temperate  climates. 

It  is  probable  they  would  not  have  been  rouzed 
from  their  indolence,  had  not  the  enterprifing  and 
aiflive  fpirit  of  their  enemies  purfued  them  in  pro- 
portion as  they  retreated.  Exafperated  at  length, 
from  having  their  tranquillity  and  eafe  continually 
difturbed,  they  invited  from  the  continent,  and 
from  the  neighbouring  iflands,  fome  troops  who 
fell  upon  the  difperfed  Buccaneers.  They  unex- 
pefledly  attacked  thefe  barbarians  in  fmall  parties 
in  their  excurfions,  or  in  the  night-time,  when  re- 
tired into  their  huts,  and  many  of  them  were  maf- 
facred,  Thefe  adventurers  would  moft  probably 

have 
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have  been  all  deflroyed,  had  they  not  formed  book 
themfelves  into  a body  for  their  mutual  defence,  ■ ^ _j 
They  were  under  an  ablblute  neceffity  of  fe- 
parating  in  the  day-time,  but  met  together  in 
the  evening.  If  any  one  of  them  was  miffing, 
it  was  fuppofed  that  he  was  either  taken  prifoner 
or  killed,  and  the  chace  was  delayed,  till  he  was 
either  found,  or  his  death  revenged.  We  may 
eafily  conceive  how  much  blood  mull  have  been 
ffied  by  fuch  ruffians,  belonging  to  no  country,  and 
fubjedt  to  no  lawsj  hunters  and  warriors  from  the 
calls  of  nature  and  inftindlj  and  excited  to  mur- 
der and  maffiacres  from  being  habituated  to  attack, 
and  from  the  neceffity  of  defending  themfelves. 

In  the  height  of  their  fury,  they  devoted  every 
thing  to  deftrudlion,  without  any  dillinflion  of  fex 
or  age.  The  Spaniards,  at  length  defpairing  of 
being  able  to  get  the  better  of  fuch  favage  and  ob- 
llinate  enemies,  took  the  refolution  of  deftroying 
all  the  bulls  of  the  iflands,  by  a general  chace. 

The  execution  of  this  defign  having  deprived  the 
Buccaneers  of  their  ufual  refources,  put  them  un- 
der the  neceffity  of  making  fettlements,  and  culti-  ' 

vating  the  lands. 

France,  which  till  that  time  had  difclaimed 
for  her  fubjedts  thefe  ruffians,  whofe  fucceffies  were 
only  temporary,  acknowleged  them,  however,  as 
foon  as  they  formed  themlelves  into  fettlements. 

In  1665,  fhe  fent  them  over  a man  of  probity  and 
underftanding  to  govern  them.  Several  women 
attended  him,  who,  like  moft  of  thofe  who  have 
at  different  periods  been  lent  into  the  New  World, 
were  noted  for  their  vices  and  licentioufnefs.  The 
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The  Eng- 
lifh  con- 
quer Ja- 
BTldicd, 


Buccaneers  were  not  offended  ac  the  profligacy  of 
their  manners  ; each  of  them  faid  to  the  woman 
who  fell  to  his  lot  ; 

I take  thee,  without  knowing,  or  caring  to 
“ know,  whom  thou  arc.  If  any  body  from 
“ whence  thou  comeft  would  have  had  thee, 
thou  wouldfl:  not  have  come  in  quefl;  of  me; 
“ but  no  matter.  I do  not  defire  thee  to  give 
“ me  an  account  of  thy  pad  conduff,  becaufe  I 
have  no  right  to  be  offended  at  it,  at  the  time 
“ when  thou  wafl  at  liberty  to  behave  either  well 
**  or  ill,  according  to  thy  own  pleafure;  and  be- 
caufe  I fhall  have  no  reafon  to  be  afliamed  of 
any  thing  thou  waft  guilty  of  when  thou  didft 
not  belong  to  me.  Give  me  only  thy  word  for 
the  future.  I acquit  thee  of  what  is  paft.” 
Then  ftriking  his  hand  on  the  barrel  of  his  gun, 
he  added  j " This  will  revenge  me  of  thy  breach 
‘‘  of  faith  ; if  thou  fhouldft  prove  falfe,  this  will 
certainly  be  true  to  my  aim.” 

The  Englifh  had  not  waited  till  their  rivals  had 
obtained  a firm  fettlement  in  the  Great  Antilles  to 
procure  themfelves  an  eftablifhment  there.  The 
declining  date  of  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  weaken- 
ed by  it’s  internal  divifions,  by  the  revolt  of  Cata- 
lonia and  Portugal,  by  the  commotions  of  Naples, 
by  the  deftrudtion  of  it’s  formidable  infantry  in  the  , 
plains  of  Rocroy,  by  it’s  continual  Ioffes  in  the 
Netherlands,  by  the  incapacity  of  it’s  minifters,  and 
even  by  the  extindtion  of  that  national  pride, which, 
after  having  been  kept  up  and  maintained  by  fix- 
ing icfelf  on  great  obje(fts,-had  degenerated  into 
an  indôlent  haughtinefs  : all  thefe  circumftances, 
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tending  to  the  ruin  of  the  Spanifli  monarchy,  left,  b o o k _ 
no  room  to  doubt  that  war  might  be  fuccefsfully 
_ waged  againft  her.  France  fleilfully  took  the 
advantage  of  thefe  confufions  fhe  had  partly  oc- 
cafioned  j and  Cromwell,  in  the  year  1655,  join- 
ed her,  in  order  to  (hare  in  the  fpoils  of  a king- 
dom haftening  to  deftruflion  in  every  part. 


This  condud:  of  the  Protestor  caufed  a revolt 
among  the  beft  Englidi  officers,  who,  confidering 
it  as  an  inllance  of  great  injuftice,  determined  to 
quit  the  fervice.  They  thought  that  the  will  of 
their  fuperiors  could  not  give  fantflion  to  an  en- 
terprife,  which  violated  all  the  principles  of  equi- 
ty j and  that  by  concurring  in  the  execution  of 
it,  they  would  be  guilty  of  the  greatëft  crime. 
The  reft  of  the  Europeans  looked  upon  thefe  prin- 
ciples of  virtue  and  honour,  as  the  elfect  of  that  re- 
publican and  fanatical  fpirit  which  then  prevailed 
in  England;  but  they  attacked  the  Protestor  with 
other  motives. 

Spain  had  long  threatened  to  enflave  all  other 
nations.  Perhaps  the  multitude,  who  are  little  able 
to  eftimate  the  ftrength  of  nations,  and  to  weigh 
the  variations  in  the  balance  of  power,  were  not 
yet  recovered  from  their  ancient  prejudices.  An 
univerfal  panic  had  feized  the  minds  of  thofe 
able  men  who  attentively  (tudied  the  general  pro- 
grefs  of  affairs.  They  were  fenfible,  that  if  the  la- 
pid  and  extraordinary  fucceffes  of  France  were  not 
checked  by  (bme  foreign  power,  (he  would  deprive 
the  Spaniards  of  their  poffeffions,  impofe  on  them 
what  laws  (he  thought  proper,  compel  them  to  the 
marriage  of  the  Infanta  with  Lewis  the  XIV.  fecure 
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to  herfelf  the  inheritance  of  Charles  the  V.  and 
opprefs  the  liberty  of  Europe  that  fhe  had  for- 
merly prote£ced.  Cromwell,  who  had  lately  fub- 
verted  the  government  of  his  country,  feemed  a ' 
fit  perfon  to  give  a check  to  the  power  of  kings  : 
but  he  was  looked  upon  as  the  weakeft  of  politi- 
cians, when  he  was  obferved  to  form  connections, 
■which  his  own  private  interefts,  thofe  of  his  coun- 
try, as  well  as  thofe  of  Europe  in  general,  ought 
abfolutely  to  have  ‘prevented  him  from  entering 
into. 

These  obfervations  could  not  poffibly  efcape 
the  deep  and  penetrating  genius  of  the  ufur-per. 
But,  perhaps,  he  was  defirous  of  preferving  the 
idea  the  nation  already  entertained  of  liis  abilities, 
by  fome  important  conqueft.  If  he  had  declared 
himfelf  on  the  fide  of  Spain,  the  execution  of  this 
project  rauft;  have  been  chimerical j as  the  utmofi; 
he  could  poITibly  expedf  was  to  rellore  the  balance 
of  power  between  the  two  contending  parties.  He 
imagined  it  more  favourable  to  his  defigns  to  be- 
gin to  form  a connedion  with  France,  and  after- 
wards  to  attack  her,  when  he  had  made  himfelf 
mafler  of  thofe  pofiefTions  that  were  the  objed  of 
his  ambition.  Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in 
thefc  conjedtures,  which,  however,  may  be  fup- 
ported  from  the  evidence  of  hiflory,  and  are,  at 
leaf:,  confident  vvith  the  character  of  the  extraor- 
dinary politician,  \vho  is  fuppofed  to  have  adopt- 
ed this  mode  of  reafoning,  the  EngliOi  went 
into  the  New  World  to  attack  an  enemy  they  had. 
juft  brought  upon  themfelves. 
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Their  firft  attempts  were  direded  againft  the 
town  of  St.  Domingo,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
retired  into  the  woods  as  foon  as  they  faw  a 
large  fleet  commanded  by  Penn,  and  nine  thou- 
fand  land  forces,  headed  by  Venables,  appear  be- 
fore the  city.  But  the  errors  committed  by 
their  enemies, -infpiring  thefe- fugitives  with  frefli 
courage,  they  returned,  and  compelled  the  enemy 
to  reimbark  with  difgrace.  This  misfortune  was 
the  confequence  oPthe  ill-concerted  plan  of  this 
expedition. 

The  two  commanders  of  this  enterprife  were 
men  of  very  moderate  abilities.  They  enter- 
tained a mutual' hatred  againft  each  other, 'and 
were  not  attached  to  the  Protedlor.  Infpe£lors 
had  been  appointed  to  watch  over  them,  who, 
under  the  name  of  commiflaries,  checked  their 
operations.  The  foldiers  who  were  fent  from  Eu- 
rope v/ere  the  refule  of  the  army;  and  the  mili- 
tia, taken  from  Barbadoes  and  St.  Chriftopher’s, 
were  under  no  kind  of  difcipline.  The  hope  of 
plunder,  that  ftiitiulus  fo  necefTary  for  the  fuccefs 
of  diftant  and  difficult  enterprizes,  was  prohibit- 
ed. Matters  were  arranged  in  fuch  a manner,  as 
to  render  it  impoflible  for  any  kind  of  harmony 
to  fubfift  between  the  feveral  perfons  who  were 
to  concur  in  their  fuccefs.  Proper  arms,  provi- 
fions  fit  for  the  climate,  and  the  information 
neceftary  to  condudl  the  enterprife,  were  all 
wanting. 

The  execution  of  the  attack  was  anfweràble  to 
the  plan.  The  landing  of  the  troops,  which  might 
have  been  effedted  without  danger  even  in  the  port 

itfelf. 
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itfelf,  was  accompliflied  without  a guide,  at  forty 
miles  diftance.  The  troops  wandered  about  for 
four  days  without  water  or  provlfions.  Exhaufted 
by  the  exceflive  h.eat  of  the  climate,  and  difcou- 
raged  by  the  cowardice  and  mifunderftanding  of 
their  officers,  they  did  not  even  contend  with  the 
Spaniards  for  viélory.  They  fcarce  thought  them- 
felves  in  fafety  when  they  had  got  back  to  their 
fhips. 

But  ill  fuccefs  contributed  to  reconcile  the  ir- 
ritated parties.  The  Englifli,  who  had  not  yet 
contraéted  the  habit  of  bearing  difgrace,  re- 
claimed by  the  very  faults  they  had  committed, 
and  reftored  to  the  love  of  their  country,  to  a 
fenfe  of  their  duty,  and  to  a third:  of  glory,  failed 
for  Jamaica,  with  a determined  refolution,  either 
to  perifh,  or  to  make  the  conqueft  of  it. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  ifland,  fubjefl  to  Spain 
fince  the  year  1509,  were  ignorant  of  what  had 
happened  at  St.  Domingo,  and  did  not,  imagine 
they  had  any  enemy  failing  in  the  neighbour- 
ing feas.  The  Englifh  therefore  landed  without 
oppofition.  They  were  boldly  marching  to  lay 
fiege  to  St.  Jago,  the  only  fortified  place  in  the 
colony,  when  the  governor  gave  a check  to  their 
ardour,  by  offering  them  terms  of  capitulation. 
The  difcuffion  of  the  articles,  artfully  prolonged, 
gave  the  colonifts  time  to  remove  their  mod:  va- 
luable effefts  into  fecret  places.  They  themfelves 
fled  for  fhelter  to  inacceflible  mountains,  leav- 
ing only  to  the  conquerors  a city  without  inha- 
bitants, moveables,  treafures,  or  provifions. 


This 
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Thjs  artifice  exafperated  rhe  befiegers.  They 
lent  out  detachments  on  every  fide,  with  exprefs 
orders  to  deftroy  every  thing  they  met  with.  The 
difappointment  they  felt  on  finding  thefe  parties 
return  without  having  difcovered  any  thing  ; the 
want  of  every  convenience,  more  fenfibly  felt  by 
this  nation  than  any. other;  the  mortality  which 
increafed  among  them  every  day  ; the  dread  they 
were  under  of  being  attacked  by  all  the  forces  of 
the  New  World  : all  thefe  circumftances  con- 
fpired  to  make  them  clamorous  for  a fpeedy  re- 
turn into  England.  The  cowardly  defertion  çf  fo 
rich  a prize  as  Jamaica,  which  they  had  almofi; 
refolved  upon,  would  foon  have  expofed  them  to 
the  mortifying,  reproaches  ,of  their  country,  had 
they  not  difcovered  at  l^fl;  foaie  pafture  land, 
where  the  fugitives  had  conveyed  their  numerous 
flocks.  This  unexpeûed  good  fortune  occafioned 
a change  in  the  fentiments  of  the  Englifh,  and 
made  them  refolve  to  complete  their  conquefl:. 

The  fpirit  of  aflivity,  which  this  lail  refolution 
had  excited,  convinced  .the  befieged,  that  they 
could  not  remain  with  fafety  in  the  forefts  and  pre- 
cipices where  they  had  concealed  themfelves. 
They  unanimoufly,  therefore,  agreed  to  fet  fail  for 
Cuba,  Here  they  were  received  with  fuch  marks 
of  difgrace  as  the  weaknefs  of  their  defence  de- 
ferved,  and  they  were  fent  back  again  ; but  with 
fuch  fuccours  as  were  unequal  to  the  forces  they 
had  to  contend  with.  From  that  principle  of  ho- 
nour, which  in  mod  men  arifes  rather  from  a fear 
of  fhame  than  a love  of  glory,  they  made  a more 
obftinate  refifiance  than  could  have  been  expected 
r from 
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from  the  few  refources  they  had.  They  did  nof 
evacuate  this  conliderable  ifland,  till  they  were  de- 
duced to  the  greateft  extremities  ; and  from  that 
period  it. hath  remained  one  of  the  moft  valuable 
pofleffions  of  Great  Britain  in  the  New  World. 

Before  the  Engliili  had  made  any  fettlement  at 
Jamaica,  and  the  French  at  St.  Domingo,  fome 
pirates  of  both  nations,  who  have  fince  been  fo 
much  diftinguifl^ed  by  the  name  of  Freebooters, 
had  driven  the  Spaniards  out  of  the  fmall  ifland  of 
Tortuga,  fituated  at  the  diftance  of  two  leagues 
from  St.  Domingo  j and  fortifying  themfelves 
there,  had  made  excurfions  with  amazing  intrepi- 
dity againll  the  common  enemy.  They  formed 
themfelves  into  fmall  companies,  confifting  of 
fifty,  à hundred,  or  a hundred  and  fifty  men 
each,  A boat,  of  a greater  or  fmaller  fize, 
was  all  their  naval  force.  Thefe  boats  Were 
fcarce  big  enough  for  a perfon  to  lie  down  in, 
and  they  had  nothing  to  fhelter  them  from  the 
ardent  heats  of  a burning  climate,  nor  from  the 
rains,  which  fall  in  torrents  in  thofe  regions. 
They  were  often  in  want  of  the  moft  neceffary 
fupports  of  life.  But  all  thefe  calamities  were 
forgotten  at  the  fight  of  a Ihip.  They  never  de- 
liberated on  the  attack,' but  proceeded  imme-’ 
diately  to  board  the  fhip,  of  whatever  fize  it 
might  be.  As  foon  as  they  threw  out  the  grap- 
pling, the  veflel  was  certainly  taken. 

In  cafes  of  extreme  neceflity,  thefe  banditti  at- 
tacked the  people  of  every  nation  j but  fell  upon 
the  Spaniards  at  all  times.  They  thought  that 
the  cruelties  they  had  exercifed  on  the  Ame- 
ricans, juftified  the  implacable  averfion  they  had 
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fwor’n  againft  them.  But  this  extraordinary  kind 
of  humanity  was  heightened  by  perfonal  refent- 
ment,  from  the  mortification  they  felt,  in  feeing 
themfelves  debarred  from  the  privilege  of  hunting 
and  fifiiing,  which  they  juftly  confidered  as  na- 
tural rights.  Such  was  their  infatuation,  that 
whenever  they  embarked  on  any  expedition,  they 
ufed  to  pray  to  Heaven  for  the  fuccefs  of  itj  and- 
they  never  came  back  from  the  plunder,  but 
they  conftantly  returned  thanks  to  God  for  their 
viftory. 

The  fhips  that  arrived  from  Europe  fcldom 
tempted  their  avidity.  Thefe  barbarians  would 
have  found  nothing  but  merchandife  in  them, 
the  fale  of  which  would  not  have  been  very 
profitable,  and  would  have  required  too  con- 
fiant an  attention.  They  always  waited  for  them 
on  their  return,  when  they  were  laden  with  the 
gold,  filver,  and  jewels  of  the  other  hemifpherc. 
If  they  met  with  a finglc  fiiip,  they  never  failed 
to  attack  her.  They  followed  the  fleets  them- 
felves, and  any  fiiip  that  firaggled,  or  remained 
behind,  was  inevitably  lofi.  The  Spaniards,  who 
trembled  at  the  fight  of  thefe  implacable  ene- 
mies, immediately  furrendered.  Life  was  granted 
to  them,  if  the  cargo  proved  a rich  onej  but  if 
the  conquerors  were  difappointed  in  their  expefta- 
tions,  all  the  crew  were  frequently  throw'n  into 
the  fea. 

Peter  Leqrand,  a native  of  Dieppe,  had  no 
more  than  four  pieces  of  cannon  and  twenty-eight 
men  in  his  boat;  yet  with  this  trifling  force  he 
ventured  to  attack  the  vice-admiral  of  the  gal- 
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® ^ leons.  He  boarded  him,  having  firft  given  ok- 

i_ji— ders  to  fink  his  own  veflel  j and  the  Spaniards 
were  fo  much  furpriled  at  this  boldnefs,  that  not 
one  of  them  attempted  to  oppofe  him.  When  he 
came  to  the  captain’s  cab-bin-,  who  was  engaged 
at  play,  he  prefented  a piftol  to  him,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  furrender.  This  commander,  with 
the  greater  part  of  the  crew,  ..they  landed  at  the 
ntfareft  cape,  as  a ufelefs  burden  to  the  fhip  they 
bad  fo  ill  defended,  and  referved  only  a fufficienr 
number  of  lailors  to  work  her.  ^ > < " 

FiFTY-five  free-booters,  who  had  failed  into  the 
fouthern  fea,  proceeded  as  far’as  California.  'To- 
retnfn  into  the  northern  fea,  they  were  obliged  to 
fail  two  thoufand  leagues  againft  the  wind  in  a ca- 
noe* When  they  were  at  the  Screights  of  Ma- 
gellan, they  were  feized  v/ith  rage  at  having 
made  no  plunder  in  £b  rich  an  ocean,  and  fteered 
again  towards  Peru,  They  were  informed  that 
there  was  in  the  port  of  Yauca,  a Ihip  the  cargo 
of  which  was  valued  at  feveral  millions  i they  im- 
mediately attacked,  took  her,  and  embarked  up- 
on her, 

Michael  de  Basoo,  Jnn^ué,  and  Lawrence  le 
'Graff,  were  cruifing  before  Carthagena  with  three 
fmall  and  bad  veffels,  when  two  men  of  war  failed 
oiit  of  the  harbour  to  attack  thefe  free-booters, 
and  to  bring  them  alive  or  dead,  ^The  Spa- 
niards were  fo  much  deceived  in  their  expec- 
tions,  that  they  were  themfelves  taken  prifon- 
ers.  The  vidtors  kept  the  fliips  } but  they  fcnit 
back  the  crews  with  a degree  of  fcorn,  which 
2 greatly 
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greatly  enhanced  the  fhame  of  a defeat  in  itfelf  fo 
humiliating. 

Michael  and  Brduage  havdng  received  intelli- 
gencei  that  a very  valuable  cargo  had  been  {hip- 
ped from  Garthagena  in  veffels  carrying  a foreign 
flagj  in  order  to  fecure  it  from  their  rapine,  at- 
tacked the  two  {hips  that  were  loaded  with' this 
treafure,  and  plundered  them.  The  Dutch  cap-i 
tains,  exafperated  at  their  being  beaten  by  fhips  fo 
inferior  to  their’si  ventured  to  tell  one  of  thefc 
adventurers  openlyj  that  if  he  had  been  alone;  he 
would  not  dare  to  attack  them.  Let  us  begin  the 
fight  agabi,  replied  the  Buccaneer  with  haughti- 
nefs,  and  my  companion  Jhall  remain  a quiet  fpeMator 
of  the' engagement . If  I Jhould  he  conqueror  again^ 
both  your  floips  fhall  alfo  be  mine.  The  prudent  re- 
publicans, far  from  accepting  the  challenge, 
quickly  made..  olF,  apprehending  if  they  fhould 
{top,  that  they  might  not  have  the  liberty  of  de- 
clining it.  r . .. 

LawrE'Nce, 'who  was  on  board  a very  fmall 
velTeJ,  was  overtaken  by  two  Spanilh  {hips;  car- 
rying each  fixty  guns.  Tou  have^  faid  he,  ad- 
drefllng.himfelf-to  his  companions,  too  much  expe- 
rience not  io  be  fenfible  of  your,  danger^  and  too  much 
courage- 1^  fear  itr.  On  this  occafion  we  mufi  avail 
ourfelves  of  every  circumftance,  hazard  every,  things 
attack  cfn4  deferi(i>ciurfelves  at  the  fainc_  f fine.-  Va- 
lour ...artifice^  rafimefs-t  and  even  -defpair.  Ufelf^^mufi 
■neotua-yh-o  employed,  fet  us  dread  the  ignpniiny  of  a Re- 
font Î let  us.  dread  the  cruelty  of  our  enemies'^ and  let 
\us  fight i that  we  may  efcape  them. 
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After  this  fpeech,  which  was  received  with 
general  applaufe,  the  captain  called  to  the  bravell: 
of  the  free- hooters,  and  publicly  ordered  him  to 
fet  fire  to  the  gun-powder,  on  the  firft  fignai  he 
lliould  give  him  i (hewing,  by  this  refolution, 
that  they  muft  either  expect  death,  or  defend 
themfelves.  Then  extending  his  hand  coward  the 
enemy,  fays  he,  fafs  bep-ween  their  jlïips^ 

and  fire  upon  them  from  every  fide  y according  to  your 
ufual  ctifiom.  This  plan  of  operation  was  executed 
with  equal  courage  and  difpatch.  The  fhips 
indeed  were  not  taken  ; but  the  crews  were  fo  re- 
duced in  number,  that  they  cither  were  not  able, 
or  had  not  courage  enough  to  continue  the  com- 
bat againft  a handful  of  refolute  men,  who,  even 
in  their  retreat,  carried  away  the  honour  of  the 
victory.  The  Spanifh.  commander  atoned,  by  his 
death,  for  the  difgrace  his  ignorance  and  coward- 
ice had  (lamped  upon  his  country.  In  every 
engagement  the  free-boo:ers  fliewed  the  fame 
fpirit  of  intrepidity. 

When  they  had  got  a confiderable  booty,  at 
firft  they  held  their  rendezvous  at  the  ifland  of 
Tortuga,  in  order  to  divide  the  fpoil  ; but  after- 
wards the  French  went  to  St.  Domingo,  and  the 
Englifti  to  Jamaica.  They  all  rook  an  oath,  that 
they  had  fecreted  none  of  the  fpoil.  If  any  one 
among  tliem  was  convided  of  perjury,  which 
feldom  happened,  he  was  left,  as  foon  as  an  op- 
portunity offered,  upon  fome  defert  ifland,  as  an 
infamous  perfon.  The  firft -fliares  of  the  booty 
were  always  given  to  thofe  who  had  been  maimed 
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in  any  of  their  engagements.  If  they  had  loft  a 
hand,  an  arm,  or  a leg,  they  received  two  hun- 
dred crowns  *.  An  eye,  or  a finger,  loft  in  fight, 
was  valued  only  at  half  the  above  fum.  The 
wounded  were  allowed  three  livres  f a day  for 
two  months,  to  enable  them  to  have  their  w'oiinds 
taken  care  of.  If  they  had  not  money  enough  to 
fulfil  thefe  facred  obligations,  the  whole  com- 
pany were  bound  to  engage  in  fome  frefh  expedi- 
tion, and  to  continue  it,  even  till  they  had  ac- 
quired a fufHcient  ftgck  to  enable  them  to  fatisfy 
•luch  honourable  contrats. 

After  this  a£l  of  juftice  and  humanity,  the 
remainder  of  the  booty  was  divided.  I’he  com- 
mander, in  ftriclnefs,  could  only  lay  claim  to  a 
fingle  fhare  as  the  reft  j but  they  complimented 
him  with  two  or  three,  in  proportion  as  they 
were  fatisfied  with  his  ftiill,  valour,  and  conduct. 
When  the  vefi'el  was  not  the  property  of  the  com- 
pany, the  perfon  who  had  fitted  it  out,  and  fur- 
rnifhed  it  with  neceflary  arms  and  provifions,  was 
entitled  to  a third  of  the  prizes.  Favour  never 
had  any  influence  in  the  divifion  of  the  booty; 
for  every  fhare  was  rigidly  determined  by  lot. 
This  probity  was  extended  even  to  the  dead. 
Their  fhare  was  given  to  their  furviving  compa- 
nion. If  the  perfon  who  had  been  killed  had 
none,  his  part  was  fejit  to  his  family.  If  there 
were  no  friends  pr  relations,  it  was  diftributed 
in  charity  to  the  poor  and  to  churches,  which 
were  to  pray  for  the  perfon  in  whofe  name  thefe 
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^ benefadlions  were  given,  the  fruits  of  inhuman 
but  neceffary  piratical  plunder. 

They  afterwards  indulged  themfelves  in  pro- 
fufions  of  all  kinds.  Unbounded  licentioufnefs 
in  gaming^  wine,  women,  every  kind  of  de- 
bauchery was  carried  to  the  utrpoft  pitch  of  ex- 
cefs,  and  was  ftopt  only  by  the  want  which  fnch 
profufions  brought  on.  Thofe  mep  who  were 
enriched  with  feveral  millions,  were  ip  an  inftant 
totally  ruined,  and  deftitute  of  clothes  and  pro- 
vifions.  They  returned  to  fea,  and  the  nevy 
fupplies  they  acquired  were  foon  lavifned  in  the 
fame  manner.  If  thefe  madmen  vyere  afl^ed, 
what  fatisfaélion  they  could  find  in  diffipating  fo 
rapidly,  what  they  had  gained  with  fo  .much  dif- 
ficulty; they  made  this  very  ingenuous  reply; 
“ Ejtpofed  as  we  are  to  fuch  a variety  of  dan- 
f'  gers,  our  life  is  totally  different  from  that  of 
ff  other  men.  Why  Ihould  we,  who  are  alive 
to-day,  and  may  be  dead  to  morrow,  think  of 
“ hoarding  up  ? We  reckon  only  the  day  we  live, 
“ but  never  think  upon  that  which  is  to  come. 
“ Our  concern  is  rather  to  fquander  life  away, 
“ than  to  preferye  it.’î 

The  Spanilh  colonies,  flattering  themfelvès 
with  the  hopes  of  feeing  an  end  td'their  miferies, 
and  reduced  almoft*  to  defpair  in’"  finding  them- 
felves  a perpetual  prey'  to  thefe  ruffiahs,  grew 
weary  of  navigatiort.  * Theÿ  gave' up  all' ‘ the 
power,  convenience^  and  fortune  thei;*  connec- 
tions procured  them,  and  formed  çhemfefÿes 
almofl:  into  fo  many  diftinft  and  feparate  ffates. 
They  were  fchfible  of  the  inconveniences  arifing 
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from  fuch*a  condufVy ‘.and -avowed  them';  but  the 
dread  of  falling  into-the  hands  of,  rapacious  and 
favage  men,  had  greater,  influence  over  them, 
than  the  diflates  of  honour,  intereft,  and  policy. 
This  was  the  riie  of  that  fpirit  of  ioadivity  which 
continues  to  this  time.  , , 

This  defpondeney^fcrved  only  to  increafe  the 
bold  nefs  of  the  free- hooters.  -As  yet  they  had 
only  appeared  in  the  Spanifh  fettlements,  in  order 
to  carry  off  fome  provifions  ; and  even  this  they 
had  done  very  feldom.  They  no  fooner  found 
their  captures  begin  to  diminilli,  than/they  deter- 
mined to  recover  by  land,  what  they  had  loft  at 
fea.  The  richeft  and  moft  populous  countries  of 
the  continent  were  plundered  and  laid  wafte. 
The  culture  of  lands  was  equally  negleded  with 
navigation;  and  the  Spaniards  dared  no  more 
appear  in  their- public  roads,  than  fail  in  the  lati- 
tudes which  belonged  to  them, 

Among  the  free-booters,  who  fignalized  them- 
felves  in  this  new  fpecies-of  cKcurfions,  Montbar, 
a gentleman'  of  Languedoc,  particularly  diftin- 
guilhed  himfelf.  Having,  by  chançe,  in  his  in- 
fancy, met  with  a circumftantial  açcount  of  thç 
cruelties.:  praiftifed  in  thq  New  World,  he  con^ 
ceived  an  averflon,  , which  he  carried  to  a, «degree 
of  frenzy  agaipft  that  nation  that  had  cpmmitted 
fuch  enormities;  rjUpon  this  point  a d^ory  is  told 
of  him,  that  \yhen  hetwas  3*,^  college,  ^qd  adting 
in  a play  the  .part,  of  ,-a  Frenchman,  who  quarr 
jelled. with  a 3p3P>3rd,  he  fell  upon  the  perfon 
who  perfonated . the  Spaniard  with  fuch  fury,  that 
he  would  have  ftrangled  him,  had  be  not  beep 
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refcued  out  of  his  hands.  His  heated  imagina- 
tion continually  reprefented  to  him  innumerable 
multitudes  of  people  maflacred  by  favage  monfters 
vdio  came  out  of  Spain.  He  was  animated  with 
an  irrefiftible  ardour  to  avenge  fo  much  innocent 
blood.  The  enthufiafm  this  fpirit  of  humanity 
worked  him  up  to,  was  turned  into  a rage  more 
cruel,  than  the  thirft  of  gold,  or  the  fanaticifm 
of  religion,  to  which  fo  many  vidlims  had  been 
facrificed.  The  manes  of  thefe  unhappy  fufferers 
feemed  to  rouze  him,  and  call  upon  him  for  ven- 
geance, He  had  bear’d  fome  account  of  the 
bretbre7i  of  the  coajiy  as  of  the  moft  inveterate 
enemies  to  the  Spanilh  name  : he  therefore  em- 
barked on  board  a fliip  in  order  to  join  them. 

In  the  paflage  they  met  with  a Spanifli  veflel, 
attacked  it,  and,*  as  it  was  ufual  in  thofe  times, 
immediately  boarded  it.  Montbar,  with  a fabre 
in  his  hand,  fell  upon  the  enemy,  broke  through 
them,  and  hurrying  twice  from  one  end  of  the  fliip 
to  the  other,  levelled  every  thing  that  oppofed 
him.  When  he  had  compelled  the  enemy  to  fur- 
render,  leaving  to  his  companions  the  happinefs 
of  dividing  fo  rich  a booty,  he  contented  himfelf 
with  the  favage  pleafure  of  contemplating  the 
dead  bodies  of  the  Spaniards  lying  in  heaps  to- 
gether, againfl:  whom  he  had  fwor’n  a confiant 
and  deadly  hatred.  ^ 

Fresh  opportunities  foon  occurred,  that  en- 
abled him  to  exert  this  fpirit  of  revenge,  without 
cxtinguifliing  it.  The  fliip  he  was  upon  arrived 
at  the  coaft  of  St.  Domingo.  The  French  who 
Were  fettled  in  the  ifland,  brought  him  only  a 
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fmall  quantity  of  refrefhment,  and  alleged  in  ex-  book 
cufe,  that  the  Spaniards  had  laid  wafte  their  » j 
fcttlements.  “ Why,’"  replied  Montbar,  « do 
“ you  fuffer  fuch  infults  ?”  “ Neither  do  we,” 
anfwered  they  in  the  fame  tone;  “ the -Spaniards 
“ have  experienced  what  kind  of  men  we  are,  and 
have  therefore  taken  advantage  of  the  time 
when  we  were  engaged  in  hunting.  But  we 
are  going  to  join  fome  of  our  companions,  who 
have  been  ftill  more  ill-treated  than  we,  and 
then  we  lhall  have  warm  work,”  If  yon 
approve  it,”  anfwered  Montbar,”  I will 
“ head  you,  not  as  your  commander,  but  as  the 
“ fcremoft  to  expofe  myfelf  to  danger.”  The 
Buccaneers  perceiving,  from  his  appearance,  that 
he  was  fuch  a man  as  they  wanted,  cheerfully 
accepted  his  offer.  The  fame  day  they  overtook 
the  enemy,  and  Montbar  attacked  them  with  an 
impetuofity  that  aftonifhed  the  braveft.  Nothing 
efcapcd  the  effeds  of  his  fury.  The  remaining 
part  of  his  life  was  equally  diflinguifhed  as  this 
day.  The  Spaniards  fuffered  fo  much  from  him, 
both  by  land  and  at  fea,  that  he  acquired  the 
name  of  the  Exterminator* 

His  ravage  difpofition,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
other  Buccaneers  who  attended  him,  having 
obliged  the  Spaniards  to  confine  themfelves  within 
their  fettlemenrs,  thefe  free-booters  refolved  to 
attack  them  there.  This  new  method  of  carry- 
ing on  the  war  required  fuperior  forces  j and  their 
affociations,  in  confequence,  became  more  nu- 
merous. The  fir  ft  that  was  confiderable,  was 
formed  by  Lolonois,  who  derived  his  name  from 
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the  fands  of  Olone,  the  place  of  his  birth.  From 
the  abjeét  ftate  of  a bondlman,  lie  had  gradually 
raifed  himfelf  to  the  command  of  two  canoes, 
with  twenty-two  men.  With  thel'e  he  was  fo  fuc- 
cefsful,  as  to  take  a Spanifh  frigate  on  the  coaft 
of  Cuba.  A Have  having  obferved  that  all  the 
men  who  were  wounded  were  put  to  death,  and 
fearing  left  he  fhould  fhare  the  fame  face, 
wanted  to  fave  himfelf  by  a perfidious  déclara- 
ration,  but  very  confiftent  with,  the  part  he  had 
been  deftined  to  take.  He  aftured  them,  that 
the  governor  of  the  Havannah  had  put  him  on 
board,  in  order  to  ferve  as  executioner  to  all 
the  Buccaneers  he  had  fentenced  to  be  hanged, 
not  doubting  in  the  leaft  but  they  would  be  all 
taken  prifoners.  The  favage  Lolonois,  fired 
with  rage  at  this  declaration,  ordered  ail  the 
Spaniards  to  be  brought  before  him,  and  cut  off 
their  heads  one  after  another,  fucking,  at  each 
ftroke,  the  drops  of  blood  that  trickled  dewn  his 
fabre.  He  then  repaired  to  the  Port-au-Prince, 
in  which  were  four  fliips,  fitted  out  purpofely  to 
fail  in  purfuk  of  him.  He  took  them,  and  threw 
all  the  crews  into  the  fea,  except  one  man^  whom 
he  faved,  in  order  to  fend  him  with  a letter  to 
the  governor  of  the  Havannah,  acquainting  him 
with  what  he  had  done,  and  affuring  him,  that  he 
would  treat  in  the  fame  manner  all  the  Spaniards 
that  fhould  fall  into  his  hands,  not  excepting  the 
governor  himfelf,  if  he  fhould  be  fo  fortunate  as 
to  take  him.  After  this  expedition,  he  ran  his 
canoes  and  prlze-fhips  a-ground,  and  failed  with 
his  frigate  only  to  the  ifland  of  Tortuga. 
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•Here  he  met  with  Michael  de  Bafco,  who  had  book 

^ X 

fo  much  diftinguiflied  himfelf  in  having  taken,  ^ 
even, under  the  cannon  of  Porto-Bello,  a Spanilh 
fhip,  eftimated  at  five  or  fix  millions  of  livres 
and  by  other  adlions”' equally  brave  and  daring. 

Thefe  two  adventurers  gave  out,  that  they  were 
going  together  upon  fome  important  proje6t,  and 
they  were  joined  by  four  hundred  and  forty  men. 

•This  corps,  the  moft  numerous  tlie  Buccaneers 
had  yet  been  able  to  mufter,  failed  to  the  bay  of 
Venezuela,  which  runs  up  into  the  country  for 
the  fpace  of  fifty  leagues.  The  fort  that  was 
built  at  the  entrance  of  it  for  it’s  defence  was 
taken;  the  cannon  fpiked,  and  the  whole  garri- 
'fooj  confifting  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  put 
to  the  fword.  They  then  reimbarked,  and  came 
to  Maracaybo,  built  on  the  weftern  coaft  of  the 
lake  of  the  fame  name,  at  the  difiance  of  ten 
leagues  from  it’s  mouth.  This  city,  which  had 
become  flourifhing  and  rich  by  it’s  trade  in  fl-tins, 
tobacco,  and  cocoa,  was  deferred.  The  inha- 
bitants had  retired  with  their  efFefts  to  the  other 
fide  of  the  bay.  If  the  Buccaneers  had  not  lofi  a 
fortnight  in  riot  and  debauch,  they  would  have 
found  at  Gibraltar,  near  the  extremity  of  the 
lake,  .every  thing  that  the  inhabitants  had  fe- 
,.creted,  to  fecure  it  from  being  plundered.  'On 
the.Gontrary,  they  met  with  fortifications  lately 
erefted,  which  they  had  the  ufelefs  fatisfaefiion 
.of  making  themfelves  mafiers  of,  at  the  expence 
-of  a great  deal  .of  blood  ; for  the  inhabitants  had 

....  ' > . - ' 
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B 0^0  K already  removed  'at  a diftance  the  mofh  valuable 
> part  of  their  property.  Exafperated  at  this  dif- 
appointment,  they  fet  fire  to  Gibraltar.  Mara- 
caybo  would  have  fhared  the  fame  fate,  had  it 
not  been  ranfomed.  Befide  the  fum  they  received 
for  it’s  ranfom,  they  alfo  carried  off  with  them 
all  the  croffes,  pidures,  and  bells  of  the  churches; 
intending,  as  they  faid,  to  build  a chapel  in  the 
ifland  of  Tortuga,  and  to  confecrate  this  part  of 
their  fpoils  to  facred  purpofes.  Such  was  the  reli- 
gion of  thefe  barbarous -people,  who  could  make 
no  other  offering  to  heaven,  than  that  which  arofe 
from  their  robberies  and  plunder. 

While  they  were  idly  difîlpating  the  fpoils  they 
had  made  on  the  coaft  of  Venezuela,  Morgan,  the 
moft  renowned  of  the  Englifli  free- hooters,  failed 
from  Jamiaca  to  attack  Porto-Bello.  His  plan  of 
operations  was  fo  well  contrived,  that  he  furprifed 
the  city,  and  took  it  without  oppofition.  In  or- 
der to  fecure  the  fort  with  the  fame  facility,  he 
compelled  the  women  and  the  priefts  to  fix  the 
fcaling  ladders  to  the  walls,  from  a full  conviefion, 
that  the  gallantry  and  fuperftition  of  the  Spaniards 
would  never  fuffer  them  to  fire  at  the  perfons  they 
confidered  as  the  objets  of  their  love  and  reve- 
rence. But  the  garrifon  was  not  to  be  deceived 
by  this  artifice,  and  was  only  to  be  fubdued  by 
force  of  arms;  the  treafures  that  were  carried  away 
from  this  famous  port  were  acquired  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  much  bloodflied. 

The  eonqueft  ofPanama  was  an  obje6t  of  much 
greater  importance.  To  fecure  this,  Morgan 
thought  it  neceffary  to  fail  in  the  latitudes  of 

Cofta- 
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Cofta-Ricca,  to  procure  ibme  guides  in>  the  ifland  ^ 
of  Sc.  Catharine,  to  -which  the  Spaniards  tranfport-  v 
ed  their  malefactors.  This  place  was  fo  ftrongly 
fortified,  that  it  ought  to  have  flopped  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  mofl  intrepid  commander  for  ten 
years.  Notwit, hftancling.  this,  the  governor,  on 
the  firft  appearance  of  the  pirates,  fent  privately 
to  concert  meafures  how  he  might  furrender  him- 
felf  without  incurring  the  imputation  of  coward- 
ice. The  refulc  of  this  confultaiion  was,  that 
Morgan,  in  the  night-time,  Ihould  attack  a fort 
at  fome  dlflaiice,  and  that  the  governor  fhould 
Tally  out  of  the  citadel  to  defend  this  important 
pofl  i that  the  befiegers  flioiild  then  attack  him 
in  the  rear,  and  take  him  prifoner,  which  would 
confequently  occafion  a furrender  of  the  place. 

It  was  agreed  that  a brilk  firing  fitould  be  kept 
up  on  both  Tides,  without  doing  mifchief  to  either. 
This  farce  was  admirably  carried  on.  The  Spa- 
niards, without  being  expoTed  to  any  danger, 
appeared  to  have  done  their  duty;  and  the  free- 
booters, after  having  totally  demolifhed  the  for- 
tifications, and  put  on  board  their  veflels  a pro- 
digious quantity  of  warlike  flores,  which  they 
found  at  Sc.  Catharine’s,  fleered  their  courfc 
towards  the  river  Chagre,  the  only  channel  that 
was  open  to  them,  to  arrive  at  the  place  which  was 
the  object  of  their  utmoft  wiflies. 

At  the  entrance  of  this  confiderable  river,  a fort 
was  built  upon  a fteep  rock,  which  die  waves  of 
the  Tea  conflancly  beat  againft.  Tins  bulwark, 
very  difficult  of  accefs,  was  defended  by  an  officer, 
whoTe  extraordinary  abilities  were  equal  to  his 

courage, 
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courage,  and  by  a garrifon  that  deferved  fuch  a 
commander.  The  free-booters,  -for  the  firft  time, 
here  met  with  a refiftance  that  could  only  be 
equalled  by  their  perfeverance:  it  was  a doubtful 
point,  whether  they  would  fucceed,  or  be  obliged 
to  raife  the  fiege,  when  a lucky  accident  happen- 
edi  that  proved  favourable  to  their  glory  and  their 
fortune.  The  commander  was  killed,  and  the 
fort  accidentally  took  fire  : the  befiegers  then  tak- 
ing advantage  of  this  double  calamity,  made  them- 
felves  mafters  of  the  place. 

Morgan  left  his  veflels  at  anchor,  with  a fuffi- 
cient  number  of  men  to  guard  them,  and  failed  up 
the  river  in  his  boats  for  thirty-three  miles,  till  he 
came  to  Cruces,  where  it  ceafes  to  be  navigable.- 
He  then  proceeded  by  land  to  Panama,  which  was 
only  five  leagues  diftant.  Upon  a large  and  ex- 
tenfive  plain  that  was  before  the  city,  he  met  with 
à confiderable  body  of  troops,  whom  he  put  to 
flight  with  the  greateft  eafe,  and  entered  into  the 
city,  that  was  now  abandoned. 

Here  were  found  prodigious  treafures  conceal- 
ed in  the  wells  and  caves.  Some  valuable  com- 
modities were  taken  upon  the  boats  that  were  left 
aground  at  low  water.  In  the  neighbouring* Fo- 
refts  were  alfo  found  feveral  rich  depofits.  But  the 
party  of  free-booters  who  were  making^excurfions 
into  the  country,  little  fatisfied  with  this  booty, 
exercifed  the  moft  fliocking  tortures  on  the  Spa- 
niards, Negroes,  and  Indians  they  difcovered,  to 
oblige  them  to  confefs  where  they  had  fecreted 
their  own  as  well  as  their  maflefs  riches.  A beg- 
gar, accidentally  going  into  a caftlc  that  had  been 
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deferted  through  fear,  found  fome  apparel  that  he  ^ o o.,K' 
put  on.  He  had  fcarcely  dreffed  :hinnrelf  in  this 
manner,  when  he  was  perceived  by  thefe  pirates,: 
who  demanded  of  him  where;  his  gold  was.  The 
unfortunate  man.  Ihewed  them  the  ragged  cloaths 
he  had  juft  throw’n  off.  He  was  inftantly  tortur- 
ed } but  as  he  made  no  difcoyery,  he  was  given  up 
to  fome  (laves,  who  put  an  end  to  his  life.  Thus 
the  treafure  the  Spaniards  had  acquired  in  the  New 
World  by  maffacres  and  torture^  were  reftored 
again  in  the  fame  manner.  , 

In  the  midft  of  fuch  fcenes  of  horror,  the  fa- 
vage  Morgan  fell  in  love.  His  chara(5l-er  was  not, 
likely  to  infpire  the  object  of  his  attachment  with 
favourable  fentiments  towards  him.  He  was  rc- 
folved  therefore  toifubdue  by  force  the  beautiful 
Spaniard  that  inflamed  and  tormented  him.  Stopy 
cried  (he  to  this  favage,-  as  (hedprung  wjth  eager- 
nefs  from  his  arms,.  ; T.kinkejl  thou,  -Jhen  that 
thou  can  ft  raviflo  my  honour  frcpi  mCi  -af  ihouf  foaji 
wrefted  from  me  my  fortune  arid  my  Ijberty  ? Be.  affur- 
ed  that  I can  die  y and--.lre,re;yenged^''  Plaving  (aid 
this,  (he  drew  out  a poigniaid  from  under  her 
gown,  vyhich  (he . would  have,  plunged  into  his 
heart,  had  he^pQl  avoided  the  blow,, 

BufrMorg^j},  §:ill  in0a,med  y/ith  atpalTion  which 
this  d^îterm-ined.-.rçflftaneçiihad  turned  into  rage, 
inftead  of  the.  tendetnefs  and  attention  1^  had 
made  u(è  of  to  preva-il-upon  his  captive,  now  pro- 
ceeded to  treat  .her  wfthj-he  greateft  inhumanity. 

The  fair  Spaniar;d,- ji^j.imoveably  refolute,  ftimu- 
laced,  at  the.fame  tirric-thac  (he  reflftcd  the  frantic 
deflres  of  Morgan  i till  at  laft  the  pirates,  expref- 
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fing  their  refentment  at  bein-g  kept  To  long  in  a 
ftate  of  inaftivity,  by  a caprice  which  appeared 
extravagant  to  them,  he  was  under  the  necefTity 
of  liftening  to  their  complaints,  and  giving  up  his 
purfuit,  Panama  w'as  burnt.  They  then  fet  fail 
with  a great  number  of  prifoners,  who  were  ran- 
fomed  a few  days  after,  and  came  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Chagre  with  a prodigious  booty. 

Before  the  break  of  the  day  that  had  been 
fixed  upon  for  the  divifion  of  the  fpoil,  Morgan, 
while  the  reft  of  the  pirates  were  in  a deep  fleep, 
with  the  principal  free-booters  of  his  own  country, 
failed  for  Jamaica,  in  a veflel  which  he  had  laden 
with  the  rich  fpoils  of  a city,  that  ferved  as  the 
ftapleof  commerce  between  the  old  and  the  New 
World.  This  ihftance  of  treachery,  unhear’d-of 
before,  excited  a rage  and  refentment  not  to  be 
deferibed.  The  Englifli  purfued  the  robber,  in 
hopes  of  wrefting  from  him  the  booty  of  which 
their  right  and  their  avidity  had  been  fruftrated. 
The  French,  though  fharers  in  the  fame  lofs,  re- 
tired to  the  ifland  of  Tortuga,  from  whence  they 
made  feveral  expeditions.  But  they  were  all 
trifling,  till,  in  the  year  1683,  they  attempted  one 
of  the  greateft  importance. 

The  plan  of  this  expedition  was  formed  by  Van 
Horn,  a native  of  Oftend,  though  he  had  ferved 
all  his  life  among  the  French.  His  intrepidity 
would  never  let  him  fufter  the  leaft  figns  of  cow- 
ardice among  thofe  who  were  affociated  with  him. 
In  the  heat  of  an  engagement  he  went  about  his 
ftiip,fucceftively  obferved  his  men,  and  immediate- 
ly killed  thofe  who  ihrank  at  the  fudden  report  of  a 
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pjftol,  gun,  or  cannon.  This  extraordinary  difci-i 
pline  had.  made  him  become  the  terror  of  the 
coward,  and' the  idol  of  the  brave,  in  other  re- 
fpedls,  he  readily  lhared  with  the  men  of  fpirit  and 
bravery  theimmenfe  riches  that  were  acquired  by 
fo  truly  warlike  a di/pofition.  When  he  went  up- 
on thefe  expeditions,  he  generally  failed  in  his  Iri- 
gate,  which  was  his  own  property.!.  But  thefe  new. 
defigns  requiring  greater  numbers  to  carry  them 
into  execution,  he  took  to  his  afTiftance.Granjmonc, 
Godfrey, -and,  Jonqué,  three  Frenchmen,,  diftin- 
guifhed  by- their  exploits,  and  Lawre.nce  tie  Graff, 
aDutchrnan,  who  had  fignalized  himfclf  (till  more 
than  they.  Twelve,  hundred  free-booters  joined 
themfelves;to  thefe. famous  commanders,  and.failcd 
in  fix  veffels  for  Vera  Crvz.  : 

.•.-I'-.  • 

^HEdarknefs  of  the  night  favoured  their  land- 
ing, which,  was  effected  at.  three  leagues  from  the 
place,  where,  they- arrived  ^without  being  difeo- 
vered.  The  governor,  .the  fort,  the  barracks, 
and  the  polls  of  the  greateft'.confequence^  every 
thing,  in  a word,  that  copld  occafion  any  refinance, 
was  taken  by  breaks  of  day..  All  the  citizens, 
men,  women,  and. children,  were  fhut  up  in  the 
churches,  where  they  had  fled  for  fheltêr.  At  the 
door  of.e^ch  churqfi  were  placed  barrels  of  gun- 
powder tp  blow  up  , the  building.  A free-booter, 
with  alighted  match,  was  to  fet  fire  to  it  upon  the 
leaf!;  appearance  of  an  infurre6lion. 

While  the  city  was  kept  in  fuch  terror,  it  was 
eafily  pillaged  ; and  after  the  free-booters  had  car- 
ried off  what  was  moft  valuable,  they  made  a pro- 
pofal  to  the  citizens  who  were  kept  priibners  in 
VoL.  V.  ■ F the 
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B o o K f churches,  to  ranfom  their  lives  and  liberties,  by 

' ^ — > a contribution  of  ten  millions  of  livres*.  Thefe 

unfortunate  people,  who  had  neither  eaten  nor 
drunk  for  three  days,  cheerfully  accepted  the  terms 
that  were  offered  them.  Half  of  the  money  was 
paid  the  fame  day:  the  other  part  was  expefled  from 
the  inland  parts  of  the  country;  when  there  ap- 
peared, on  an  eminence,  a confiderable  body  of 
troops  advancing,  and  near  the  port  a fleet  of  fe- 
venteen  fhips  from  Europe.  At  the  fight  of  this 
armament  the  free-booters,  without  any  marks  of 
furprife,  retreated  quietly  with  fifteen  hundred 
flaves  they  had  carried  off  with  them,  as  a trifling 
indemnification  for  the  reft  of  the  money  they  ex- 
pe61:ed,  the  fettling  of  which  they  referred  to  a 
more  favourable  opportunity.  Thefe  ruffians  fin- 
cerely  believed,  that  whatever  they  pillaged  or 
exafted  by  force  of  arms  upon  the  coafts  where 
they  made  a defcent,  was  their  lawful  property  -, 
and  that  God  and  their  arms  gave  them  an  un- 
doubted right  not  only  to  the  capital  of  thefe 
contributions  they  compelled  the  inhabitants  ta 
fign  a written  engagement  to  fulfil,  but  even  to 
the  intereft  of  that  part  of  the  fum  that  was  not 
yet  paid. 

Their  retreat  was  equally  glorious  and  daring. 
They  boldly  failed  through  the  midft  of  the  Spa- 
nifli  fleet,  which  let  them  pafs  without  firing  a Angle 
gun;  and  were,  in  fad,  rather  afraid  of  being 
attacked  and  beaten.  The  Spaniards  would  nos 
probably  have  efcaped  fo  eafily,  and  with  no  other 
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inconvenience,  but  fuch  as  arofe  from  their  fears.  If  b o o ic 

the  veiTels  of  the  pirates  had  not  been  laden  with  ■_ 
riches,  or  if  the  Spanifh  fleet  had  been  freighted 
with  any  other  effects  but  fuch  merchandife  as  were 
little  valued  by  thefe  pirates. 

A YEAR  had  fcarce  elapfed  fince  their  return 
from  Mexico,  when  on  a fudden  they  were  all 
feized  with  the  rage  of  going  to  plunder  the  coun- 
try of  Peru.  They  expeded,  undoubtedly,  to 
find  greater  treafures  upon  a Tea  little  frequented^ 
than  upon  one  fo  long  expofed  to  plunder^  The 
French  and  Englifh,  and  even  the  pirate  aflbeia- 
tions  of  thefe  two  nations,  projefted  this  plan  at 
the  fame  time,  without  having  concerted  it  to- 
gether. Four  thoufand  men  direfted  their  courfe 
to  this  part  of  the  New  Hemifphere.  Some  of 
them  came  by  the  continent,  and  others  by  the 
Streights  of  Magellan,  to  the  place  that  was  the 
obje6t  of  their  wiflies.  If  the  intrepidity  of  thefe 
barbarians  had  been  dlrefted^  by  a fkilful  and  re- 
fpeflable  commander,  to  one  Angle  uniform  end, 
this  important  colony  would  have  been  loft  to  Spain. 

But  their  natural  charafter  was  an  invincible  ob- 
ftacle  to  fo  rare  an  union  ; for  they  always  form- 
ed themfelves  into  lèverai  diftineft  bodies,  fome- 
times  into  fo  few  in  number  as  ten  or  twelve, 
who  afted  together,  or  feparately,  as  the  moft 
trifling  capr»ce  dire6ted.  Grognier,  Lecuyer, 

Picard,  and  Le  Sage,  were  the  moft  diftinguifl-i- 
ed  officers  among  the  French  : David,  Samms, 

Peter,  Wilner,  and  Townley,  among  the  Englifti. 

Such  of  thofe  adventurers  as  had  got  into  the 
South  Sea  by  the  Streights  of  Darien,  feized  upon 
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the  firft  vefTels  they  found  upon  the  coaft.  Their' 
affociates,  v/ho  had  failed  in  their  own  veflels, 
were  not  much  better  provided.  Weak  however 
as  they  were,  they  beat,  funk,  or  took,  all  the 
fhips  that  were  fitted  out  againft  them.  The 
Spaniards  then  fufpended  their  navigations.  The 
free-booters  were  continually  obliged  to  make 
defcents  upon  the  coafts  to  get  provifions  j or  to 
go  by  land  in  order  to  plunder  thofe  cities  where 
the  booty  was  fecured.  They  fucceffively  at- 
tacked Seppo,  Puebla-Nuevo,  Leon,  Reulejo,. 
Pueblo-Viejo,  Chiriquita,  Efparfo,  Granada, 
Villia,  Nicoya,  Tecoantepec,  Mucmeluna,  Chu- 
luteca,  New-Segovia,  and  Guayaquil,  the  moft 
confiderable  of  all  thefe  places. 

As  Gfognier  was  returning  home  from  one  of 
thofe  rapid  expeditions,  he  found  that  a defile 
through  which  he  was  to  pafs,  was  occupied  by 
fome  battalions  that  were  intrenched,  who  offer- 
ed not  to  impede  his  retreat,  provided  he  would 
confient  toreleafe  the  prifoners  he  had  taken.  If  y 
faid  he,  you  would  have  my  prifoners^  you  muji  cut 
their  irons  afunder  with  your  fabres  j with  refpedi  to 
my  pajfage,  my  [word  fecures  that  to  me.  This  an- 
fwer  gained  him  a viftory,  and  he  purfued  his 
march  uomolefted. 

Universal  terror  prevailed  throughout  the  em- 
pire ; the  approach  of  the  free-booters,  and  even 
the  fear  of  their  arrival  difperfed  the  people.  The 
Spaniards,  grown  effeminate  by  the  moft  extra- 
vagant luxury,  enervated  by  the  peaceful  exercife 
of  their  tyranny,  and  reduced  to  the  ftate  of  their 
flaves,  never  waited  for  the  enemy,  unlefs  they 
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“wçre  atleaft  twenty  to  one;  and  even  then  they  ® ° ® ^ 
were  beaten.  They  retained  no  iinpreffion  of  the  * — v-^ 
pride  .and  nobility  of  their  origin.  They  were  fo 
much  degenerated,  that  they  had  loft  all  ideas  of 
the  art  of  war,  and -were  even  fcarce  acquainted 
with  the  ufe  of  fire-arms.  They  were  but  Iktle 
better  than  the  Americans,  whom  they  trampled 
upon.  This  extraordinary  want  of  courage  was 
increafed,  from  the  idea  they  had  conceived  of 
the  ferocious  men  who  attacked  them.  Their 
monks  had  draw’n  them  with  the  fame  hideous 
features,  with  which  they  reprefented  devils  ; and 
they  themfelves  had  overcharged  the  picture. 

Such  a reprefentation,  the  olfspring  of  a wild  and 
terrified  imagination,  equally  imprinted  on  every 
mind  averfion  and  terror. 

Notwithstanding  the  excefs  of  their  refent- 
ment,  the  Spaniards  only  recked  their  revenge 
upon  their  foes,  when  they  were  no  more  able  to 
infpire  terror.  As  foon  as  the  Buccaneers  had 
quitted  the  place  they  had  plundered,  and  if  any  of 
them  had  been  killed  in  the  attack,  the  body  was 
digged  up  again,  mutilated,  or  made  to  pafs 
through  the  various  kinds  of  torture,  that  would 
have  been  praftifed  upon  the  man,  had  he  been 
alive.  This  abhorrence  of  the  free-booters  was 
extended  even  to  the  places  on  v/hich  they  had 
exercifed  their  cruelties.  The  cities  they  had 
taken  were  excommunicated  ; the  very  walls  and 
foil  of  the  places  which  had  been  laid  wafte  were 
anathematized,  and  the  inhabitants  abandoned 
them  fpr  ever. 
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This  rage,  equally  impotent  and  childirti, 
could  only  contribute  to  embolden  that  of  their 
enemies.  As  foon  as  they  took  a town,  it  was 
diredly  fet  on  fire,  unlefs  a fum,  proportioned  to 
it’s  value,  was  given  to  fave  it.  The  prifoners 
uken  in  battle  were  maflacred  without  mercy,  if 
they  were  not  ranfqmed  by  government,  or  by 
individuals  : gold,  pearls,  or  precious  (tones, 
were  the  only  things  accepted  of  for  the  payment 
of  their  ranfom.  Silver  being  too  common,  and 
^oo  weighty  in  proportion  to  it’s  value,  would 
have  been  troublefome  to  them.  In  a word,  the 
chances  of  fortune,  that  feldom  leaye  guilt  un- 
punillied,  nor  adverfity  without  a compenfation 
for  it’s  fufferings,  atoned  for  the  crimes  com- 
mitted in  the  conqueftof  the  New  World,  and  the 
Indians  were  amply  avenged  of  the  Spaniards. 

But  it  happened  in  this,  as  it  generally  does  in 
events  of  this  nature,  that  thofe  who  committed 
fuch  outrages,  did  not  long  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
them.  Several  of  them  died  in  the  courfe  of  thefe 
piracies,  from  the  effects  of  the  climate,  from 
diftrefs  or  debauchery.  Some,  were  fliipwrecked 
in  paffing  the  Streights  of  Magellan,  and  at  Cape 
Horn.  Moft  of  thofe  who  attempted  to  get  to 
the  Northern  Sea  by  land,  fell  into  the  ambufeade 
that  was  laid  for  them,  and  loft  either  their  lives, 
or  the  booty  they  had  acquired.  The  Englifh  and 
French  colonies  gained  very  little  by  an  expedi- 
tion that  lafted  four  years,  and  found  themfelves 
deprived  of  their  braveft  inhabitants. 

While  fuch  piracies  were  committed  on  the 
Southern  Ocean,  the  Northern  was  threatened 
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with  the  fame  by  Grammont.  He  was  a native  book, 
of  Paris,  by  birth  a gentleman,  and  had  diftin-  ■ 
guilhed  himfelf  in  a military  capacity  in  Eu- 
rope j but  his  paffion  for  wine,  gaming,  and 
women,  had  induced  him  to  join  the  pirates. 

His  virtues,  perhaps,  were  fufficient  to  have 
atoned  for  his  vices.  He  was  affable,  polite, 
generous,  and  eloquent  : he  was  endued  with  a 
found  judgment,  and  was  a perfon  of  approved 
valour,  which  foon  made  him  be  confidered  as 
the  chief  of  the  French  free-booters.  As  foon 
as  it  was  know’n  that  he  had  taken  up  arms,  he 
was  immediately  joined  by  a number  of  brave 
men.  The  governor  of  St.  Domingo,  who  had 
at  length  prevailed  upon  his  mailer  to  approve  of 
the  projefl,  equally  wife  and  juft,  of  fixing  the 
pirates  to  fome  place,  and  inducing  them  to  be- 
come cultivators,  was  defirous  of  preventing  the 
concerted  expedition,  and  forbad  it  in  the  king’s 
name.  Grammont,  who  had  a greater  ftiare  of  fenfe 
than  his  affociates,  was  not  on  that  account  more 
inclined  to  comply,  and  fternly  replied  : How  can 
Le'wis  difapprove  of  a dejign  he  is  unacquainted  with^ 
and  which  hath  been  planned  only  a few  days  ago? 

This  anfwer  highly  pleafed  all  the  free-booters, 
who  direélly  embarked,  in  1685,  to  attack  Cam- 
peachy. 

They  landed  without  oppofition.  But  at  fome 
diftance  from  the  coaft,  they  were  attacked  by 
eight  hundred  Spaniards,  who  were  beaten  and 
purfued  to  the  town,  where  both  parties  entered 
at  the  fame  time.  The  cannon  they  found  there 
was  immediately  levelled 'ag^inft  the  citadel.  As 
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ic  had  very  little  effecl,  they  were  contriving 
Tome  ftratagem  to  enable  them  to  become  mafters 
of  the  place,  when  intelligence  was  brought  that 
it  was  abandoned.  There  remained  in  it  only  a 
gunner,  an  Englifliman,  and  an  officer  of  fuch 
lignai  courage,  that  he  chofe  rather  to  expofe 
himfelf  to  the  greateft  extremities,  than  bafely  to 
fly  from  the  place  with  the  reft.  The  commander 
of  the  Buccaneers  received  him  with  marks  of 
diftinflion,  generoufly  releafed  him,  gave  him  up 
all  his  eftecls,  and  befides  complimented  him  with 
fome  valuable  prefents  : fuch  influence  have  cou- 
rage and  fidelity,  even  on  the  minds  of  thofe  who 
feem  to  violate  all  the  rights  of  fociety. 

The  conquerors  of  Campeachy  fpent  two 
months  in  fearching  all  the  environs  of  the  city, 
for  twelve  or  fifteen  leagues,  carrying  off  every 
thing  that  the  inhabitannts,  in  their  flight, 
thought  they  had  preferved.  When  all  the  trea- 
fure  they  had  colle6led  from  every  quarter  was 
depofited  in  the  (hips,  a propofal  was  made  to 
the  governor  of  the  province,  who  ftill  kept  the 
field  with  nine  hundred  men,  to  ranfom  his  capi- 
tal city.  His  refufal  determined  them  to  burn  it, 
and  demoliili  the  citadel.  The  French,  on  the 
feftival  of  St.  Louis,  were  celebrating  the  anni- 
verfary  of  their  king;  and,  in  the  tranfports  of 
their  patriotifm,  intoxication,  and  national  love 
of  their  prince,  they  burnt  to  the  value  of  a mil- 
lion * of  logwood  ; a part,  and  a very  confider- 
able  one  too,  of  the  fpoil  they  had  made.  After 
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this  fingular  and  extravagant  inftance  of  folly,  of  ^ o o k. 
v.'hich  Ph-enchmen  only  could  boaft,  they  returned 
to  St.  Domingo. 

The  little  advantage  which  the  Englifli  and 
French  free-booters  had  made  by  their  laft  expe- 
ditions upon  the  continent,  had  infenfibly  led 
them  to  have  recourfe  to  their  ufual  pyratical  ex- 
peditions upon  the  Tea.  Both  were  employed  in 
attacking  the  fhips  they  met  with  j when  a parti- 
cular train  of  circumftances  again  engaged  the 
French  in  that  courfe,  which  every  thing  had  ren- 
dered them  diffatisfied  with. 


A FEW  enterprifing  men  had  fitted  out  in  1697* 
in  the  ports  of  France,  and  under  the  ianflion  of 
government,  I'even  flrips  of  the  line,  and  a pro- 
portionate number  of  inferior  veflels.  This  fleet, 
commanded  by  Commodore  Pointis,  conveyed 
troops  for  landing  ; and  it*s  deftination  w'as  againft 
Carthagena,  one  of  the  richeft  and  belt  fortified 
towns  of  the  New  World.  It  was  expedled  that 
this  expedition  would  be  attended  with  great  dif- 
ficulties, but  it  was  hoped  that  they  would  be 
furmounted,  if  the  Buccaneers  would  afTifl: 
in  it,  which  they  did  engage  to  do,  from  mo- 
tives of  complaifance  to  DucalTe,  governor  of 
St.  Domingo,  who  was,  and  deferved  to  be, 
their  idol. 

These  men,  whofe  boldnefs  could  not  be  re- 
ftrained,  did  ftill  more  than  was  expecfted  from 
them.  No  fooner  had  they  perceived  a fmall 
breach  in  the  fortifications  of  the  lower  town, 
than  they  ftormed  the  place,  and  planted  their 
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ftandards  upon  the  walls.  They  carried  the  other 
works  with  the  fame  intrepidity.  The  town  fur- 
rendered,  and  it’s  fubmifiion  was  owen  to  the 
Buccaneers. 

All  kinds  of  enormities  fucceeded  this  event. 
The  general,  who  was  an  unjuft,  covetous,  and 
cruel  man,  broke  every  article  of  the  capitulation. 
Although  the  apprehenfions  of  an  army,  that  was 
colleéting  in  the  inland  country,  had  made  him 
confent  that  the  inhabitants  fhould  keep  half  of 
their  moveable  effedls,  yet  every  thing  was  given 
up  to  the  moll  horrible  plunder.  The  officers 
were  the  firft  thieves  ; and  it  was  not  till  they 
had  gorged  themfelves  with  the  fpoils,  that  the 
foldiers  were  fuffered  to  ranfack  the  houfes.  As 
for  the  Buccanners,  they  were  kept  in  employ- 
ment out  of  the  town,  while  the  treafure  was 
feized. 

PoiNTis  pretended  that  the  fpoils  did  not  ex- 
ceed feven  or  eight  millions  of  livres  *.  Du- 
caffe  valued  them  at  30,000,000  -f,  and  others 
at  40,000,000  The  Buccaneers,  according  to 
agreement,  were  to  receive  one  quarter  of  the 
whole,  whatever  it  might  be.  They  were  how- 
ever given  to  underftand,  that  their  profit  would 
only  amount  to  40,000  crowns  ||. 

The  fhips  had  fet  fail  when  the  propofal  was 
made  to  thefe  intrepid  men,  who  had  decided  the 
viftory.  Exafperated  at  this  treatment,  which 
fo  evidently  affedted  their  rights,  and  difappointed 
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their  expeclations,  they  refolved  immediately  to  book 
board  the  yeflel  called  the  Scepter,  where  Pointis  ^ j 
himfelf  was,  and  which,  at  that  time,  was  too 
far  diftant  from  the  reft  of  the  (hips,  to  expert 
to  be  affifted  by  them,  This  infamous  com.- 
mander  was  upon  the  point  of  being  maflacred, 
when  one  of  the  mal-contents  cried  out  : Brethren, 
why  Jhould  we  atack  this  rafcal  ? He  hath  carried  off 
nothing  that  belongs  to  ns.  He  hath  left  our  jhare 
at  Carthagena,  and  there  we  muji  go  to  recover  it. 

This  propofal  was  received  with  general  applaufe, 

A favage  joy  at  once  fucceeded  that  gloomy  me- 
lancholy which  had  feized  them,  and  without 
further  deliberation  all  their  Ihips  failed  towards 
the  city. 

As  foon  as  they  had  entered  the  city  without 
meeting  with  any  refiftance,  the  Buccaneers  Ihut 
up  all  the  men  in  the  great  church,  and  fpoke  to 
them  in  the  following  words  : 

We  are  not  ignorant  that  you  confider  us 
as  men  void  of  faith,  and  of  all  religion,  as 
infernal  beings  rather  than  men.  The  abhor- 
‘‘  rence  you  have  of  us,  hath  been  manifefted  by 
the  opprobrious  terms  with  which  you  afFe6l  to 
defcribe  us  j and  your  miftruft  of  us,  by  your 
“ refufing  to  treat  with  us  of  your  capitulation. 

You  fee  us  here  armed,  and  capable  of  avenging 
ourfelves.  The  palenefs  vifible  upon  your 
countenances  plainly  fhews  that  you  expedl  the 
moft  fevere  treatment  ; and  your  confcience 
tells  you,  no  doubt,  that  you  deferve  it.  Be 
“ at  length  undeceived,  and  acknowlege,  in 
‘f  this  inftance,  that  the  injurious  appellations 
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“ with  which  you  ftigmatize  us,  are  not  to  be 
applied  to  us,  but  to  the  infamous  general  un- 
“ der  whofe  command  we  lately  fought.  The 
traitor  to  whom  we  have  opened  the  gates  of  the 
city,  which  he  would  never  have  entered  with- 
out  our  affiftance,  hath  feized  upon  the  fpoils 
acquired  at  our  hazard,  and  by  our  courage  j 
and  by  this  a6l  of  injuftice  hath  compelled  us 
“ to  return  to  you.  Our  moderation  muftjuf- 
tify  our  fmcerity.  We  will  quit  your  city  im- 
mediately,  upon  your  delivering  5,000,000  of 
livres  * into  our  hands.  This  is  the  whole  of 
our  claim  -,  and  we  pledge  our  honour  to  you, 
that  we  will  inftantly  retreat.  But  if  you  re- 
fufe  us  fo  moderate  a contribution,  look  at  our 
fabres  : we  fvvear  by  them  that  we  will  fpare 
no  perfon  j and  when'  the  misfortunes  which 
threaten  you  lhall  come  upon  you,  and  upon 
your  wives  and  children,  accufe  none  but  your--- 
felves  and  the  worthlefs  Pointis,  whom  you  are 
at  liberty  to  load  with  all  kinds  of  execra- 
tions.” 

After  this  difcourfe,  a facred  orator  mounted 
the  pulpit,  and  made  ufe  of  the  influence  that  his 
charafler,  his  authority,  and  his  eloquence  gave 
him,  to  perfuade  his  hearers  to  yield  up,  without 
referve,  all  the  gold,  filver,  and  jèw'els  they  had. 
The  collection  made  after  the  fermon  not  fur- 
nilhing  the  fum  required,  the  city  was  ordered  to 
be  plundered.  From  the  houfes  they  proceeded 
to  pillage  the  churches,  and  even  the  tombs,  but 
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with  no  great  fuccefs  ; and  the  inftruments  of  tor-  book 
ture  were  at  length  produced.  . ^ 

Two  of  the  citizens  of  the  greateft  diftinfllorr 
were  feized,  and  after  them  two  more,  in  order 
to  endeavour  to  extort  from  them,  where  the 
public  money,  as  well  as  that  of  individuals,  was 
concealed.  They  all  anfwered,  feparately,  with 
fo  much  candour,  as  well  as  firmnefs,  that  thev 
were  ignorant  of  it,  that  avarice  itfelf  was  dif- 
armcd.  Some  muflcets  were,  however,  fired  ofi^ 
to  induce  a belief  that  thefe  unfortunate  men  had 
been  fliot.  Every  one  apprehended  the  fame 
fatej  and  that  very  evening,  one  million  of 
livres  * was  brought  in  to  the  ftee-booters.  The 
following  days  produced  alfo  fomething  more. 
Defpairing,  at  length,  to  add  any  thing  to  what 
they  had  already  amafied,  they  fet  fail.  Unfor- 
tunately they  fell  in  with  a fleet  of  Dutch  and 
Englifli  fhips,  both  thofe  nations  being  then  in 
alliance  with  Spain,  and  feveral  of  their  fmall 
velTels  were  either  taken  of  funk  j the  reft  efcaped 
to  St.  Domingo. 

Such  was  the  laid  memorable  event  in  the  hif- 
tory  of  the  free-booters. 

The  feparation  of  the  Englifli  and  French, 
when  the  war,  on  account  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  divided  the  two  nations  : the  fuccefsfuf 
means  they  both  made  ufe  of  to  promote  the 
cultivation  of  land  in  their  colonies,  by  the  aflifl- 
ance  of  thefe  enterprizing  men,  the  prudence  that 
was  Ihew’n,  in  fixing  the  mofl:  diftinguiflied  among 
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them,  and  intruding  them  with  civil  and  military 
employments  : the  protedlion  they  were  under  a 
neceffity  of  affording  fuccelTively  to  the  Spanifh 
fettlements,  which,  till  then,  had  been  a general 
obje6l  of  plunder  : all  thefe  circumftances,  and 
various  others,  befide  the  impoffibility  there  was 
of  fupplying  the  place  of  fo  many  extraordinary 
men,  who  were  continually  dropping  off,  con- 
curred to  put  an  end  to  the  moft  fingular  fociety 
that  had  ever  exided.  Without  any  regular  fydem, 
without  laws,  without  any  degree  of  fubordination, 
and  even  without  any  fixed  revenue,  they  became 
the  adonifhment  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived, 
as  they  will  alfo  be  of  poderity.  They  would 
have  fubdued  all  America,  had  they  been  ani- 
mated with  the  fpirit  of  conqued,  as  they  were 
with  that  of  rapine. 

England,  France,  and  Holland,  had  fent,  at 
different  times,  confiderable  Beets  into  the  New 
World.  The  intemperance  of  the  climate,  the 
want  of  fubfidence,  the  dejédlion  of  the  troops, 
rendered  the  bed  concerted  fchemes  unfuccefsful. 
Neither  of  thefe  nations  acquired  any  national 
glory,  nor  made  any  confiderable  progrefs  by 
them.  Upon  the  very  fcene  of  their  difgrace, 
and  on  the  very  fpot  where  they  were  fo  diamefully 
repulfed,  a fmall  number  of  adventurers,  who 
had  no  other  refources  to  enable  them  to  carry  on 
a v/ar,  but  what  the  war  itfelf  afforded  them, 
fucceeded  in  the  mod  didicultenterprizes.  They 
fupplied  the  want  of  numbers  and  of  power,  by 
their  adivity,  their  vigilance,  and  bravery.  An 
unbounded  padion  for  liberty  and  independence, 
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excited  and  kept  up  in  them  that  energy  of  foul  book 
that  enables  us  to  undertake  and  execute  every  . . 

thing;  it  produced  that  vigour,  that  fuperiority 
in  adion,  which  the  moil  approved  military  difci- 
pline,  the  moft  powerful  combinations  of  ftrength, 
the  beft  regulated  governments,  the  moft  honour- 
able and  moft  ftriking  rewards  and  marks  of  di- 
ftindion,  will  never  be  able  to  excite. 

The  principle  which  aduated  thefe  extraordi- 
nary and  romantic  men,  is  not  eafily  difcovered. 

It  cannot  be  afcribed  to  want  : the  earth  they 
trod  upon,  offered  them  immenfe  treafures,  col- 
leded  ready  to  their  hand  by  men  of  inferior 
capacities.  Can  it  then  be  imputed  to  avarice  ? 

But  would  they  then  have  fquandered  away  in  a 
day,  the  fpoils  acquired  in  a whole  campaign  ? 

As  they  properly  belonged  to  no  country,  they 
did  not  therefore  facrifice  themfelves  for  it’s  de- 
fence, for  the  aggrandizing  of  it’s  territories,  or 
for  the  avenging  of  it’s  quarrels.  The  love  of 
glory,  had  they  know’n  it,  would  have  prevented 
them  from  committing  fuch  numberlefs  enormi- 
ties and  crimes,  which  caft  a ftiade  on  all  their 
brighteft  adions.  Neither  could  a fpirit  of  indo- 
lence and  eafe  ever  make  men  expofe  themfelves 
to  confiant  fatigues,  and  fubmit  to  the  greateft 
dangers. 

What  then  were  the  moral  caiifes  that  gave 
rife  to  fo  fingular  a fociety  as  that  of  the  free- 
booters ? That  country,  where  nature  feems  to 
have  obtained  a perpetual  and  abfolute  power 
over  the  moft  turbulent  paffions  ; where  the  in- 

te.mperace  riot  and  intoxication  occafioned  by 
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K public  feftivals,  was  ],ieceffary  to  rouze  men  from 
an  habitual  (late  of  lethargy  ; where  they  liveçi 
fatisfied  with. their  tedjous  and.  indolent  courfç  of 
life  : that  country  became  at  once  inhabited  by 
an  ardent  and  impetuous  people,  who,  from  the 
fcorching  heat  of  their  atmofphe're.  Teemed  to 
have  carried  their  fentiments  to  the  greatell  ex? 
cefs,  and  their  paflions  to  a degree  of  phrenzy. 
While  the  heats  of  a burning  climate  enervated 
the  old  conquerors  of  the  New  World;  while  the 
Spaniards,  Who  were  fo  reftlefs  and  turbulent  in 
their  own  country,  enjoyed  with  the  conquered 
Americans  a life  habituated  to  eafe  and  dejedion  ; 
a let  of  men,  who  had  come  out  of  the  moft  tem- 
perate climates  in  Europe,  went  under  the  equa-  * 
tor  to  acquire. powers  unknow’n  before. 

. ÎF  we  ihould  be  defirous  of  tracing  the  origin  of 
this  revolution,  we  fliall  perceive  that  it  arifes 
from  the  free-booters  having  lived  under  the 
fhackles  of  European  governments."  The  fpirit 
of  liberty  being  repreffed  for  fo  many  ages,  ex- 
erted it’s  power  to  a degree  almoft  inconceivable, 
and  occafioned  the  moft  terrible  efteds  that  were 
ever  exhibited  in  the  moral  world.  ReftJefs  and 
enthufiaftic  men  of  every  nation  joined  them- 
felves  to  thefe  adventurers,  as  foon  as  they  bear’d 
of  the  fuccefs  they  had  met  with.  The  charms 
of  novelty,  the  idea  of  and  defire  excited  by  dif- 
tant  objeds,  the  want  of  a change  in  fituation, 
the  hopes  of  better  fortune,  the  impulfe  which 
excites  the  imagination  to  the  undertaking  of 
great  adions,  admiration,  which  eafily  induces 
men  to  imitation,  the  neceftity  of  getting  the 
c better 
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better  of  thofe  impediments  that  are  the  confe-  book. 
qilences  of  imprudence,  the  force  of  example,  and  <—.4^ 
the  being  equally  partakers  of  the  fame  good  and 
bad  fortune  among  thofe  who  have  frequently 
alfociated  together  j in  a word,  the  temporary 
ferment  which  all  the  elements  togetherj  with 
feveral  accidental  circumftances,  had  raifed  in 
the  minds  of  men,  alternately  elevated  to  the 
greateft  profperity,  or  funk  in  the  deepeft  diftrefs, 
at  one  time  ftained  v/ith  blood,  at  another 
revelling  in  voluptuoufnefs,  rendered  the  free- 
booters a people  wholly  diftinft  in  hiftory  j but  a 
people  whofe  duration  was  fo  tranfient,  that  it’s 
glory  lafted,  as  it  were,  but  a moment* 

We  are,  however,  accuftomed  to  confider  thefe 
ruffians  with  a kind  of  abhorrence.  This  they 
deferve  j as  the  inllances  of  fidelity,  integrity, 
difintereftednefs  and  generofity,  they  fliewed  to 
one  another,  did  not  prevent  the  outrages  they 
perpetually  committed  againft  mankind.  But 
amidll;  fuch  enormitieSj  it  is  impoffible  not  to  be 
furprized  at  a variety  of  brave  and  noble  aftions, 
that  would  have  refledted  honour  on  the  moft  vir- 
tuous people. 

SqME  free-booters  had  agreed,  for  a certain 
fum,  to  efcort  a Spanifh  fhip,  very  richly  laden. 

One  of  tliem  ventured  to  propole  to  his  compa- 
nions to  enrich  themfelves  at  once,  by  making 
themfelves  mafiers  of  the  Ihip.  Montauban, 
who  was  the  commander  of  the  troop,  had  no 
fooner  bear’d  tlie  propofal,  than  be  defired  to 
refign  the  cormnand,  and  to  be  fet  on  fliore. 

What!  replied  thele  brave  men,  would  you  then 
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® ^ leave  us  ? Is  there  any  one  among  us  who  ap- 

' V — ' proves  of  the  treachery  that  you  abhor  I A coun- 

cil was  immediately  called  ; and  it  was  deter- 
mined that  the  guilty  perfon  fhould  be  throw’n 
upon  the  firft  coaft  they  came  to.  They  took  an 
oathj  that  fo  difhonefl;  a man  fhould  never  be 
admitted  in  any  expedition,  in  which  any  of  the 
brave  men  prefent  fhould  be  concerned,  as 
they  would  ' think  themfelves  difhonoured  by 
fuch  a connedlion.  If  this  be  not  confidered  as 
an  iuftance  of  heroifm,  mufl  we  then  expedl  to 
meet  with  heroes  in  an  age,  in  which  every  thing 
great  is  turned  into  ridicule,  under  the  idea  of 
enthufiafm  ? 

Accordingly,  the  hiflory  of  paft  times 
doth  not  offer,  nor  will  that  of  future  times  ever 
produce,  an  example  of  fuch  an  affociationi  which 
is  almoft  as  marvellous  as  the  difeovery  of  the 
New  World.  Nothing  but  this  event  could  have 
given  rife  to  it,  by  colledling  together,  in  thofe 
diftant  regions,  all  the  men  of  the  highefl  im- 
petuofity  and  energy  of  foul  that  had  ever  ap- 
peared in  our  fiâtes. 

Their  fword,  and  their  daring  fpirit,  which 
they  exercifed  with  iuch  terrible  effedl  in  Ame- 
rica, was  the  only  fortune  which  thefe  men  of 
fo  uncommon  a flamp  poffeffed  in  Europe.  In 
America,  being  enemies  to  all  mankind,  and 
/ dreaded  by  all  ; perpetually  expofed  to  the  mofl 
extreme  dangers,  they  mufl  neceffarily  have  con- 
fidered every  day  as  if  the  lafl  of  their  life,  and 
they  would,  confequently,  dillipate  their  wealth 
in  the  fame  manner  as  they  had  acquired  it. 

7 They 
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They  would  give  themfelves  up  to  all  the  ex-  ® ^ 

ceiTes  of  debauchery  and  profufion,  and  on  their  ' — • 

return  fronn  the  fight,  the  intoxication  of  their 
viflory  would  accompany  them  in  their  feafts  ; 
they  would  embrace  their  miftrefles  in  their 
bloody  arms } they  would  fall  afleep,  for  a while, 
lulled  by  voluptuous  pleafures,  from  which  they 
w'ould  be  rouzed  only  to  proceed  to  new  mal^ 
facres.  As  it  was  a matter  of  indifference  to 
them,  whether  they  fnould  leave  their  bodies 
upon  the  furface  of  the  earth,  or  underneath  the 
waters,  they  muft  neceflarily  look  upon  life,  or 
death,  with  the  fame  coolnefs.  With  a ferocious 
turn  of  mind,  and  a mifguided  confcience,  defti- 
tute  of  connedions,  of  relations,  of  friends,  of 
fellow  citizens,  of  a country,  and  of  an  afylum, 
and  without  having  any  of  thofe  motives  which 
moderate  the  ardour  of  bravery,  by  the  value 
which  they  attach  to  exiftence,  they  muft  necef- 
farily  have  rufhed,  like  men  deprived  of  fight, 
upon  the  moft  defperate  attempts.  Equally  in- 
capable of  fubmitting  to  indigence,  or  to  quiet; 
too  proud  to  employ  themfelves  in  common 
labour,  they  would  have  been  the  fcourge  of  the 
Old,  had  they  not  been  that  of  the  New  World. 

Had  they  not  gone  to  ravage  thofe  diflant  coun- 
tries, they  would  have  ranfacked  our  provinces, 
and  would  have  left  behind  them  a name  famous 
in  the  catalogue  of  our  greateft  villains. 

America  had  fcarce  recovered  from  the  ra-  Caufesthat 

prevented 

vages  (he  had  fuftained  ; fhe  had  fcarce  begun  to  the  En^iifh 
be  fenfible  of  the  advantages  fne  derived  from  the  from  mak- 
induftry  of  the  free-booters,  who  were  now  be- 
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^ ^ come  citizens  and  hufbandmen  ; when  the  OM 

< ^ — j World  exhibited  the  fcene  of  fuch  a revolution, 

^uHn«'the  alarmed  and  terrified  the  New.  Charles  the 
war  for  the  Secood,  king^of  Spain,  had  juft  ended  a life  of 

bpani/h  fuc-  ^ . 

ttflion.  trouble  and  anxiety.  His  fubjefts,  perfuaded. 

that  a defcendent  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  alone 
was  able  to  preferve  the  monarchy  entire,  had 
urged  him,  towards  the  clofe  of  his  life,  to  ap- 
point the  duke  of  Anjou  his  fucceftbr.  The  idea 
of  having  the  government  of  two  and-tv/enty 
kingdoms  devolve  to  a family  that  was  not  only 
his  rival,  but  his  enemy,  had  filled  him  v;ith  the 
moft  gloomy  apprehenfions.  But  after  feveral 
internal  ftruggles,  and  numberlefs  marks  of  irre- 
Iblution,  he  at  length  prevailed  upon  himfelf  to 
fhew  an  example  ofjuftice,  and  greatnefs  of  foul, 
which  the  natural  weaknefs  of  his  charadler  gave 
little  reafon  to  expe6t  from  him. 

Europe,  tired  out,  for  half  a century,  wnth  the 
haughtinefs,  ambition,  and  tyranny  of  Lewis  XIV, 
exerted  it’s  combined  forces  to  prevent  the  in- 
creafe  of  a power  already  become  too  formidable. 
The  fatal  ejEfe61:s  of  a bad  adminiftration  had  en- 
tirely enervated  the  Spaniards j the  fpirit  of  fu- 
perftition,  and  confequently  of  weaknefs,  that 
prevailed  then  in  France,  had  procured  fuch  ad- 
vantages to  the  league,  as  are  hardly  to  be  pa- 
ralleled, in  the  inftance  of  the  union  of  feveral 
powers  againft  a fingle  one.  This  league  gained 
an  influence,  that  was  increafed  by  the  vidories, 
equally  glorious  and  beneficial,  it  obtained  every 
campaign.  Both  kingdoms  were  foon  left  with- 
out ftrength  or  fame.  To  add  to  their  misfor- 
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tunes,  their  calamities  were  a general  objetl  of  ^ ^ ^ 
joy,  and  none  were  touched  with  a fenle  of  com-  ^ _/ 

pafilon  at  the  miferies  they  experienced. 

England  and  Holland,  after  having  profufcly 
laviflied  their  blood  and  treafures  in  defence  of  the 
Emperor,  thought  it  necelTary  to  attend  to  their 
own  interefts  in  America.  This  country  invited 
them  to  rich  as  well  as  eafy  conquefts.  Spain, 
fince  the  deftruftion  of  it’s  galleons  at  Vigo,  had 
no  fhips;  and  France,  after  having  experienced 
that  fatal  reverfe  of  fortune  that  had  reduced  her 
to  the  loweft  ebb,  had  neglefted  her  navy.  This 
inattention  was  owen  to  a diftant  caufe. 

Lewis  XIV.  who,  in  his  earlier  age,  was  am- 
bitious of  every  thing  that  might  add  to  his 
glory,  thought  that  fomething  would  be  wanting 
to  the  fplendour  of  his  reign  if  he  did  not 
eftablifh  a confiderable  naval  force.  His  nu- 
merous fleets  were  foon  in  a condition  to  balance 
the  combined  forces  of  England  and  of  Holland, 
and  conveyed  the  terror  of  his  name  to  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  globe.  But  he  foon  lofl:  this  new 
fpecies  of  grandeur.  In  proportion  as  his  inordi- 
nate ambition  drew  upon  him  frefli  enemies,  as  he 
found  himfelf  obliged  to  maintain  a greater  num- 
ber of  troops  in  conftant  pay  ; as  the  frontiers  of 
the  kingdom  were  extended,  and  as  his  forts 
became  more  numerous,  the  number  of  his  fliips 
decreafed.  He  made  ufe  of  part  of  the  funds 
that  were  deftined  to  fupport  his  maritime  power, 
even  before  his  necelTities  obliged  him  to  it.  The 
frequent  removals  of  the  court,  public  buildings, 
that  were  cither  ufelefs  or  too  magnificent,  ob- 
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jedls  of  oftentation,  or  of  mere  pleafure,  and 
j various  other  caufcs,  equally  trifling,  abforbed 
that  part  of  the  public  revenue,  which  ought  to 
have  been  employed  in  his  maritime  arma- 
ments. From  that  time,  this  part  of  the  power 
of  France  began  to  grow  weak  : it  infenfibly  de- 
clined, and  was  entirely  loft  in  the  misfortunes 
of  the  war  that  was  raifed  for  the  Spanifli  fuccef- 
fion. 

At  this  period,  the  acquifitions  the  .Spanifli 
and  French  had  made  in  the.  Weft  Indies,  were 
not  put  in  a ftate  of  defence.  They  were,  there- 
fore, the  more  likely  foon  to  become  the  pro- 
perty of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  Provinces; 
the  only  modern  nations  who  had  eftablifhed 
their  political  influence  upon  the  principles  of 
commerce.  The  vaft  difcoveries  of  the  Spa- 
niards and  Portugueze,  had  given  them,  in- 
deed, an  exclufive  poflTcfllon  of  thofe  treafures 
and  productions  that  feemed  to  promife  them 
the  empire  of  the  world,,  if  riches  could  obtain 
it:  but  thefe  nations,  intoxicated  as  they  were 
with  the  love  of  gold  and  the  idea  of  conqueft, 
had  never  in  the  leaft  fufpeéted  that  their  poftef- 
fions  in  the  New  World  could  fupport  their  power 
in  the  Old.  The  Englifli  and  Dutch  went  into 
the^  contrary  extreme;  building  their  opinions 
upon  the  I'yftem  of  the  influence  they  fuppofed 
America  muft  necelTarily  give  to  Europe,  A 
fyflem  which  they  not  only  mifapplied,  but  car- 
ried to  excefs. 

These  two  nations,  one  of  which  had  no  na- 
tural advantages,  and  the  other  very  inconfider- 
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able  ones,  had,  from  the  earlieft  period,  difco-  R o o k. 
vered  the  true  principles  of 'commerce,  and  pur-  « -^1  j 
fued  them  with  greater  perfeverance  than  might 
have  been  expedled  from  the  different  fituations 
they  had  been  engaged  in.  Accidental  circum- 
llances  having  at  firft  animated  the  induftry  of 
the  pooreft  of  thefe  nations,  fhe  found  herfelf 
very  quickly  equalled  by  her  rival  power,  whofe 
genius  was  more  lively,  and  whofe  refources  were 
much  greater.  The  war,  occafioned  by  a fpirit 
of  induftry,  and  excited  by  jealoufy,  foon  dege- 
nerated into  fierce,  obftinate,  and  bloody  en- 
gagements. Thefe  were  not  merely  fuch  hofti- 
litics  as  are  carried  on  between  two  different 
people  ; they  refembled  rather  the  hatred  and 
revenge  of  one  private  man  againft  another.  The 
neceffity  they  were  under  of  uniting,  in  order  to 
check  and  reftrain  the  power  of  France,  fufpended 
thefe  hoftilities.  The  fuccefs  they  met  with, 
which  was,  perhaps,  too  rapid  and  decifive, 
revived  their  former  animofity.  From  the  ap- 
prehenfion  they  were  under,  that  each  ftate  was 
labouring  for  the  aggrandizement  of  the  other, 
they  entirely  neglected  the  invafion  of  America. 

Queen  Anne,  at  length,  availing  herfelf  of  a 
favourable  opportunity  for  concluding  a feparate 
peace,  procured  fuch  advantageous  terms,  as 
gave  the  Englifh  a great  fuperiority  over  their 
rivals  the  Dutch.  From  that  time,  England  be- 
came of  the  greateft  importance  in  the  political 
fyftem  of  Europe,  and  Holland  was  totally  dilre- 
garded. 
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RemarkabJe 
aclivity  that 
ptevailed  in 
the  iflanda 
of  America 
after  the 
peace  of 
Utrecht. 


The  years  fucceeding  the  peace  of  Utrecht 
revived  the  ideas  of  the  golden  age  to  the  world, 
which  would  be  alwavs  in  a fuIEcient  (late  of  tran- 
quillity,  if  the  Europeans  did  not  difturb  it’s 
peace,  by  carrying  their  arms  and  their  diffen- 
tions  into  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  fields 
were  now  no  more  covered  with  dead  bodies.  The 
harveft  of  the  hufbandman  was  not  laid  wafte. 
The  failor  ventured  to  fail  in  every  fea  without 
dread  of  pirates.  Mothers  no  more  faw  their 
children  forced  from  them,  to  lavifli  their  blood 
at  the  caprice  of  a weak  monarch,  or  an  ambitious 
jminifter.  Nations  did  no  longer  unite  to  gratify 
the  paflions  of  their  fovereigns.  For  fome  time, 
men  lived  together  as  brethren,  as  much,  at 
lead,  as  the  pride  of  princes,  and  the  avidity  of 
the  people  would  allow. 

Although  this  general  happinefs  was  to  be 
attributed  to  thofe  who  held  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, yet  the  improvement  of  reafon  contributed, 
in  fome  degree,  to  produce  it.  Philofophy 
then  began  to  lay  open  and  recommend  the  fen- 
timents  of  benevolence.  The  writings  of  fome 
philofophers  had  been  made  public,  or  difperfed 
among  the  people,  and  contributed  to  peliflt  and 
refine  their  manners.  The.  fpirit  of  moderation 
had  infpired  men  with  the  love  of  the  more  ufeful 
and  pleafing  arts  of  life,  and  abated,  at  lead, 
the  defire  they  till  then  had  of  dedroying  one 
another.  The  third  of  blood  feemed  to  be 
afiuaged,  and  ail  nations,  with  the  adidance  of 
the  difeoveries  they  had  made^  ardently  let  about 
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the  improvement  of  their  population,  agriculture, 
and  manufactures. 

This  fpiricof  adivity  exerted  itfelf  principally 
in  the  Caribbee  Iflands.  The  ftates  upon  the  con- 
tinent can  fubfift,  and  even  fiourilh,  when  the  rage 
of  war  is  kindled  in  their  neighbourhood  and 
on  their  frontiers  ; becaufe  the  principal  object  of 
their  attention  is  the  culture  of  their  lands,  their 
manufadures,  their  fubfiftence  and  internal  con- 
fumptions.  This  is  not  the  cafe  with  regard  to 
thofe  fettlements  which  different  nations  have 
formed  in  the  Great  Archipelago  of  America.  In 
thefe,  life  and  property  are  equally  precarious. 
None  of  the  neceflaries  of  life  are  the  natural  pro- 
duce of  the  climate.  Wearing  apparel,  and  the 
inftruments  of  hufbandry,  are  not  even  made  in  the 
country.  All  their  commodities  are  intended  for 
exportation.  Nothing  but  an  eafy  and  fafe  com- 
munication with  Africa,  with  the  northern  coafts 
of  the  New  World,  but  principally  with  Europe, 
can  procure  to  thefe  iflands  that  free  circulation  of 
the  neceffaries  of  life  they  receive,  and  of  thofe 
fuperfluitics  they  give  in  exchange.  The  more 
the  colonills  had  fuffered  from  the  effeds  of  that 
long  and  dreadful  commotion  that  had  throw’n 
every  thing  into  confufion,  the  greater  was  their 
vigilance  in  endeavouring  to  repair  the  Ioffes 
their  fortunes  had  fuftained.  The  very  hopes 
entertained  that  the  general  weaknefs  would  in- 
fure  a lading  tranquillity,  encouraged  the  mofl 
cautious  merchants  to  fupply  the  colonifts  with 
goods  in  advance  ; a circumftance  that  contribut- 
ed greatly  to  quicken  the  progrefs  they  made, 

which. 
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B 0^0  K ^hich,  notwithftanding  all  their  care  and  atten- 
«y—  tion,  would  otherwife  have  been  verv  flow, 
Thefe  afliftances  infured  as  well  as  increafed  the 
profperity  of  the  iflands,  till  a ftorm,  that  had 
been  a long  time  gathering,  broke  out  in  the 
year  1739,  difturbed  the  peace  of  the  world. 
The  iflands  The  EngHfli  colonics,  but  chiefly  Jamaica,  had 
,ca  are  the  carried  on  a contraband  trade  with  the  Spanifh  fet- 
“3“/' tlements  in  the  New  World,  which  cuftom  had 
1739*  , long  made  them  confider  as  lawful.  The  court 

that  war,  of  Madrid,  becoming  better  acquainted  with  it’s 

mination  of  intercfts,  conccTted  meafures  to  put  a flop  to,  or 
’*■  at  leaft  to  check,  this  intercourfe.  The  plan 

might  polTibly  be  prudent  j but  it  was  necelTary 
, it  fhould  be  carried  into  execution  with  equity. 
If  the  fliips  that  were  intended  to  prevent  this 
fraudulent  trade  had  only  feized  upon  thofe  vef- 
fels  that  were  concerned  in  it,  this  meafure  would 
have  deferved  commendation.  But  the  abufes 
infeparable  from  violent  meafures,  the  eager- 
nefs  of  gain,  and  perhaps,  too  a fpirit  of  re- 
venge, incited  them  to  flop,  under  the  pretence 
of  their  carrying  on  a contraband  trade,  many 
fhips  which  in  reality  had  a legal  deftination. 

England,  whofe  fecurity,  power  and  glory  is 
founded  upon  commerce,  could  not  very  patiently 
fuffer  even  her  ufurpations  to  be  reftrained  j but 
was  highly  incenfed  when  flie  found  that  thefe 
hoftilities  were  carried  to  an  excefs  inconfiftcnt 
with  the  law  of  nations.  In  London,  and  in  the 
houfe  of  parliament,  general  complaints  were 
made  againft  the  authors  of  them,  and  invectives 
againft  the  minifter  who  fuffered  them.  Walpole, 

who 
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who  had  long  ruled  Great  Britain,  and  whofe  book 
character  and  abilities  were  better  adapted  to  - * 

peace  than  war,  and  the  Spanifh  council  which 
Ihewed  lefs  fpirit  as  the  ftorm  increafed,  con- 
certed together  terms  of  reconciliation.  Thole 
fixed  upon,  and  figned  at  Pardo,  were  not  ap- 
proved by  a people  equally  inflamed  by  it’s  in- 
terefts,  it’s  refentments,  and  by  party  fpirit,  and 
efpecially  by  the  number  of  political  writings 
that  were  conflantly  publilhed  on  the  fubjedt. 

The  fovereign  of  any  country,  who  forbids  the. 
liberty  of  difculTing  publicly  matters  of  admi- 
niftration,  and  politics,  gives  an  authentic  attefta- 
tion  of  his  propenfity  to  tyranny,  and  of  the  im- 
propriety of  his  meafures.  It  is  juft  as  if  he  were 
to  fay  to  the  people  : “ I know  full  as  well  as  you 
**  do,  that  what  I have  determined  upon  is  con- 
‘‘  trary  to  your  liberty,  your  prerogatives,  your 
intereft,  your  tranquillity,  and  your  happinefs  j 
“ but  I do  not  chufe  that  you  fhould  murmur  at 
it.  I will  never  fulFer  you  to  be  enlightened, 

“ becaufe  it  is  convenient  to  me  that  you  fliould 
remain  in  that  ftate  of  ftiipidity,  which  will 
prevent  you  from  difcerning  my  caprices,  my 
vanity,  my  extravagant  diflipations,  my  often- 
tation,  the  depredations  of  itiy  courtiers  and 
“ of  my  favourites,  my  ruinous  amufements, 
and  my  ftill  more  ruinous  palTions,  from  the 
“ public  good,  which  never  was,  is  not,  nor  ever 
**  will  be,  as  far  as  depends  upon  me  and  my  fuc- 
ceflfors,  any  thing  more  than  a decent  pre- 
fence.  Every  thing  I do  is  well  done,  you 

may  either  believe  or  nor,  as  you  choofe,  but 

« you 
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“ you  muft  be  ulenr.  I will  prov''e  to  you,,  by 
‘5  all  the  moft  extravagant  and  atrocious  mea- 
“ fures,  that  I reign  for  myfelf  alone,  and  neither 
by  you,  nor  for  you.  And  if  any  one  of  you 
“ Ihould  be  rafli  enough  to  contradi6t  me,  let 
“ him  perilh  in  the  obfcurity  of  a dungeon,  or 
“ let  him  be  ftrangled,  that  he  may  for  ever  be 
deprived  of  the  powers  of  committing  a fimi- 
“ lar  a6l  of  indiicretion  j for  fuch  is  my  will  and 
pleal'ure.”  In  confequence  of  fuch  declarati- 
ons, a man  of  genius  muft  be  either  filent  or  be  put 
to  death;  and  a nation  muft  be  kept  in  a ftate  of 
barbarifm,  with  refpedt  to  their  religion, their  laws, 
their  morals,  and  their  government,  and  in  the  ig- 
norance of  the  moft  important  things  relative  to 
their  real  interefts,  to  their  power,  to  their  trade, 
to  their  fplendour,  and  to  their  felicity;  while  all 
the  nations  around  are  improving  themfel  ves  by  the 
daring  efforts,  and  the  concurrence  of  numbers  of 
enlightened  men,  whofe  views  are  direéled  to 
thofe  objefts  alone  that  are  really  worthy  of  their 
attention.  The  reafoning  of  an  adminiftration, 
which  prohibits  information,  is  defedive  in  every 
particular;  the  progrefs  of  improvement  is  not  to 
be  ftopt,  nor  even  to  be  checked,  without  manifeft 
difadvantage.  Prohibition  hath  no  other  effed 
than  to  irritate  men,  and  to  infpire  them  with  an 
idea  of  rebellion,  and  to  give  to  all  their  writings 
a libellous  tendency.  It  is  doing  too  much  ho- 
nour to  innocent  fubjeds,  to  be  alarmed  at  a 
few  pages  of  writing,  when  two  hundred  thoufand 
alfaflins  are  ready  to  execute  the  orders  of  go- 
vernment. 
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England  teems  daily  with  numberlefs  produc-  book 
tions  of  the  prefs,  in  which  all  the  concerns  of  the  ^ ^ 

nation  are  treated  with  freedom.  Among  thefe 
writings  fome  are  jndiciousj  written  by  men  of 
iinderftanding,  or  citizens  well  informed  and  zea- 
lous for  the  public  good.  Their  advice  contri- 
butes to  difcover  to  the  public  their  true  interefls, 
and  to  affift  the  operations  of  government.  Few 
iifeful  regulations  of  internal  oeconomyare  adopt- 
ed in  the  ftate,  that  have  not  firft  been  pointed 
out,  modelled,'  or  improved  in  fome  of  thefe 
writings.  Unhappy  are  the  people  who  are  de- 
prived of  fuch  an  advantage. 

‘ But  it  may  be  faid,  that  among  the  few 
' fenfible  men  who  fcrve  to  enlighten  their  coun- 

* try,  numbers  are  to  be  met  wdth,'who  either  from 
‘ a difgufl  to  thofe  in  power,  or  from  a defire  of 
‘ falling  in  with  the  tafie  of  the  people,  or  from 

* fome  perfonal  motives,  delight  in  fomenting  a 
‘ fpirit  of  diffention  and  difeontent.  The  means 
' generally  made  ufe  of  for  this  purpofe,  are  to 
‘ heighten  the  prétendons  of  their  country  beyond 
‘ their  juft  and  legal  bounds,  and  to  make  the  peo- 

* pie  confider  the  fmalleft  precautions  taken  by 
‘ other  powers  for  the  prefervation  of  their  pof- 
‘ felTions,  as  vifible  incroachments.  Thefe  exag- 
‘ gerations,  equally  partial  and  falfe,  eftablifii 

* prejudices,  the  effedls  of  which  occafion  the  na- 
‘ tion  to  beconftantly  at  war  with  it’s  neighbours, 

‘ If  government,  from  a defire  of  prefervnig  the 
‘ balance  of  juftice  between  itfelf  and  other 

* powers,  (liould  refufe  to  yield  to  popular  pre- 

‘ judices. 
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® ^ ' judices,  it  finds  itfelf,  at  length,  compelled  to 

^ — ' ‘ it.’ 

The  liberty  of  the  prefs  is  undoubtedly  attend- 
ed with  thefe  inconveniencies  ; but  they  are  fo 
trifling,  and  fo  tranfient,  when  compared  with 
the  advantages  refulcing  from  it,  that  they  do 
not  deferve  our  notice.  The  queftion  is  reduced 
to  this:  hit  better  that  apeople  Jhould  be  in  a perpetual 
fiate  of  Jiupidity,  than  that  they  faculd  bè  fometimes 
turbulent?-  Sovereigns,  if  ye  mean  to  be  wicked, 
fuffer  your  people  to  write  j you  will  find  men 
corrupt  enough  to  ferve  you  according  to  your 
evil  defires  j and  who  will  improve  you  in  the 
art  of  a Tiberius.  If  ye  mean  to  be  good,  permit 
them  alfo  to  write  j you  will  find  fome  honefl: 
men  who  will  improve  you  in  the  art  of  a Tra- 
jan. How  many,,  things  are  ye  ftill  ignorant  of, 
before  ye  can  become  great,  either  in  good  or  in 
evil. 

The  mob  of  London,  the  mofl.  contemptible 
of  any  in  the  univerfe,  as  the  people  of  England 
confidered  in  a political  view,  are  the  firft  people 
in  the  world  i abetted  by  twenty  thoufand  young 
men,  the  fons  of  diftinguilhed  merchants,  befet 
the  parliament  houfe  with  clamours  and  threats, 
and  influence  it’s  deliberations.  Such  tumults  are 
frequently  excited  by  a party  in  the  parliament 
itfelf.  Thefe  defpicable  men,  oncerouzed,  revile 
the  mofl;  refpeélable  citizen,  who  hath  incurred 
their  difpleafure,  and  been  rendered  fufpicious  to 
them  : they  fet  fire  to  his  houfe,  and  fcandaloufly 
infult  the  molt  facred  characters.  The  tumult  can 


never 
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never  be  appeafed,  unlefs  they  force  the  miniftry 
to  yield  to  their  fury.  This  indired,  though  con- 
tinual influence  ol  commerce  upon  the  public 
meafures,  was,  perhaps,  never  fo  fenfibly  felt  as 
at  the  period  we  are  fpeaking  of. 

England  began  the  war  with  much  fuperior 
advantages.  She  had  a great  number  of  Jailors 
on  foot.  Her  magazines  were  filled  with  warlike 
(lores,  and  her  dock-yards  were  in  the  moft  fiou- 
rifhing  condition.  Her  fleets  were  all  manned 
and  ready  for  fervice,  and  commanded  by  experi- 
enced officers,  who  waited  only  for  orders  to.  fet 
fail,  and  to  fpread  the  terror  and  glory  of  her  flag 
to  the  extremities  of  the  world.  Walpole,  by  ne- 
gledling  fuch  great  advantages,  mufl:  not  be  cen- 
fured  as  having  betrayed  his  country.  In  this 
particular  he  is  above  fufpicion,  fince  he  was  ne- 
ver even  accufed  of  corruption,  in  a country  where 
fuch  charges  have  been  often  made  without  being 
believed.  Hiscondu6l,  however,  was  not  entirely 
irreproachable.  The  apprehenflon  he  was  under 
of  involving  himfelf  in  difficulties  that  might  enr 
danger  his  adminiflration  ; the  neceffity.he  found 
of  applying  thofe  treafures  in  military  operations, 
that  he  had  amaffed  to  bribe  and  fecure  to  himfelf 
a party,  joined  to  that  of  impofing  new  taxes, 
which  mufl  neceflarlly  raife  to  the  higheft  degree 
the  averflon  that  had  been  entertained  both  for  his 
perfon  and  principles;  all  thefe,  and  I’ome  other 
circumftances,  occafloned  an  irrefolution  in  his 
condu6l  that  was  attended  with  the  moft:  fatal 

confequences.  He  loft  time,  which  is  of  the  utmoft 

importance 
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importance  in  every  expedition,  but  particularly 
decifive  m all  naval  operations. 

The  fleet  that  Vernon  commanded,  after  hav- 
ing deftroyed  Porto-Bello,  was  unfuccefsful  at 
Carthagena,  rather  from  the  badnefs  of  the  cli- 
mate, and  the  mifunderftanding  and  inexperience 
of  the  officers,  than  from  the  valour  of  the  gar- 
rifon.  Anfon’s  fleet  was  loft  at  the  doubling  of 
Cape  Horn,  which  fome  months  fooner  might 
have  been  performed  without  danger.  If  we  were 
to  judge  of  what  he  might  have  done  with  his 
whole  fquadron,  from  what  he  a6tually  performed 
■with  a Angle  fhip,  it  is  not  improbable  but  that 
he  would  at  leaft  have  fliaken  the  empire  of  the 
Spaniards  in  the  South  Sea.  A fettlement  that 
was  attempted  in  the  ifland  of  Cuba  was  not 
profperous.  Thofe  who  intended  building  a city 
there,  all  died.  General  Oglethorpe,  after  hav- 
ing opened  the  trenches  for  thirty-eight  days,  was 
forced  to  raife  the  fiege  of  fort  St.  Auftin  in  Flo- 
rida, vigoroufly  defended  by  Manuel  Montiano, 
who  had  been  allowed  time  enough  to  prepare 
himfelf  againft  the  attack. 

Though  the  firfi;  efforts  of  the  Englifh  againft: 
Spanifh  America  were  not  fuccefsful,  yet  the 
alarm  was  not  appeafcd.  The  navy,  the  cha- 
rafter,  and  government  of  the  Englifh,  were  three 
great  refources  they  had  ftill  left,  fufficient  to  make 
the  Spaniards  tremble.  In  vain  did  France  unite 
her  naval  powers,  to  ad.  in  conjundion  witli  thofe 
of  Spain.  This  confederacy  neither  checked  the 
intrepidity  of  the  common  enemy,  nor  animatad 
the  minds  of  fuch  as  were  overwhelmed  wich  fear. 

Fortunately 
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Fortunately  for  both  nations,  as  well  as  for  Ame- 
rica, the  death  of  the  emperor  Charles  the  Vlth 
had  kindled  in  Europe  an  obftinate  war^  in  which 
the  Britilh  troops  were  detained,  to  fupport  an  in- 
tereft  that  was  extremely  doubtful.  The  hoftili- 
ties,  commenced  in  diftant  countries  with  fuch 
great  preparations,  terminated  at  laft  infenfibly  in 
a few  piracies,  that  were  committed  on  both  fides. 
The  moft  remarkable  event  that  happened  at  that 
time,  was  the  taking  of  Cape-Breton,  which  ex- 
pofed  the  fifhery,  commerce,  and  colonies  of 
France,  to  the  greateft  dangers.  This  valuable 
polTeffion  was  reftored  to  the  French  at  the  peace  j 
but  the  treaty  that  gave  it  up,  was  not  lefs  the  ob- 
jedf  of  cenfure* 

The  French,  ever  influenced  by  a fpirit  of  chi- 
valry, that  hath  lb  long  been  the  dazzling  folly  of 
all  Europe,  Imagine  the  facrifice  of  their  lives  fuf- 
ficiently  compenfated,  ifit  hath  contributed  to  ex-* 
tend  the  frontiers  of  their  country  ; that  is  to  fay, 
when  they  have  compelled  their  prince  to  the  ne- 
celTity  of  governing  them  with  lefs  attention  and 
equity  than  he  did  before;  but  if  their  territory 
remains  the  fame  as  it  was  before  the  war,  they 
then  think  their  honour  is  loft.  This  rage  for 
conqueft,  excufable  indeed  in  a barbarous  age, 
but  which  more  enlightened  ones  ihould  never  be 
reproached  with,  threw  difgrace  on  the  peace  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  which  reftored  to  Auftria  all  the 
places  that  had  been  taken  from  her.  The  na- 
tion, too  trifling  and  capricious  to  attend  to  po-- 
litical  difculTions,  could  not  be  convinced,  that  by 
forming  any  kind  of  eftablifliment  for  the  In- 
VoL.  V.  H fant 
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fant  Don  Philip?  an  alliance  with  Spain  was  effec- 
tually fecured  ; that  fhe  herfelf  was  thereby  en- 
gaged to  adjufl,  with  the  houfe  of  Auflria,  fome 
interefts  of  the  greateft  importance  j that  by  be- 
coming guarantees  to  the  king  of  Pruffia  for  Sile- 
fia,  two  rival  powers  would,  in  confequence  of  fuch 
an  arrangement,  be  formed  in  Germany  j to  pro- 
duce which  happy  effeft  had  been  the  labour  and 
care  of  two  centuries:  that  by  reftoring  Friburg, 
and  thofe  towns  in  Flanders  that  had  been  de- 
flroyed,  they  would  be  eafily  retaken,  if  war 
fhould  again  be  declared  and  carried  on  with  vi- 
gour  : befides,  that  the  number  of  land  forces 
might  always  be  very  eafily  diminifhed  of  fifty- 
thoufand  men,  and  the  faving  which  fuch  a re- 
duftion  would  produce,  might  and  ought  to  have 
been  employed  in  increafing  the  navy. 

If,  therefore,  the  French  nation  had  not  even 
been  obliged  to  attend  to  the  management  of  it’s 
affairs  at  home,  which  were  then  in  a very  alarm- 
ing ftate  ; if  her  credit  and  commerce  had  not 
been  entirely  ruined  ; if  fome  of  her  moft  confi- 
derable  provinces  had  not  been  in  the  greateft  dif- 
trefs  i if  ftie  had  not  loft  the  key  of  Canada  ; if  her 
colonies  had  not  been  threatened  with  certain  and 
immediate  invafion  j if  her  navy  had  not  been  fo 
entirely  deftroyed,  as  fcarcely  to  have  a fhip  left 
to  fend  into  the  New  World  j and  if  Spain  had  not 
been  upon  the  point  of  concluding  a feparate  trea- 
ty with  England  : independent  of  all  thefe  cir- 
cumftances,  yet  the  peace,  that  was  then  made, 
would  have  deferved  the  approbation  of  the  moft 
fenfible  and  judicious  men. 
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The  eafe  with  which  Marllial  Saxe  çouJLd  pene-'  ® o o. 
trate  into,  the  internal  provinces  of  the  Nether-  ■ — 
lands,  was.  an  objedt  that  particularly  attradled 
the  French.  It  will  readily  be  allowed,,  that  no- 
thin-g  Teemed  impoffible  to  the  vidtorious^arms  of 
Lewis  XV.  ; but  it  may  be  thought  .paradoxical 
to  alTert,  that  the  Englifh  were  extremely  defirous 
of  leeing  the  Dutch  fubdued.  If  the  republic, 
which  could  not  poflibly.feparate  itfelf  from  it’s 
allies,  had  been  conquered,  it’s  inhabitants, 
filled  as  they  were  with  ancient  as  well  as  prefent 
prejudices  againft’the  government,  laws,  man- 
ners and  religion  of  their  conqueror,  would  hardly 
have/ubmitted  to  his  dominion.  Would  they  not 
certainly  have  conveyed  their  people,  their  llock, 
and  their  induftry  to  Great  Britain  ? And  can 
t.herç  be  the  leaft  doubt  whether  fuch  confiderable 
advantages  would  not  have  been  infinitely  more 
valuable  to  the  Englifh,  than  an  alliance  with 
the  Dutch  ? 

T o this  obfervation  let  us  venture  to  add  an- 
other, which  though  not  attended  to.  before,  will, 
perhaps,  not  feem  lefs  evident.  The  court  of 
Vienna  hath  been  thought  either  very  fonunate, 
or  very  fkilful,  in  having  been  able,  by  the 
means  of  négociations,  to  wrefl;  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  French  thofe  places  which  had  been  taken 
from  them  during  the  war.  But  would  they  not 
have  been  more  fortunate,  or  more  flcilful,  had 
they  fuffered  their  enemy  to  keep  part  of  the  con- 
qucfts  they  had  obtained  ? The  period  is  now 
pafied,  when  the  houfe  of  Auflria  was  equal,  or 
perhaps  fuperior  in  firength  to  the  houfe  of 
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Bourbon.  Policy,  therefore,  iliould  have  en- 
gaged her  to  intereft  other  powers  in  her  fortune, 
even  from  the  loITes  fhe  had  fuftained.  This  might 
have  been  effected  by  facrificing  fomething,  ap- 
parently, at  lead,  to  France.  Europe,  alarmed 
at  the  increafing  power  of  this  monarchy,  which 
is  naturally  an  objeél:  of  hatred,  envy  and  fear, 
would  have  renewed  that  fpirit  of  animofity  that 
had  been  fwor’n  againtl  Lewis  XIV.  j and  more 
formidable  leagues*  would  neceffarily  have  been 
formed  in  confequence  of  fuch  fentiments.  This 
general  difpofition  of  the  people  was  more  likelv 
to  have  recovered  the  greatnefs  of  the  new  houfe 
of  Auftria,  than  the  re-acquifition  of  a diftant  and 
limited  territory,  always  open  to  an  "attack'. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  French  ple- 
nipotentiary who  managed  the  négociation,  as 
well  as  the  minifter  who  direfted  it,  would  have 
feen  through  the  artifice.  We  do  not  even  feru- 
ple  to  alfert,  that  neither  of  thefe  ftatefmen  had 
any  view  of  extending  the  French  dominions.  But. 
would  they  have  found  the  fame  penetration  to 
unravel  political  defigns  in  the  council,  to  which 
they  were  refponfible  for  their  conduct  ? This  is 
a point  we  cannot  prefume  to  determine.  All  go- 
vernments are  generally  inclined  to  extend  their 
territoriesj  and  that  of  France  is,  from  it’s  confli- 
tution,  equally  lb. 

But  whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  thefe  re- 
flexions, itmuft:  be  allowed,  that  the  expeXations 
of  the  two  Ffench  minifirers,  who  fettled  the  peace, 
were  difappointed.  The  principal  objeX  they  had 
in  view  was  the  prefervation  of  the  colonies,  that 
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had  been  threatened  by  the  enemy.  But  as  foon 
as  the  danger  was  over,  this  unbounded  fource  of 
opulence  v/as  negle(5led.  France  kept  on  foot  a 
large  body  of  troops,  retained  in  her  pay  a great 
part  of  Germany,  and  afled  in  the  fame  manner 
as  if  another  Charles  V.  had  threatened  her 
frontiers,  or  another  Philip  ÎI.  could  have  throw’n 
the  internal  parts  of  the  kingdom  into  con- 
fufion  by  his  intrigues.  She  was  not  fenfible  that 
her  fuperiority  upon  the  continent  was  acknow'- 
leged,  that  no  fingle  power  could  venture  to  at- 
tack her  j and  that  the  event  of  the  laft  war,  and 
the  arrangements  fettled  by  the  laft  peace,  had 
rendered  the  union  of  feveral  powers  againft  her 
impoffible.  A number  of  apprehenfions,  equally 
weak  and  trifling,  difturbed  her  tranquillity.  Her 
prejudices  prevented  her  from,  perceiving  that  flie 
had  only  one  enemy  really  deferving  her  attention, 
and  that  this  enemy  could  only  be  reftrained  by  a 
confiderable  fleet. 

The  Englifh,  more  inclined  to  envy  the  pro- 
fperity  of  others  than  to  enjoy  their  own,  are  not 
only  defirous  of  becoming  rich,  but  of  being  ex- 
clufively  fo.  Their  ambition  is  gain,  as  that  of 
the  Romans  vyas  empire.  They  do  not  properly 
feek  to  extend  their  dominion,  but  their  colo- 
nies. Commerce  is  the  foie  object  of  all  the  wars 
they  are  engaged  in,  and  the  deflre  of  engrofling 
it  all  to  themlelves,  hath  made  them  perform 
many  great  actions,  and  commit  the  moft  flagrant 
a6ls  of  injuftice,  and  obliges  them  to  perfevere  in 
the  fame  conduct.  Will  the  nations  never  be 
tired  of  that  fpecies  of  tyranny  which  fets  them  at 
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defiance,  and  degrades  them  ? Will  they  perpe- 
tually continue  in  that  flate  of  weaknefs,  which 
compels  them  to  fubmit  to  a defpotirm  they 
v/ould  be  very  defirous  of  annihilating  ? If  they 
Hiould  ever  form  an  alliance  among  themfelves, 
haw  could  one  fingle  power  be  able  to  refill 
them,  unlefs  deftiny  were  alw'ays  in  it’s  favour, 
which  it  would  be  very  imprudent  to  depend 
upon  ? Who  is  it  that  hath  infured  eternal  pro- 
fperity  to  the  Englifh  ? and  if  it  could  be  infured 
to  them,  would  it  not  be  too  dearly  purchafed  by 
the  lofs  of  a tranquillity  which  they  could  never 
enjoy  ? and  would  they  not  be  too  feverely  pu~ 
niflied  for  it,  by  the  alarms  of  a fpirit  of  jealoufy, 
which  ever  obliges  them  to  keep  an  anxious  and 
watchful  eye  upon  the  flighteft  movements  of  the 
other  powers  ? Is  it  very  glorious  ; is  it  very 
pleafing  ; is  it  very  advantageous  ; and  is  it  very 
fafe,  for  one  nation  to  reign  in  the  midll  of 
others,  as  a Sultan  in  the  midft  of  his  flaves  ?. 
Will  a dangerous  increafe  of  outward  enmity  be 
fufficiently  compenfated  by  the  baneful  increafe 
of  inward  opulence  ? Englifhmen,  avidity  knows 
no  bounds  y but  patience  hath  it’s  end,  which  is 
almoft  always  fatal  to  thofe  v/ho  urge  it  to  that 
extreme.  But  the  paflion  for  trade  exerts  fuch 
influence)  over  you,  that  even  your  philofophers 
are  governed  by  it.  The  celebrated  Mr.  Boyle 
ufed  to  fay,  that  it  would  be  a commendable 
aélion  to  preach  Chriftianity  to  the  favages  j be- 
caufe,  were  they  to  know  only  fo  much  of  it  as 
would  convince  them  of  their  obligation  to  wear 
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clothes,  it  would  prove  of  great  fervice  to  the  En- 
glifh  manufailures. 

A SYSTEM  of  this  nature,  which  the  Englifli 
have  fcarce  ever  loft  fight  of,  difcovered  itfelf 
more  openly  in  1755,  than  it  had  ever  done  be- 
fore. The  rapid  improvements  made  in  the 
French  colonies  furprifed  every  attentive  mind, 
and  awakened  the  jealoufy  of  the  Englifh. 
Aftiamed,  however,  to  let  it  appear  at  firft,  they 
concealed  it  for  fome  time  under  myftericus  dif- 
guifes  j and  a people  who  have  pride  or  modefty 
enough  to  term  négociations  the  artillery  of  their 
enemies^  did  not  fcruple  to  employ  all  the  wind- 
ings and  artifices  of  the  moft  infidious  policy. 

France,  alarmed  at  the  confufed  ftate  of  her 
finances,  intimidated  by  the  fmall  number  of  her 
fhips,  and  the  inexperience  of  her  admirals  \ fe- 
duced  by  a love  of  eafe,  pleafure  and  tranquillity, 
favoured  the  attempts  that  were  made  to  deceive 
her.  In  vain  did  fome  able  ftatefmen  continually 
urge,  that  Great  Britain  was  and  ought  to  be  de- 
firous  of  a war;  and  that  ftie  was  compelled  to  be- 
gin it,  before  the  naval  eftablifhment  of  her  rival 
had  attained  to  the  fame  degree  of  perfe6lion  as 
her  trading  navy.  Thefe  caufes  of  apprehenfion 
feemed  abfurd  in  a country  where  trade  had  been 
hitherto  carried  on  by  ^ fpirit  of  imitation  only  ; 
where  it  had  been  fhackled  by  every  fpecies  of 
reftraint,  and  always  facrificed  to  finance  ; where 
it  had  never  met  with  any  real  encouragement, 
and  where  men  knew  nor,  perhaps,  that  they 
were  in  pofteftion  of  the  moft  valuable  and  richeft 
comiperce  in  the  world.  A nation,  that  was  in- 
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debted  to  nature  for  a moft  excellent  foil  ; to 
chance  for  her  colonies;  to  the  vivacity  and  pli- 
ancy of  her  difpofition,  for  a tafte  in  thofe  arts 
which  vary  and  increafe  the  enjoyments  of  life  ;•  to 
her  conquefts  and  her  literary  merit,  and  even  to 
the  difperfion  of  the  Proteftants  fhe  had  unfortu- 
nately loff,  for  the  defire  excited  in  other  coun- 
tries ef  imitating  her  ; this  nation,  that  would 
be  too  happy,  were  fhe  permitted  to  enjoy  her 
happinefs,  would  not  perceive  that  fhe  might  be 
deprived  of  fome  of  thefè  advantages,  and  infcn- 
fibly  fell  a facrifice  to  thofe  arts  employed  to  lull 
her  into  fecurity.  When  the  Englifh  thought 
there  was  no  further  occafion  to  diflemble,  they 
commenced  hoftilities,  without  having  previoufly 
paid  any  attention  to  thofe  foniialitiçs  that  are  in 
ufe  among  civilized  people. 

Did  the  nation,  which  is  reckoned  fo  proud, 
fo  humane,'  and  fo  prudent,  refledt  upon  what 
was  doing  ? It  reduced  the  moft  facred  conven- 
tions of  nations  among  themfelves,  to  the  arti- 
fices of  a perfidious  policy  ; it  freed  them  from 
the  common  tie  that  connedls  them,  by  dif- 
carding  the  chimerical  idea  of  the  right  of  na- 
tions. Pid  thefe  people  perceive,  that  they  were 
fixing  a confiant  flate  of  war;  that  they  were 
making  peace  a time  of  apprehenfion  only  ; that 
they  were  introducing  on  the  globe  nothing  but 
a falfe  and  deceitful  fecurity;  that  fovereigns 
were  becoming  fo  many  wolves,  ready  to  devour 
each  other;  that  the  empire  of  difçord  was  be- 
coming unbounded;  that  «the  moft  cruel  and 
tnoft  juft  reprizals  were  authorized;  and  that 
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arms  were  no  longer  to  be  laid  afidc  ? At  that  book 
time  there  was  a half  Themiftocles  in  the  mi-  ' — ^ — » 
niftry;  but  there  was  not  one  Ariftides  in  all 
Great  Britain;  fince,  far  from  exclaiming,  in 
imitation  of  the  Athenians,  who  were  not  them- 
felves  the  moft  fcrupulous  men  among  the 
Greeks  : The  thing  is  ufeful^  hut  it  is  not  honeft  ; let 
it  he  mentioned  no  more  : the  Englifh,  on  the 
contrary,  congratulated  themfelvcs  upon  an  ig- 
nominious adt,  againft  which  the  voice  of  all 
Europe  was  raifed  with  indignation.  Adis  of 
hoftility,  without  a declaration  of  war,  when 
there  is  even  no  treaty  of  peace  fubfifting,  is  the 
proceeding  of  barbarians.  Hoftilities,  againfl: 
the  faith  of  treaties,  but  preceded  by  a declara- 
tion of  war,  by  what  pretence  foever  it  may  be 
palliated,  would  be  a difgufting  adl  of  inju- 
ftice,  if  the  habit  of  it  had  not  been  frequent, 
and  if  the  fhame  of  it  did  not  light  upon  almoft 
all  the  powers.  Hoftilities,  without  a declaration 
of  war,  againft  a neighbouring  people,  who  are 
quietly  repofing  them.felves  upon  the  faith  of 
treaties,  upon  the  right  of  nations,  upon  a reci- 
procal intercourfe  of  good-will,  upon  civilized 
manners,  upon  the  fame  God,  upon  the  fame 
worfhip,  upon  the  reciprocal  refidence  and  pro- 
tection granted  to  the  citizens  of  both  nations  in 
their  refpedlive  countries  : luch  hoftilities  are  a 
crime,  which,  in  every  fociety,  would  be  treated 
as  murder  on  the  highway  ; and  if  there  were  any 
exprefs  code  againft  it,  as  there  is  a tacit  one, 
formed  and  fubfcribed  to  between  all  nations, 
we  Ihould  then  read  the  following  fentehceï 
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Let  us  all  unite  against  the  traitor,  and 

LET  HIM  BE  EXTERMINATED  FROM  THE  FACE  OF 
THE  EARTH.  The  nation  that  commits  fuch  a 
crime,  puiTues  it’s  intereft  with  unbounded  and 
fhamelefs  jealoufyj  it  Ihews  that  it  is  deftitute 
of  equity  and  honour  ; that  it  defpifes  equally 
the  judgment  of  the  prefent  time,  and  the  cen- 
fure  of  pofterity  ; and  that  it  hath  more  regard 
for  it’s  exiftence  among  nations,  than  for  the 
colours  it  will  be  painted  in,  in  their  hiftory.  If 
it  be  the  ftrongefl-,  it  is  a mean  tyrant  j it  is  a 
lion,  which  debafes  itfelf  to  a6t  the  abjeft  part 
of  a fox.  If  it  be  the  weakeft,  and  be  appre- 
henfive  for  itfelf,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  lefs  odious, 
but  it  is  equally  bafe.  How  much  more  noble, 
and  how  much  more  advantageous,  was  the  cuf- 
tom  of  the  Roman  people  ! Let  us  open,  as  they 
did,  the  gates  of  our  temples  j let  an  ambaffador 
be  fent  to  the  enemy’s  frontiers,  and  there  let  him 
declare  war,  by  fhaking  the  fkirts  of  his  gar- 
ments, at  the  found  of  the  trumpet  of  the  herald 
that  attends  him.  Let  us  not  maflacre  an  enemy 
that  fleeps.  If  we  dip  our  hand  into  the  blood 
of  him  who  thinks  himfelf  our  friend,  the  ftain 
of  it  will  never  be  wiped  off.  It  will  always 
call  to  mind  the  Macbeth  of  the  poet. 

Though  a declaration  of  war  were  only  a mere 
ceremony  between  nations,  which  feem  to  be  bound 
by  no  ties  as  foon  as  they  intend  to  maflacre  one 
another  ; yet  it  is  very  evident,  that  the  Britilh 
miniltry  were  more  than  doubtful  of  the  injuftice 
of  their  condudt.  The  timidity  of  their  meafures, 
the  perplexity  of  their  operations,  the  prevari- 
cating 
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eating  modes  of  juftification  they  adopted,  and 
the  influence  they  in  • vain  exerted  to  make  par- 
liament approve  fo  fcandalous  a violation  ; thefe, 
with  feveral  other  circumftances,  plainly  difeo- 
vered  the  guilt  of  their  proceeding.  If  thofe 
weak  minifters  of  fo  great  a power  had  been  as 
bold  in  committing  crimes,  as  they  appeared, 
regardlefs  of  the  laws  of  virtue,  they  would  have 
formed  a projeft  of  the  moil  extenfive  nature. 
When  they  unjullly  gave  orders  to  attack  all  the 
French  iliips  upon  the  northern  coafl:  of  America, 
they  would  have  extended  thefe  orders  to  every 
fea.  The  ruin  of  the  only  power  that  was  ca- 
pable of  making  any  refiftance,  would  have  been 
the  neceflary  confequence  of  fuch  a ilrong  con- 
federacy, It’s  fall  would  have  intimidated  all 
other  nations,  and  wherever  the  Englifh  flag  had 
appeared,  it  would  have  commanded  obedience 
in  every  quarter  of  the  world.  A fuccefs  fo  re- 
markable and  decifive  would  have  made  the 
multitude  overlook  the  violation  of  public  right, 
would  have  juftified  it  to  the  political  world,  and 
the  remonftrances  of  the  wife  would  have  been 
loft  in  the  clamours  of  the  ignorant  and  ambi- 
tious. 

A TIMID,  but  equally  unjuftifiable  condu6l, 
was  attended  with  very  contrary  effeils.  The 
council  of  George  II.  was  hated,  as  well  as  de- 
fpifed,  over  all  Europe  i and  the  events  cor- 
refponded  to  thefe  fentiments.  France,  though 
unexpedledly  attacked,  was  vidorious  in  Canada, 
gained  confiderable  advantages  by  fea,  took  Mi- 
norca, and  threatened  London  itfelf.  Her  rival 
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a o o K ^35  fenfible  of  the  truth  of  what  men  of  un- 
-Y— * dcrftanding  had  long  fince  obferved  in  England, 
that  the  French  united  the  greateft  contrarieties 
in  their  chara6ler  j that  they  blended  virtues  and 
vices,  marks  of  weaknefs  and  ftrength  that  had 
always  been  thought  inconfiftent  with  each  other; 
that  they  were  brave,  though  effeminate;  equally 
addicted  to  pieafure  and  glory;  ferious  in  trifles, 
and  trifling  in  matters  of  importance;  ever  dif- 
pofed  to  war,  and  ready  to  attack  : in  a word, 
mere  children,  fuffering  themfelves,  as  the  Athe- 
' nians  of  old,  to  be  difquieted  and  moved  to  anger 
for  real  or  imaginary  interefts  ; fond  of  enter- 
prize  and  adtion,  ready  to  follow  any  guide,  and 
comforted  in  the  greateft  misfortunes  with  the 
moft  trifling  fuccefs.  The  Englifli,  who,  ac- 
cording to  a vulgar,  though  ftrong  expreffion  of 
Swift’s,  are  always  in  the  cellar  or  in  the  garret^ 
and  know  no  medium,  began  then  to  be  too 
much  afraid  of  a nation  that  they  had  unjuftly 
defpifed.  A fpirit  of  defpondency  fucceeded  to 
that  of  prefumption. 

The  nation,  corrupted  by  the  too  great  con- 
fidence it  had  placed  in  it’s  opulence  ; humbled 
by  the  introduction  of  foreign  troops,  and  by  the 
moral  character  and  inability  of  it’s  governors  ; 
weakened  too  by  the  collifion  of  faCtions,  which 
keep  up  an  exertion  of  ftrength  among  a free 
people  in  times  of  peace,  but  which  deftroy  their 
power  in  times  of  war  : the  nation,  difgraced, 
artonifhed,  and  uncertain  what  meafures  to  pur- 
fue;  equally  fenfible  of  the  diftrelfes  it  had  al- 
ready been  expofed  to,  as  of  thofe  it  forefaw, 
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was  incapable  of  exerting  itfelf  to  avenge  the  one,  ® 
or  prevent  the  other.  All  zeal  for  the  common  u 
caiifewas  confined  to  the  granting  of  immenfe  fiip- 
plies.  That  the  coward  is  fooner  difpofed  to  part 
with  his  money  than  the  brave  man,  in  order  to 
ward  off  danger  j and  that  the  prefent  critical 
fituation  of  affairs  required  them  not  to  confider 
who  fhould  pay,  but  who  fhould  Hand  forward  to 
fight;  thefe  were  truths,  which,  at  that  time, 
feemed  to  have  been  forgotten. 

The  French,  on  their  part,  were  dazzled  with 
fome  inftances  of  fticcefs  that  were  of  no  confe- 
quence.  Prefuming,  that  the  furprife  their  ene- 
mies had  been  throw’n  into,  was  a proof  of  their 
weaknefs,  they  involved  themfelves  further  than 
was  confiftent  with  their  interefi,  in  the  difturb- 
ances  which  then  began  to  divide  the  German 
powers. 

A SYSTEM,  which,  if  unfuccefsful,  muft  have 
been  attended  with  the  greateft  difgrace,  and  if 
fortunate,  muft  have  been  deftruftive  in  the  end, 
ferved  to  confound  them.  Their  levity  made 
them  forget,  that  a few  months  before  they  had 
applauded  the  wife  and  enlightened  ftatefman, 
who,  being  defirous  to  avoid  a land  war,  which 
fome  minifters  were  willing  to  enter  into,  from 
their  defpairing  of  fuccefs  at  fea,  had,  with  the  vi- 
vacity and  confidence  peculiar  to  genius,  addreffed 
himfelf  to  them  in  the  following  words:  Gentlemen^ 
faid  he,  let  us  all,  who  are  here  prefent  in  council, 
go  out,  with  torches  in  our  hands,  and  f et  fire  to  all 
our  Jhips,  if  they  are  ufelefs  to  our  defence,  and  are 
only  conducive  to  make  our  enemies  infult  us.  This 
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political  infatuation  threw  them  into  the  greàteft 
difficulties.  Errors  of  the  cabinet  were  followed 
by  military  faults.  The  management  of  the  army 
was  fubjedted  to  the  intrigues  of  the  court..  A 
feries  of  bad  fuccefs  was  the  confequence  of  a per- 
petual change  of  commanders.  This  light  and 
fuperficial  nation  did  not  perceive,  that  even  fup- 
pofing,  what  indeed  was  impoffible,  that  all  thdfe 
who  were  fucceffively  intrufted  with  the  diredfion 
of  the  military  operations,  had  really  been  men  of 
abilities,  yet  they  could  not  contend  with  advan- 
tage againft  a man  of  genius,  affifted  by  one  of 
diftinguiffied  capacity.  Misfortunes  made  no  al- 
teration in  the  plan  that  had  been  formed,  and  the 
changes  of  generals  were  endlefs. 

While  the  French  were  thus  deceived,  the 
Engliffi,  from  a fpirit  of  dejeflion,  were  inflamed 
with  the  utmoft  refentment  : they  changed  a mi- 
nifter  who  had  juftly  excited  general  dilTatisfadion, 
and  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs  a man  who  was 
equally  an  enemy  to  timid  meafures,  to  the  royal 
prerogative,  and  to  France.  Although  this  choice 
was  the  confequence  of  that  fpirit  of  party  which 
caufes  the  greatefl:  revolutions  in  England,  yet  it 
was  fuch  as  the  circumftances  of  the  times  requir- 
ed. William  Pitt,  had  a foul  formed  for  great 
defigns  i was  diftinguiflied  by  a fpecies  of  elo- 
quence that  never  failed  to  captivate  his  hearers, 
and  by  a charafter  equally  firm  and  enterprifing. 
He  was  ambitious  to  make  his  country  rife  fupe- 
rior  to  all  others,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  raife  his 
own  fame.  His  enthufiafm  fired  a nation,  which 
will  always  be  infpired  by  a love  of  liberty.  The 
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admiral  who  had  fufFered  Minorca  to  be  taken,  book. 
was  arrefted,  throw’n  into  prifon,  accufed,  tried,  ■ j 
and  fentenced  to  death.  Neither  his  rank,  abilities, 
family,  nor  friends,  could  protect  him  from  the 
rigour  of  the  law.  His  own  fliip  was  fixed  upon 
as  the  fpot  where  the  fentence  pafTed  upon  him  was 
to  be  put  in  execution.  All  Europe,  at  the  news 
of  this  melancholy  event,  was  (truck  with  aftonifli- 
ment,  blended  with  admiration  and  horror.  It 
recalled  the  memory  of  the  ancient  republics. 

The  death  of  Byng,  whether  guilty  or  not,  pro- 
claimed in  the  mold  alarming  manner  to  thofe  who 
were  employed  by  the  nation,  what  fate  they  mud 
expert,  if  they  betrayed  the  confidence  repofed 
in  them.  Every  man  faid  to  himfelf,  in  the  inftanc 
of  battle:  It  is  on  this  field  I muft  die,  rather  than 
with  infamy  on  a fcalFold.  Tlius  the  blood  of 
one  man,  accufed  of  cowardice,  was  produ6live  of 
a fpirit  of  heroifm. 

This  fyftem  of  holding  out  an  example  of  ter- 
ror to  fubdue  the  impreflions  of  fear,  was  further 
ftrengthened  by  an  emulation,  that  feemed  to 
promife  the  revival  of  public  fpirit.  Diflipation, 
pleafure,  indolence,  and  often  vice  and  a cor- 
ruption of  manners,  occafion  warm  and  frequent 
connexions  in  mod  kingdoms  of  Europe.  The 
Englifh  have  lefs  intercourfe  and  connexion 
with  each  other;  they  have,  perhaps,  lefs  tade 
for  focial  life  than  other  nations;  but  the  idea  of 
any  projeX  that  may  be  ferviceable  to  the  date, 
immediately  unites  them,  and  they  feem,  as  it 
were,  animated  by  one  foul.  All  ranks,  parties, 

and  feXs,  contribute  to  infure  it’s  luccefs,  and  with 
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fuch  liberality  as  cannot  be  paralleled  in  thofe 
places  where  the  notion  of  a particular  native 
country  does  not  prevail. 

And,  in  faft,  why  fliould  we  be  concerned  for 
the  glory  of  a nation,  when  we  can  expeft  no 
other  return  for  the  facrifices  we  make,  than  an 
increafe  of  mifery  ; when  victories  and  defeats  are 
equally  fatal  ; victories,  by  giving  rife  to  taxes  to 
pave  the  way  for  them  j and  defeats,  by  occafioning 
taxes  to  repair  them  ? If  there  were  not  fome 
little  remains  of  honour  fubfilling  in  us,  in  fpite 
of  all  the  efforts  that  are  made  ufe  of  to  flifle  it, 
and  which  proves,  that  under  vexations  of  every 
kind,  the  people  ftill  retain  fome  feeling  for  the 
difgrace  of  the  nation,  they  would  be  equally  af- 
fefted  with  it’s  profperity  or  it’s  misfortunes. 
Will  they  experience  better  treatment,  whether 
the  fovereign  be  viftorious  or  conquered  ; whe- 
ther he  acquire  or  lofe  a province  ; whether 
trade  fhould  fall  or  profper  ? The  zeal  of  the 
Englifh  is  more  remarkably  diftinguifhed,  when 
the  nation  hath  placed  an  implicit  confidence  in 
the  minifter  who  hath  the  direction  of  public  mea- 
fures.  As  foon  as  Mr.  Pitt  was  made  prime  mi- 
nifler,  a marine  fociety  was  eflablifhed,  which, 
perceiving  that  there  appeared  a remiffnefs  in  ge- 
neral to  enter  into  the  fea  fervice,  and  difap- 
proving  the  cuftom  of  preffing  men  into  it,  in- 
vited the  children  of  the  pooreft  clafs  in  the  three 
kingdoms  to  become  fhip  boys,  and  their  fa- 
thers failors.  They  undertook  to  pay  the  ex- 
pences of  their  voyage;  to  take  care  of  them  in 
fickne^s  ; to  feed,  clothe,  and  furnifli  them  with 

every 
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every  thing  neceffary  to  preferve  their  health  dur-»  ^ o o k 

ing  the  time  they  were  to  be  at  fea.  The  king,  ' .i— » 

moved  by  this  inftance  of  patriotifm,  gave  them 
22,500  livres  the  prince  of  Wales  9,000  livresf, 
and  the  princefs  of  Wales  4,500  J.  The  actors  of 
the  different  theatres,  whofe  abilities  have  not 
been  treated  with  [contempt  by  this  enlightened 
nation,  a6ted  their  beft  plays  for  the  increafe  of 
fo  refpectable  an  eftablifbment.  The  theatres 
were  never  fo  much  crowded  as  on  this  occafion. 

A hundred  of  thefe  (hip  boys,  and  a hundred  of 
the  failors,  clothed  from  a zeal  that  may  truly  be 
holden  facred,  appeared  upon  the  ftage  ; a decora- 
tion this  furely,  not  inferior  to  that  arifing  from 
the  multitude  of  lights,  the  elegance  of  drefs,  and 
the  brilliancy  of  jewels. 

This  public  zeal  and  attachment  to  the  intererts 
of  the  nation,  animated  the  minds  of  all  the  Eng- 

' ^ ^ ^ ^ routed 

lifli,  and  the  effefts  of  it  were  difplayed  in'  the  f'om  theif 

^ lethsr^y^ 

difference  of  their  conduct.  They  ravaged  the  and  feûe 
coalts  of  their  enemies  ; beat  them  every  where  by  and  SpanW 
fea } intercepted  their  navigation,  and  gave  a check 
to  all  their  forces  in  Weftphalia.  They  drove 
them  out  of  North- America,  Africa,  and  the'cefles. 
Eaft-Indies.  Till  Mr.  Pitt  became  minifter,  all 
the  expeditions  of  the  nation,  made  in  diftant 
countries,  had  been  unfuccefsful,  and  mufl  ne- 
ceffarily  have  been  fo,  becaufe  they  had  been  ill- 
concerted.  He,  on  the  contrary,  planned  fuch 
prudent  and  ufeful  defignsj  his  preparations  were 
conducted  with  fo  much  forefight  and  difpatchj 
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B 0^0  K ii^eans  were  fo  well  adapted  to  the  ends  he 

i— > wanted  to  obtain i he  made  inch  a prudent  choice 

of  the  perfons  whom  he  intruded  with  his  de- 
• figns;  he  eftablifhed  fuch  harmony  between  the 
land  and  fea  forces,  and  raifed  the  fpirits  of  the 
Englifh  to  fuch  a height,  that  his  whole  admini- 
ftration  was  a feries  of  conquefts.  His  mind,  dill 
fuperior  to  his  glory,  made  him  defpife  the  idle 
clamours  of  thofe,  who  cenfured  what  they  called 
his  profufions.  He  ufed  to  fay  with  Philip,  father 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  viSîory  was  to  be -pur- 
chafed  by  money ^ and  that  money  mujl  not  be  [pared  at 
the  expence  of  victory. 

By  fuch  a conduct,  and  fuch  principles,  Mr.. 
Pitt  had  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  triumphed 
over  the  French.  He  purfued  them  to  their  mod 
valuable  iflands,  even  to  their  fugar  colonies. 
Thefe  podeffions,  fo  judly  prized  for  their  riches,, 
were  not,  however,  better  fecured.  The  fortifica- 
tions that  were  erefted  there,  were  condrufted 
without  judgment,  and  were  falling  to  decay. 
Thefe  ruins  were  equally  deditute  of  defenders, 
of  arms,  and  of  ammunition.  Ever  fince  the  be- 
ginning of  hodilities,  all  intercourfe  between 
thefe  great  fettlements  and  the  mother-country, 
had  been  at  an  end.  They  could  neither  receive 
fubfidence  from  it,  nor  enrich  it  with  their  pro- 
duftions.  The  buildings  necedary  for  the  car- 
rying on  of  agriculture,  were  a heap  of  ruins. 
The  maders  and  the  daves,  equally  deditute  of 
the  necedaries  of  life,  were  obliged  to  feed  upon 
the  cattle  dedined  for  the  labours  of  hulbandry. 
If  any  rapaciousinavigators  ever  reached  them,  it 

was 
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\vas  through  fo  many  dangers,  that  the  colonifts 
were  obliged  to  pay  for  what  they  bought  of  thefe 
traders  at  a very  advanced  price^  and  to  give 
them  in  exchange  whatever  they  confented  to  take 
from  them  at  the  lowed:.  Though  the  colonifts 
did  not  call  in  the  aiQ  of  any  foreign  power  to 
their  aftiftanccj  yet  it  was  not  to  be  expeded,  that 
their  attachments  to  their  mother-country  would 
induce  them  to  make  a vigorous  defence  againft 
an  enemy  that  might  put  an  end  to  their  dif- 
t re  ft  es  i 

In  this  fituation  of  affairs,  ten  fhips  of  the  line, 
fome  bomb-ketches  and  frigates,  with  five  tliou- 
fand  land-forces,  failed  from  England,  and  arrived 
at  Guadalupe.  They  appeared  before  the  town 
on  the  22d  of  January  1759,  and  the  next  day 
bombarded  the  town  of  Baffe-Terre.  If  the  be- 
fiegers  had  know’n  how  to  take  advantage  of  the 
terror  they  had  fpread,  the  iftand  would  have 
made  a very  fhort  refiftance:  but  the  flownefs,  ti- 
midity, and  irrefolution  of  their  operations  afford- 
ed the  garrifon  and  the  inhabitants  leifureto  fortify 
themfelves  in  a pafs  that  was  only  at  the  diftance 
of  tv/o  leagues  from  the  place.  From  this  fpot 
they  flopped  the  progrefs  of  the  enemy,  who  were 
equally  diftreffed  from  the  heat  of  the  climate  and 
the  w'ant  of  provifions;  The  Englilh,  defpairing 
cf  making  themfelves  mafters  of  the  colony  on 
this  fide,  proceeded  to  attack  it  in  another  quar- 
ter, know’n  by  the  name  of  Grande-Terre.  It 
was  defended  by  a fort  called  Fort  Lewis,  which 
made  ftill  lefs  refiftance  than  that  of  Baffe-Terre, 
that  had  furrendered  in  four  and  twenty  hours. 
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The  conquerors  were  again  guilty  of  the  error 
they  had  before  fallen  into,  and  fuffered  the  fame 
inconveniencies  from  it.  The  event  of  the  expe- 
dition began  to  be  doubtful,  when  Barrington,  who 
fucceeded  to  the  command  at  the  death  of  Hop- 
fon,  changed  the  plan  of  operations.  He  gave 
up  the  idea  of  penetrating  into  the  country,  and 
re-embarked  his  foldiers,who  fucceffively  attacked 
the  houfes  and  villages  upon  the  coafts.  The  ra- 
vages they  committed,  obliged  the  colonifts  to 
fubmit.  The  whole  ifland,  after  three  months 
defence,  furrendered  on  the  21ft  day  of  April, 
upon  very  honourable  terms  of  capitulation. 

The  troops  that  had  obtained  this  viélory  did 
not  engage  in  this  expedition,  till  they  had  inef- 
fe6lually  threatened  Martinico.  Three  years  after. 
Great  Britain  revived  a defign  that  had  been  too 
haftily  given  up  3 but  greater  preparations  and 
more  effectual  means  were  employed  to  carry  it 
into  execution.  On  the  i6th  of  January  1762, 
eighteen  battalions,  under  the  command  of  ge- 
neral Monckton,  and  eighteen  fhips  of  the  line 
commanded  by  admiral  Rodney,  the  firft  fent  from 
North  America,  and  the  latter  from  Europe,  ap- 
peared before  the  capital  of  the  ifland.  The  land- 
ing of  the  troops  the  next  day  was  foon  effected, 
without  difficulty  and  without  lofs.  To  take 
poffeffion  of  the  eminences  that  were  fortified  and 
defended  by  Fort  Royal,  feemed  to  be  a matter 
not  fo  eafily  aceomplilfied.  Thefe  obftacles,  how- 
ever, were  after  fome  warm  engagements  fur- 
mounted,  and  the  place  that  would  foon  have  been 
reduced  to  allies  by  the  bombs,  capitulated  on 
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the  9th  of  February  ; and  the  whole  colony  did  book 
the  fame  on  the  13th.  It  is  probable  that  the  ^ 
prolperity  of  Guadalupe  under  the  Britifh  go- 
vernment, contributed  to  bring  about  this  gene- 
ral furrenderj  which  might,  and  ought  to  have 
been  delayed  longer.  Granada  and  the  other 
Leeward  Iflands,  whether  fubjeâ:  to  France,  or 
which,  though  peopled  by  Frenchmen,  were  neu- 
tral, lurrendered  themfelves,  without  making  any 
refiftance. 

Even  St.  Domingo,  the  only  pofleflion^  the 
French  ftill  retained  in  the  Archipelago  of  Ame- 
rica, was  likely  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 
lifhj  and  it’s  lofs  feemed  to  be  pot  far  diftant.  If 
it  had  not  even  been  know’n  that  this  was  the  firft 
conqueft  Great  Britain  would  attempt,  yet  it  could 
not  be  fuppofed  that  it  would  efcape  it’s  avidity. 

Would  this  ambitious  nation  have  checked  the  ca- 
reer of  it’s  own  fuccefles  fo  far  as  to  give  up  all 
thoughts  of  a conqueft  that  would  have  com- 
pleted it’s  profperity  ? This  was  a point  that  Teem- 
ed not  to  admit  of  a doubt.  The  colony  was  ge- 
nerally know’n  to  be  entirely  without  any  means  of 
defence,  either  within  or  without,  and  therefore 
incapable  of  making  the  leaft  refiftance.  It  was 
fo  fenfible  of  it’s  weaknefs,  that  it  feemed  difpofed 
to  furrender  as  Toon  as  it  fhould  be  fummoned  to 
do  it. 

The  court  of  Verfailles  was  equally  aftonifhed 
and  alarmed  at  the  lolTes  it  had  fuftained,  and  at 
. thofe  it  forefaw.  It  had  expefted  luch  an  obfti- 
nate  refiftance  as  would  have  been  fuperior  to  eve- 
ry attack.  The  defcendants  of  thofe  brave  ad- 
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venturers,  who  had  fettled  thefe  colonies,  feemed 
a rampart  fufficient  to  repel  all  the  forces  of  the 
BritiHi  empire.  They  almoft  felt  , a fecret  fatis- 
fa6tion  that  the  Englilh  were  directing  their. efforts 
towards  that  quarter.  The  miniftry  had  infpired 
the 'nation  with  the  fame  confidence  that  poffeffed 
them,  and  it  was  the  mark  of  a bad  citizen  to 
fhew  the  leaft  uneafinefs. 

* 5 

It  is  an  obfervation  we  may  now  be  per- 
mitted to  make,  that  events,  which  h.ave.ôncc 
happened,  will  happen  again.  A people  whofe 
whole  fortune  confifts  in  fields  and  paftures  will, 
if  influenced  by  any  degree  of  fpirit,  refolutely 
d.efend  their  poffeflions.  The  harveflof  one  year 
is  the  utmofl;  they  can  lofe,  and  whatever  calamity 
the;y  may  experience,  does  not  difirefs  them  to 
fuch  a degree  as  to  leave  them  vvithout  hopes  of  re- 
covery. The  cafe  is  very  different  v/ith  regard  to 
the  wealthy  cultivators  of  thefe  colonies,  When- 
(cver  they  take  up  arms,  they  run  the,  rifque  of 
having  the  labours  of  their  whole  lives  deftroyed, 
their  flaves  carried  ofi','.  and  all  the  hopes  of  their 
pofterity  either  lofl:  by  fire  or  plunder;  they  will 
therefore  .always  fubmit  to  the  enemy.  Though 
fatisfied  with  the  government  under  .which  they 
live,  they  are  lefs  attached  to  it’s  glory  than  to 
|:heir  own  riches. 

The  example  of  the  firfl:  colonifls,  whofe  perfe- 
vcrance  could  not  be  fnaken  by  the  mofl:  vigorous 
attacks,  does  not  afiedi;  the  truth  of  this  obferva- 
tion.  The  objeû  of  die  war  was  then  the  acqui- 
■ fi'-ion  of  territory,  and  the  ppulfion  of  the  inhabit- 
ants j 
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ants  ; at  prefent,  a war  waged  againft  a colony  is 
clirefled  only  againft  the  fovereign  of  it. 

The  plan  of  attacking  Martinico  was  laid  by 
Mr.  Pitt,  though  he  was  not  in  the  miniftry  when 
it  was  fubdued.  The  refignation  of  this  great 
man  drew  the  attention  of  Europe,  and  deferves 
to  be  confidered  by  every  one,  v/ho  inveftigates 
the  caufcs  and  effets  of  political  revolutions.  An 
hiftorian,  who  ventures  to  write  the  tranfadlions  of 
his  ov/n  age,  hath  feldom,  it  muft  be  granted, 
fufticient  lights  to  guide  him.  The  councils  of 
kings  are  fo  fecret,  that  time  alone  can  gradually 
withdraw  the  veil  that  furrounds  them.  Their 
minifters,  faithful  depofitaries  of  the  fecrets  they 
have  been  intrufled  with,  or  intererted  to  conceal 
them,  explain  themfelves  no  further  than  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  miOead  the  curious  inquirer,  who  wifhes 
to  difcover  them.  Whatever  penetration  he  may 
poffefs,  in  tracing  the  fource  and  connexion  of 
events,  he  is  at  laft  reduced  to  conjefture.  If  his 
conjeclures  happen  to  be  juft,  ftill  he  is  ignorant 
that  they  are  fo,  or  cannot  depend  upon  them; 
and  this  uncertainty  is  fcarcely  more  fatisfadory 
than  a total  ignorance.  He  muft,  therefore,  wait 
till  prudence  and  intereft,  freed  from  the  reftraint 
of  filence,  fhall  unfold  the  truth  ; in  a word,  ’till 
fome  valuable  and  original  records  be  produced 
for  public  infpeiftion,  wherein  the  latent  fprings 
on  which  the  deftiny  of  nations  hath  depended, 
fli^ll  be  difeovered. 

These  refleflions  fliould  fufpend  the  inquiries 
of  the  man  who  wants  only  to  attend  to  the  pro- 
grefs  of  political  intrigues.  They  are  diflblved  as 
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B 0^0  K foon  as  they  are  formed.  We  could  only  collect  . 
; feparate  parts  of  them,  which  could  not  be 
brought  together  unlefs  by  conjecture,  which 
/ might  be  the  further  diftant  from  the  truth,  in 
proportion  as,  more  fagacity  had  been  difplayed 
in  the  forming  of  it.  We  fhould  often  be  likely 
to  fill  up  with  fome  great  view,  or  with  fome 
profound  fpeculation,  a vacancy  which  prefents 
itfelf,  from  our  ignorance  of  fome  v/itticifm,  of 
fome  frivolous  caprice,  of  fome  trifling  refent- 
ment,  or  of  fome  childifh  emotion  of  jealoufy  : 
for  thefe  are  the  wonderful  levers  with  which  the 
earth  hath  fo  often  been  moved,  and  will  ftill  be 
moved  hereafter.  If  it  be  then  prudent  to  fay 
nothing  of  the  obfcure  caufes  of  events,  it  is  at 
lead  the  time  to  fpeak  of  the  character  of  thofe 
who  have  conducted  them.  We  know  what  they 
were  in  their  infancy,  in  their  youth,  in  a more 
mature  age,  in  their  family  and  in  fociety,  in  pri- 
vate life,  and  in  public  afi'airs.  We  know  what 
their  natural  and  acquired  talents  were  ; their 
ruling  paffions,  their  vices,  their  virtues,  their 
inclinations  and  their  averfionsj  their  connections, 
their  animofities,  and  their  friendfliips  j their  per- 
fonal  and  relative  interefts  ; the  marks  of  favour 
or  difgrace  they  have  experienced  ; the  means 
they  have  employed  to  obtain  their  high  pods, 
and  to  maintain  themfelves  in  them  ; the  conduCt 
they  have  obferved  with  regard  to  their  proteCtors 
and  their  dependents  ; the  projects  they  have  con- 
ceived^  and  the  manner  in  which  they  have  exe- 
cuted them  } the  character  of  the  men  they  have 
employed  ^ the  obdacles  they  have  met  with,  and 
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the  manner  in  which  they  have  furmonnted  book 
them  : in  a word,  we  know  the  fuccefs  they  > . 

have  had  ; the  reward  they  have  obtained  in  con- 
fequence  of  itj  the  pimifhment  they  have  fuffered 
when  they  have  mifearried  ; the  praife  or  blame 
bellowed  upon  them  by  the  nation  j the  man- 
ner in  which  they  have  ended  their  career,  and 
the  reputation  they  have  left  behind  them  after 
death. 

We  are  defirous  of  penetrating  into  the  foul  of 
one  of  the  greateft  men  of  his  age,  and  perhaps 
we  can  never  do  it  at  a more  proper  time.  The 
moft  confpicuous  adlions  only  of  a man’s  life  are 
tranfmitted  to  pofterity,  which  will,  therefore,  be 
deprived  of  a variety  of  fimple  and  artlefs  derails, 
that  enlighten  the  mind  of  an  obferver,  who 
lived  at  the  time  they  happened. 

Mr.  Pitt,  after  having  refeued  England  from 
the  kind  of  difgrace  it  had  been  expofed  to  in  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  arrived  to  a height  of  fuc- 
cefs that  aftonilhed  all  the  world.  Whether  he 
forefaw  this  or  not,  he  did  not  feem  to  be  embar- 
raiïed  with  it,  and  refolved  to  carry, it  as  far  as  he 
could.  The  moderation  which  fo  many  ftatefmen 
had  affedled  before  him,  feemed  to  him  to  be  only 
a pretence  to  conceal  their  weaknefs  or  their  indo- 
lence. He  thought  that  all  Hates  Ihould  exert 
their  power  to  the  utmoft,  and  that  there  was  no 
inftance  of  one  nation  being  able  to  become  fupe- 
rior  to  another,  and  not  effeefling  it.  The  parallel 
he  drew  between  England  and  France  confirmed 
him  in  his  opinion.  He  perceived  with  uneafinefs, 
that  the  power  of  England,  founded  upon  a trade 
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® ^ which  fhe  might  and  would  lofe,  was  very  in- 

u-v— ' confiderable,  when  compared  with  that  of  her  ri- 
val j which  nature,  art,  and  particular  circum- 
ftances  had  raifed  to  fuch  a degree  of  ftrength, 
under  favourable  adminiftrations,  as  had  made 
all  Europe  tremble.  Senfible  of  this  truth,  he 
therefore  determined  to  deprive  France  of  her  co- 
lonies, and  to  reduce  her  to  that  ftate,  to  which 
the  freedom  of  the  New  World,  fooner  or  later 
accomplilhed,  will  bring  all  nations  that  have 
formed  fettlements  there. 

The  means  neceffary  to  complete  this  proje6f, 
which  was  fo  far  advanced,  appeared  to  him  ab- 
folutely  certain.  While  the  imagination  of  weak 
minds  took  fhadows  for  realities,  the  greatefl;  dif- 
ficulties appeared  trivial  to  him.  Though  the 
nation,  of  which  he  was  the  idol,  was  fometimes 
alarmed  at  his  vail  and  uncommon  enterprifes,  he 
was  not  in  the  leaffc  difquieted  about  them  j be- 
caufe,  in  his  eyes,  ti-e  multitude  was  like  a tor- 
rent, the  courfe  of  w'hich  he  knew  how  to  diredl 
which  way  he  would. 

Perfectly  indifferent  with  regard  to  fortune, 
he  was  ftill  more  fo  with  regard  to  power.  His 
fucceffes  had  made  his  adminillration  abfolute. 
With  the  people*  he  was  a republican,  with  the 
nobles  and  the  fovereign  he  was  a defpotic  mini- 
iler.  To  think  differently  from  him,  w'as  a mark 
of  being  an  enemy  to  the  common  caufc. 

He  availed  himfelf  of  the  fuperiority  he  had 
gained,  in  order  to  excite  the  ardour  of  the  peo- 
ple. Little  influenced  by  that  fpecies  of  philofo- 
phy,  which,  divcfiing  itfelf  of  the  prejudices  of 
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national  glory,  to  extend  it’s  views  to  the  welfare 
of  all  mankind,  tries  every  thing  by  the  principles 
of  univerfal  reafon  j he  kept  up  a violent  and  fa- 
vage  fpirit  of  enthufiafm,  which  he  called,  and, 
perhaps,  believed  to  be  a love  of  his  country  j 
but  which  was,  in  reality,  nothing  more  than 
a ftrpng  averfion  for  the  nation  he  wanted  to 
opprefs.  .1.  . 

France  was  perhaps  as  much  difcouraged  by 
this  fpirit  of  inveteracy,  that  conftantly  purfued 
her,  as  by  the  diftrefies  fhe  had  undergone.  The 
diminution,  the  exhaufted  ftate,  or,  to  fay  the 
truth,  the  total  ruin  of  her  naval  powers,  afforded 
her, a difcouraging  profpe6t  for  the  future.  The 
expectation  that  a fortunate  fuccefs  by  land  might 
D.ccafion  a change  in  the  face  of  affairs,  was 
merely  imaginary.  If  one  of  their  fquadrons  had 
deftroyed  one  or  feveral  of  thofe  of  her  rival,  the 
Englifn  would  not  have  renounced  any  of  their 
claims.  This  is  one  general  rule  j and  another 
is,  that  whenever  any  power  hath  acquired  a 
very  determined  fuperiority  at  fea,  it  can  never 
lofe  it  in  the  courfe  of  the  war  j more  particu- 
larly, if  that  fuperiority  can  be  traced  from  a dif^ 
tant  caufc,  and  efpecially  if  it  proceed  partly 
from  the  charaéler  of  the  nation.  The  fuperiority 
of  one  continent  above  another  depends  entirely 
on  the  abilities  of  a fingle  man,  and  may  be  loft 
in  a moment  ; on  the  contrary,  fuperiority  at  fea, 
as  it  refuhs  from  the  vigilance  and  intereft  of 
/each  individual  in  the  ftate,  muft  always  increafe, 
particularly  when  it  is  encouraged  by  national 
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conftitution  : a fudden  invafion  can  only  put  a 
flop  to  it. 

Nothtng  but  a general  confederacy  could  have 
reftored  the  balance  of  power  i the  impolTibility 
of  which  Mr.  Pitt  plainly  faw.  He. knew  the  re- 
ftraints  by  which  Holland  was  confined,  the  po- 
verty of  Sweden  and  Denmark,  the  inexperience 
of  the  Ruffians,  and  the  little  regard  that  feveral 
of  thefe  powers  paid  to  the  interefts  of  France. 
He  was  confeious  alfo  of  the  terror  which  the 
Engliffi  forces  had  fpread  among  them  all,  the 
miftruft  they  entertained  of  each  other,  and  the 
apprehenfion  that  each  of  them  muft  have,  that 
they  fhould  be  diftrefied  before  they  could  receive 
affiftance. 

The  afiairs  of  Spain  were  particularly  circum- 
ftanced.  The  ravages  that  laid  wafte  the  French 
colonies,  and  which  every  day  increafed,  might 
eafily  extend  to  the  fettlements  of  the  Spaniards. 
Whether  this  kingdom  was  not,  or  would  not  be 
fenfible  of  the  danger  that  threatened  it,  it’s  ufual 
indolence  acepmpanied  it  with  regard  to  thefe 
great  obje(fl:§.  At  length,  upon  a change  of  mi- 
ll ifter;'  a- new  fyftem  took  place.  Don  Carlos  en- 
deavoured to  cxtinguifli  the  flame  ; but  it  was  too 
late.  His  overtures  were  received  with  a con- 
temptuous haughtinefs.  Mr.  Pitt,  having  deli- 
berately confidered  the  extent  of  his  power,  an- 
fwered  every  propofal  that  was  made,  in  the 
following  manner  : I will  lijlen  to  them^  faid  he, 
when  you  have  taken  the  ’Tower  of  London  /word  in 
hand.  This  mode  of  expreffion  might  difguft, 
but  it  was  impofing. 
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Such  was  the  fituation  of  affairs,  when  the 
court  of  France  thought  herfelf  obliged  to  make 
overtures  of  peace  to  that  of  Great  Britain.  Both 
courts  were  equally  apprehenfive,  and  with  good 
reafon,  that  Mr.  Pitt  would  oppofe  them.  He 
confented  to  enter  into  a négociation  ; but  the 
event  Ihewed,  as  fenfible  politicians  had  conjec- 
tured, that  his  intention  .was  not  to  continue  it. 
Flis  defign  was  only  to  furnifli  himfelf  with  fuffi- 
cient  proofs  of  the  engagements  that  the  two 
branches  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  had  entered  into 
againfl  Great  Britain,  that  he  might  make  them 
evident  to  his  country.  As  foon  as  he  had  gained 
this  intelligence,  he  broke  off  the  négociation,  and 
propofed  declaring  war  againfl  Spain.  The  fu- 
periority  of  the  naval  power  of  England  above 
that  of  both  thefe  kingdoms,  and  the  affurance 
he  had  that  it  would  be  infinitely  better  directed, 
infpired  him  with  this  confidence. 

Mr.  Pitt’s  fyftem  appeared,  to  diftinguifhed 
politicians,  the  only  important,  and  indeed,  the 
only  reafonable  one.  The  Englifh  nation  had 
contrafled  fuch  a load  of ‘debt,  that  it  could  nei- 
ther free  itfelf  from  it,  nor  lupport  it,  without 
opening  to  itfelf  new  fources  of  wealth.  Europe, 
tired  out  with  the  grievances  Great  Britain  had 
made  her  fubmit  to,  waited  impatiently  for  an 
opportunity  to  difable  her  oppreffor  from  conti- 
nuing them.  The  houfe  of  Bourbon  could  not 
but  preferve  a flrong  refentment  for  the  injuries 
it  had  fuffered,  and  for  the  Ioffes  it  had  fuftained  j 
it  could  not  but  make  fecret  preparations,  and 
gradually  work  up  a fpirit  of  revenge  to  which  a 
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combination  of  all  it’s  forces  might  infure  fuc- 
cefs.  Thefe  motives  obliged  Great  Bfitain, 
though  a commercial  power,  to  aggrandize  it- 
felf  for  it’s  fupport.  This  cruel  necelTity  was  not 
fo  fenfibly  felt  by  the  council  of  George  the  Third 
as  Mr.  Pitt  defired.  Moderation  appeared  to 
him  a work  of  weaknefs  or  of  infatuation,  per- 
haps of  treachery  ; and  he  refigned  his  poll:,  be- 
caufe  he  was  not  allowed  to  be  the  declared  enemy 
of  Spain. 

'May  we  venture  to  forma  coqjeclure?  The 
Englilh  miniftry  plainly  faw  that  there  was  no 
poflibility  of  avoiding  a frefli  war  j but  equally 
tired  out  and  difgraced  by  the  power  Mr*  Pitt 
had  aflumed,  they  were  defirous  of  relloring  that 
fpirit  of  equality  which  is  the  fpring  of  a repub- 
lican government.  Defpairing  of  being,  able  to 
raife  themfelves  to  a level  with  a man  fo  highiv 
cfteemed,  or  of  making  him  (loop  to  them,  they 
united  their  forces  to  effeft  his  ruin.  As  open 
attacks  would  only  have  turned  againft  them- 
felves, they  had  recourfe  to  more  artful  methods^ 
They  attempted  to  four  his  temper;  the  natural 
fire  of  his  chara6ler  laid  him  open  to  fuch  a fnarey 
and  he  fell  into  it.  If  Mr.  Pitt  refigned  his  poll: 
through  peevifbnefs,  he  deferves  to  be  cenfured 
for  not  having  fuppreffed  or  maftered  it.  If  he 
hoped  by  this  expedient  to  humble  his  enemies, 
he  mewed  he  had  greater  knowlege  of  affairs  tharV 
of  men.  If,  as  he  aflerted,  he  refigned,  becaufe 
he  would  no  longèr  be  refponfible  for  the  mea- 
fures  he  did  not  guide,  we  may  be  allowed  to 
think  that  he  was  more  ftrongly  attached  to  his 
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own  peiTonal  glory,  than  to  the  interefls  of  his 
country.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  caufe 
of  his  refignation,  nothing  but  the  blinded,  mod; 
unjud,  and  mod  violent  partiality  can  venture  to 
allert,  that  his  virtues  and  abilities  were  merely 
the  efFedt  of  chance. 


However  this  may  be,  the  fird  dep  the  new 
minidry  took,  was  conformable  to  the  principles 
of  Mr.  Pitt  ; and  this  was  a kind  of  homage  they 
were  compelled  to  pay  him.  It  was  thought  ne- 
cedary  to  declare  war  againd  Spain,  and  the  Wed 
Indies  were  to  be  the  feeneof  thefe  new  hodilities. 
Experience  had  already  difeouraged  them  from 
making  any  attempts  on  the  continent  of  Ame- 
rica, and  all  their  views  were  turned  tov/ards 
Cuba.  Men  of  fenfe  and  underdanding  perceived 
that  the  taking  of  this  ifland  would  not  be  at- 
tended with  any  apprehenfion  of  vengeance  from 
the  other  colonies  j that  the  empire  of  the  Gulpli 
of  Mexico  would  be  fecured  ; that  the  enemy, 
whofe  riches  arofe  principally  from  the  amount 
of  it’s  cudoms,  would  be  deprived  of  all  their 
refources  \ that  the  whole  commerce  of  the  con- 
tinent would  be  feized  upon,  and  the  inhabitants 
would  chufe  rather  to  deliver  up  their  riches  to 
the  conqueror  of  their  country,  than  to  give  up 
thofe  commodities  they  had  been  iifed  to  receive 
from  Europe;  in  a word,  that  the  power  of 
Spain  would  be  fo  much  reduced  by  this  confi- 
derable  lofs,  that  it  would  be  obliged  to  fubmic 
to  any  terms. 

Agreeable  to  this  idea,  a fleet,  confiding  of 
nineteen  diips  of  the  line,  eighteen  frigates,  and 
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about  a hundred  and  fifty  tranfports,  with  io,ooo 
troops  on  board,  which  were  to  be  joined  by  4000 
more  from  North  America,  fet  fail  for  the  Ha- 
vannah.  To  arrive  at  this  formidable  place,  it 
was  determined  to  pafs  through  the  old  itreight 
of  Bahama,  not  fo  long  in  extent,  though  more 
dangerous,  than  the  new  one.  The  obftacles  that 
were  to  be  expected  in  this  pafTage  little  know’n, 
and  too  little  attended  to,  were  fuccefsfully 
furmounted,  in  a manner  worthy  the  reputation 
that  admiral  Pocock  had  acquired.  On  the  6tli 
of  July  he  arrived  at  the  place  of  his  deftination; 
and  the  landing  of  the  troops  was  effedled  without 
any  oppofition,  at  the  diftance  of  fix  leagues  eaft- 
ward  of  thofe  dreadful  fortifications  that  were  to 
be  taken. 

The  operations  by  land,  were  not  fo  well  con- 
dudted  as  thofe  by  fea.  If  Albemarle,  who  had 
the  command  of  the  army,  had  been  a man  of 
abilities,  equal  to  the  commifiion  he  was  intruded 
with,  he  would  have  begun  his  attack  by  the  city. 
The  fingle  dry  wall  that  covered  it,  could  not 
have  holden  out  four-and-twenty  hours.  It  is 
probable,  that  the  generals,  the  council,  and  the 
regency,  who  mud  infallibly  have  fallen  into  his 
hands  by  this  fuccefs,  which  might  fo  eafily  have 
been  obtained,  would  have  refolved  to  capitulate 
for  the  Moro.  At  all  events,  he  would  thus  have 
prevented  the  fort  from  receiving  any  affidance  or 
provifions  that  were  fupplied  from  the  city  during 
the  ficge,  and  have  fecured  the  mod  likely  means 
to  reduce  it  in  a very  diort  time. 
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The  plan  he  piirfued,  of  beginning  his  opera- 
tions by  the  attack  of  the  Moro,  expofed  him  to 
great  diftrefles.  The  water  that  was  near  him  was 
unwhoIefome>  and  he  found  himfelf  under  a ne- 
cefllty  of  procuring  fome  at  three  leagues  diftance 
from  his  camp.  As  the  (loops  that  were  fent  for 
this  purpofe  might  be  attacked,  it  was  thought 
neceffary  to  pofb  a body  of  fifteen  hundred  men 
on  the  eminence  of  Arofteguy,  at  a quarter  of  a 
league’s  diftance  from  the  town,  in  order  to  pro- 
te<ft  them.  This  body  of  troops,  entirely  de- 
tached from  the  army,  and  which  could  not  be 
withdraw’n,  or  fupported  but  by  fea,  was  perpe- 
tually in  danger  of  being  cut  off. 

Albemarle,  who  might  have  judged  of  the 
difpofition  of  the  enemy  from  their  not  molefting 
the  troops  pofted  at  Arofteguy,  fhould  have  placed 
another  body  of  men  upon  the  public  road  lead- 
ing to  the  city.  By  this  ftep  he  would  have  been 
able  almoft  to  furround  it  ; he  would,  moft  un- 
doubtedly, have  diftrelfed  it  by  famine,  prevented 
all  removal  of  the  efïe6ls  into  the  country,  and 
opened  a lefs  dangerous  communication  with 
Arofteguy,  than  by  the  detachments  he  was  con- 
ftantly  obliged  to  fend,  in  order  to  fupport  this 
advanced  body  of  troops. 

The  fiege  of  the  Moro  was  carried  on  without 
opening  the  trenches.  The  foldiers  advanced  to- 
wards the  ditch,  and  were  covered  only  with 
barrels  of  flints,  which  were,  at  length,  ex- 
changed for  facks  of  cotton,  that  were  taken  out 
of  fome  merchant-flfips  arrived  from  Jamaica.’ 
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This  want  of  forefight  occafioned  the  lofs  of  a 
great  number  of  men,  always  of  great  value, 
but  more  efpecially  fo  in  a climate,  where  dif- 
eafes  and  fatigues  caufe  fo  great  a confumption 
of  them. 

The  Englilh  general,  having  loft  the  greateft 
part  of  his  army,  and  finding  the  neceffity,  for 
want  of  troops,  of  reimbarking  in  a few  days, 
determined  to  artem'pt  ftorming  the  caftle  j but  a 
large  and  deep  ditch,  cut  in  the  rock,  was  firft  to 
be  pafied  ; and  no  preparations  had  been  made  to 
fill  it  up. 

If  the  faults  of  thè  Englilh  were  very  confider-  ‘ 
able,  thofe  of  the  Spaniards  were  ftill  greater. 
Though  apprized  above  a month  before,  that 
war  had  commenced  between  the  two  nations, 
they  were  not  rouzed  from  their  lethargy.  The 
enemy  was  already  upon  their  coafts,  and  they 
had  made  no  provifions  of  balls  of  a proper  fize 
for  their  cannons,  nor  of  cartridges  j neither  had 
they  one  fingle  gun,  or  even  a firelock  fit  to  make 
ufe  of. 

The  great  number  of  officers>  of  the  land  and 
fea  fervice,  who  were  at  the  Havannah,  occa- 
fioned, during  fome  days  of  the  fiege,  a great 
uncertainty  in  the  refolutions,  that  could  not  but 
be  favourable  to  the  befiegers. 

Three  fhips  of  war  were  funk,  to  ftop  up  the 
entrance  into  the  port,  which  the  enemy  could 
not  pafs.  The  road  into  the  harbour  was  by  this 
means  damaged,  and  three  great  fliips  loft  to  no 
purpofe. 
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The  moft  common  prudence  would  have  fug- 
gefted,  that  the,  twelve  men  of  war  that  were  at 
the  Havannah  fhould  have  been  got  ready  to  fail. 
They  could  not  poffibly  be  of  any  fervice  in  de- 
fending the  place,  and  it  was  a matter  of  fome 
confequence  to  fave  them.  But  this  was  negled- 
ed.  Neither  did  the  precaution  occur  of  fetting 
them  on  fire,  although  this  was  the  only  way  left 
to  prevent  them  from  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy. 

The  deftrudion  of  the  body  of  Englifii  troops 
polled  at  Arofteguy,  where  they  could  not  receive 
any  affillance,  might  have  been  eafily  effecfted. 
This  check  would  have  put  the  befiegers  to  fome 
difficulty  in  procuring  water,  would  have  de- 
prived them  of  men,  intimidated  them,  retarded 
their  operations,  and  infpired  the  Spaniffi  forces 
with  fome  degree  of  confidence.  Bur,  far  from 
making  fo  eafy  an  attempt,  they  did  not  attack, 
even  in  the  open  part  of  the  country,  any  of  the 
Engliffi  detachments,  though  compofed  entirely 
of  infantry,  and  which  might  have  been  oppofed 
by  a regiment  of  dragoons,  and  a great  number 
of  militia,  that  were  provided  with  horfes. 

The  communication  of  the  city  with  the  inter- 
nal parts  of  the  country  was  fcarce  ever  inter- 
rupted, and  yet  none  of  thole  who  had  a ffiare  in 
the  adminiftration,  ever  thought  of  conveying  the 
royal  treafure  into  the  inland  parts,  to  prevent  it 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

The  laft  inftance  of  negle<5l  fcrved  to  complete 
the  whole.  In  the  middle  of  the  ditch  had  been 
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left  a piece  of  rock,  terminating  in  a point,  and 
Handing  by  itfelf.  The  Englifh  placed  upon  this 
a few  tottering  planks,  which  reached  from  the 
breach  to  the  counterfcarp.  A ferjeant,  with 
fifteen  men,  paffed  over  them  at  one  in  the  after- 
noon 5 and  concealed  theinfelves  among  fome 
Hones  that  had  fallen  down.  They  were  followed 
by  a company  of  grenadiers  and  fome  foldiers. 
When  they  had  collected  about  a hundred  mcuy 
in  the  fpace  of  an  hour,  they  got  upon  the  breach, 
under  no  apprehenfion  of  being  difcovered,  and 
found  no  men  placed  there  to  defend  it.  Velafco, 
indeed,  informed  of  what  had  happened,  haHened 
to  fave  the  place  ; but  he  was  killed  in  coming 
up,  and  his  death  putting  the  Spanifli  troops  that 
followed  him  into  confufion,  they  furrendered  ta 
a handful  of  men.  The  neglecft  of  placing  a cen- 
tinel  to  obferve  the  motions  of  the  enemy  lodged 
upon  the  ditch,  determined  this  great  event.  A 
few  days  after,  a capitulation  was  entered  into, 
for  the  city,  for  all  the  places  of  the  colony,  and 
for  the  whole  ifland.  Independent  of  the  great 
importajice  of  this  viflory  in  itfelf,  the  conquerors 
found  in  the  Havannah  about  forty-five  millions* 
of  filver,  and  other  valuable  effedts,  which  fully 
indemnified  them  for  the  expences  of  the  expe- 
dition. 

The  lofs  of  Cuba,  the  center  of  the  power  of 
Spain  in  the  New  World,  made  peace  as  necef- 
fary  to  the  court  of  Madrid,  as  it  could  poflibly 
be  to  that  of  Verfailles,  whofe  diHrefles  were  now 
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brought  to  the  higheft  pitch.  The  Englifli  mi-  book 
aiftry,  at  that  time,  conlented  to  a peace  ; but  it  ^ ^ 

feerned  a matter  of  much  difficulty  to  fettle  the 
conditions.  The  fuccelfes  of  Great  Britain  had 
been  aftonifliing  in  North  and  South  America. 

But,  however  ambitious  ffie  might  be,  ffie  could 
not  flatter  herfelf  with  the  hopes  of  retaining  all 
the  conquefts  flie  had  made.  It  was  reafonable 
to  fuppofe  that  fhe  would  give  up  the'  pofleffions 
ffie  had  gained  in  North  America,  as  the  advan- 
tages ffie  might  expedl  from  them  were  diftant, 
inconfiderable,  and  uncertain  ; and  that  ffie  would 
be  content  with  referving  to  herfelf  the  fugar 
colonies  ffie  had  lately  acquired,  which  the  ftate 
of  her  finances  feemcd  more  particularly  to  re- 
quire. The  increafe  of  her  cuftoms,  that  was  a 
necelTary  confequence  of  fuch  a fyftem,  would 
have  procured  her  the  befl:  finking  fund  that 
could  have  been  imagined,  and  which  muft  have 
been  fo  much  the  more  agreeable  to  the  nation, 
as  it  would  have  been  obtained  at  the  expence  of 
the  French.  This  advantage  would  have  been 
attended  with  three  others  very  confiderable. 

It  would,  in  the  firft  place,  have  deprived  a rival 
power,  and  formidable,  notwithftanding  the 
faults  it  had  committed,  of  it’s  richefl;  branch 
of  trade.  Secondly,  it  would  have  contributed 
to  weaken  it,  from  it’s  being  under  a neceffity 
of  defending  Canada  ; a colony,  which,  from  the 
nature  of  it’s  fituation,  inufl:  be  detrimental  to  a 
nation  that  had  long  neglecled  it’s  navy.  Laftly, 
it  would  have  kept  New  England  in  a clofer  and 
more  abfolute  dependence  on  the  mother-country, 
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^ a part  of  America  that  would  always  want  to  be 
fupported  againft  a reftlefs,  adive,  and  warlike 
neighbour. 

But  though  the  council  of  George  III.  Ihould 
have  thought  it  neceflary  to  reftore  to  their  ene- 
mies a bad  country  of  the  continent,  and  to  re- 
ferve  the  valuable  iflands,  yet  they  would  not, 
perhaps,  have  ventured  to  adopt  fo  judicious  a 
meafurc.  In  other  countries  the  faults  of  the 
minifters  are  imputed  only  to  themfelves,  or  to 
their  kings,  who  punifli  them  for  their  mifeon- 
dud.  In  England,  the  errors  of  adminiftration 
are  generally  the  errors  of  the  nation,  who  infill  . 
upon  obedience  to  their  will,  though  guided  by 
caprice. 

The  Englilh,  who  have  complained  of  the 
terms  of  the  laft  peace,  when  they  have  been 
fhew’n  how  far  Ihort  they  fell  of  the  advantages 
they  expeded  from  them,  had,  however,  in  fome 
meafure,  didated  thofe  very  terms  themfelves  by 
the  tenor  of  their  complaints,  either  previous  to, 
or  during  the  war.  The  Canadians  had  com- 
mitted fome  outrages,  and  the  favages  many  ads 
oT  cruelty  in  the  Englifii  colonies.  The  peace- 
able inhabitants,  terrified  at  the  diftrefTes  they 
luffered,  and  more  fo  at  thofe  they  feared,  had 
caufed  their  clamours  to  be  bear’d  even  in  Eu- 
rope. Their  correfpondents,  interefled  to  ob- 
tain them  a fpeedy  and  powerful  redrefs,  had 
aggravated  their  complaints.  Thofe  writers,  who 
eagerly  lay  hold  of  every  circumftance  that  can 
render  the  French  odious,  had  loaded  them  with 
every  fpecies  of  invedive.  The  people,  exafpe- 
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rated  by  the  report  of  the  (hocking  fcenes  that  ® ^ 

were  perpetually  prefented  to  it’s  imagination,  j 

wifhed  to  fee  a (top  put  to  thefe  barbarities. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  inhabitant  of  thefugar 
colonies,  fatisfied  with  the  carrying  on  of  their 
own  commerce,  and  gaining  a part  of  that  of 
their  enemies,  were  very  quiet.  Far  from  wi(h- 
ing  the  conqueft  of  their  neighbour’s  fettlements, 
they  rather  dreaded  it,  confidering  it  as  deftruc- 
tive  to  themfelves,  though  advantageous  to  the 
nation.  The  lands  of  the  Frenc'h  are  fo  much 
fuperior  to  thofe  of  the  Englifh,  that  no  compe- 
tition could  pofTibly  have  taken  place.  Their 
allies  were  of  the  fame  opinion,  and  followed  the 
example  of  their  moderation, 

The  confequence  offo  contrary  a plan  of  con- 
du6t  was,  that  the  nation  was  extremely  indiffe- 
rent about  the  fugar  colonies,  but  very  anxious 
to  acquire  what  they  .wanted  in  North  America. 

Let  us  reprefent  to  ourfelves  the  fituation  of  an 
enlightened  man,  who  is  convinced  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  a projeft,  which  he  is  compelled  to 
give  up,  by  the  miftaken  notions  of  a deceived 
multitude,  in  order  to  adopt,  in  preference  to  it, 
fome  abfurd  fchemes  contrary  to  the  general 
good,  which  will  dilhonour  him  if  he  (hould 
purfue  them,  or,  which  will  expofe  him  to  dan- 
ger, if  he  (hould  refufe:  let  us  reprefent  him  to 
ourfelves,  as  employed  by  a fovereign,  who  will 
dilmifs  him,  if  his  rebellious  fubjefts  (hould  infill 
upon  it;  and  who  cannot  afford  him  any  protec- 
tion, if  they  (hould  carry  their  fury  fo  far  as  to 
demand  his  life  ; let  us  view  him  divided,  as  he 
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® ® ® ^ muft  be,  between  the  miftaken  vanity  which 

u— attaches  him  to  his  poft,  and  the  laudable  pride 
which  makes  him  careful  to  prefer ve  his  repu- 
tation : let  us  behold  him  alone,  retired  in  his 
clofet,  and  deliberating  upon  the  fteps  he-/fliouId 
take,  amidft  the  tumult  and  clamours  of  the  po- 
pulace, collected  round  his  houfe,  and  threaten- 
ing to  fet  it  on  fire  : for  fuch  is  the  alternative, 
which  hath  been  experienced,  and  will  alv/ays  be 
experienced  by  thofe  who  guide  the  public  affairs 
of  a free  country.  There  is  fcarce  one  fingle 
fituation  in  the  world,  in  which  a propriety  of 
conduct  is  not  attended  with  inconveniences  on 
both  fides.  It  is  the  property  of  real  courage  to 
adapt  itfelf  to  thofe  feveral  circumftances  and 
fftuations,  whatever  may  be  the  refult  -,  but  fuch 
kind  of  courage  is  not  often  to  be  met  with. 

The  miniftry,  which,  in  England,  can  never 
fupport  it’s  authority  againft  the  people,  or,  at 
leaft,  cannot  long  maintain  itfelf  fuccefsfully 
againfl;  it’s  general  odium,  turned  all  their  views 
towards  North  America,  and  found  France  and 
Spain  readily  difpofed  to  adopt  fuch  a fyftem. 
The  courts  of  Madrid  and  France  gave  up  to  the 
Englifii  all  their  former  poffeffions,  from  the 
river  St.  Lawrence  up  to  the  Mifliffippi.  Befide 
. this,  France  ceded  the  iflands  of  Granada  and 

Tobago,  and  confented  that  the  Englifh  fhould 
keep  the  iffands  of  St.  Vincent  and  Dominica, 
that  had  been  confidered  as  neutral,  provided  that, 
on  her  part,  fhe  might  appropriate  St.  Lucia  to 
herfelf.  On  thefe  conditions,  the  conquerors  re- 
flored  to  the  allied  powers  all  the  conquefts  they 
had  made  in  Arnerica, 
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From  this  time  England  loft  the  opportunity, 
which,  perhaps,  may  never  return,  of  feizing 
all  the  avenues  and  making  itfelf  mafter  of  the 
fources  of  all  the  wealth  of  thé  New  World.  Mexi- 
co was  in  it’s  power,  as  the  Englifn  only  were  in 
pofteffionof  the  gulph  that  opens  the  way  to  it; 
this  valuable  continent  muft,  therefore,  foon  have 
become  their  property.  It  might  have  been  al- 
lured, either  by  the  offers  of  an  eafier  govern-^ 
ment,  or  by  the  flattering  hopes  of  liberty  ; the 
Spaniards  might  have  been  invited  to  fhake  off 
the  yoke  of  the  mother-country,  which  only  took 
up  arms  to  diftrefs  it’s  colonies,  and  not  to  protect 
them  j or  the  Indians  might  have  been  tempted  to 
break  the  chains  that  enflaved  them  to  an  arbi- 
trary government.  The  whole  face  of  America 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  entirely  changed,  and 
the  Englifh,  more  free  and  more  equitable  than 
other  monarchial  powers,  could  not  but  be  bene- 
fited by  refcuing  the  human  race  from  the  op- 
preffions  they  fuftered  in  the  New  World,  and  by 
removing  the  injuries  this  oppreflion  hath  brought 
on  Europe  in  particular. 

All  thofe  fubjecfts,  who  are  viélims  of  the  fe- 
verity,  exa(ftions,oppreffion,  and  deceit  of  arbitrary 
governments;  ail  thofe  families  that  are  ruined  by 
the  raifing  of  foldiers,  by  the  ravages  of  armies, 
by  the  loans  for  carrying  on  war,  and  by  the  in- 
fraftions  of  peace  ; all  men  born  to  think  and 
live  as  men,  inftead  of  obeying  and  becoming 
fubjeét  like  brutes,  would  have  gladly  taken  re- 
fuge in  thofe  countries.  Thefe,  as  well  as  a mul- 
tipude  of  workmen  without  employment;  of 
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hufbandmen  without  land  j of  men  of  fcience 
without  any  occupation  j and  numbers  of  diftreffed 
and  unfortunate  perfons,  would  have  flow’n  into 
thefe  regions,  which  require  only  juft  and  civilized 
inhabitants  to  render  them  happy.  Above  all,  the 
peafants  of  the  north,  flaves  to  the  nobility,  who 
trample  upon  them,  would  certainly  have  been 
invited  there:  thofe  Ruffian  peafants,  who  are 
employed  as  executioners  to  torture  the  human 
race;  inftead  of  cultivating  and  fertilizing  the 
earth.  Numbers  of  them  would  certainly  have 
been  loft  in  thefe  tranfmigrations  through  extenfive 
feas,  into  new  climates;  but  this  would  have  been 
an  infinitely  lefs  evil  than  that  of  a tyranny,  work- 
ing by  flow  and  artful  means,  and  facrificing  fo 
many  people  to  the  wills  of  a fmall  number  of 
men.  In  a word,  the  Englifti  would  have  been 
much  more  glorioufly  employed  in  fupporting 
and  favouring  fo  happy  a revolution,  than  in  tor- 
menting themfelves  in  defence  of  a liberty,  that 
excites  the  envy  of  all  kings,  and  which  they 
endeavour,  by  every  method,  to  undermine  and 
deftroy. 

This  is  b,  wifli  which,  though  founded  on 
juftice  and  humanity,  is  yet,  alas  ! vain  in  itfelf, 
as  it  leaves  nothing  but  regret  in  the  mind  of 
him  that  formed  it.  Muft  then  the  defires  of 
the  virtuous  man  for  the  profperity  of  the  world 
be  for  ever  loft,  while  thofe  of  the  ambitious 
and  the  extravagant  are  fo  often  favoured  by  ca- 
fual  events  ? 

Since  war  hath  been  the  caufe  of  fo  much  evil, 
why  does  it  not  run  through  every  fpecies  of  ca- 
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lamity,  that  it  may,  at  length,  tend  to  procure  ® 
fome  good  ? But  what  hath  been  the  confequence 
of  the  laft  war,  one  of  thofe  that  hath  been  the 
inofl;  diftrefsful  to  the  human  race  ? It  hath  occa- 
fioned  ravages  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  ; 
and  hath  coft  Europe  alone  above  a million  of  it’s 
inhabitants.  Thole  who  were  not  it’s  vidims, 
are  now  diftreffed  by  it,  and  their  pofterity  will 
long  be  opprelTed  under  the  weight  of  the  enorm- 
ous taxes  it  hath  given  rife  to.  The  nation, 
whom  viftory  attended  in  all  parts,  was  ruined 
by  it’s  triumphs.  It’s  public  debt,  which,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  did  not  exceed 
1,617,087,060  livres  *,  arofe,  at  the  conclufion 
of  the  peace,  to  3,330,000,000  livres  f,  for 
which  it  muft  pay  an  intereft  of  111,577,490 
livres  J. 

But  it  is  time  to  quit  the  fubjedt  of  war.  Let 
us  now  proceed  to  conlider  by  what  means  the  na- 
tions, who  have  divided  the  great  Archipelago  of 
America,  that  hath  been  the  origin  of  fo  many 
quarrels  and  négociations,  and  hath  given  rife  to 
I'o  many  refle(51:ions,  have  been  able  to  raife  it  to  a 
degree  of  opulence,  that  may,  without  exagge- 
ration, be  confidered  as  the  firfl:  caufe  of  all  the 
great  events  that  atprefent  difturb  the  peace  of  the 
globe. 

* 67,378,6271.  10  8.  f 138,750,000!. 
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The  Europeans  go  into  Africa  to  pur  chafe  Jlaves 
to  cultivate  the  Caribbee  IJlands.  The  man- 
ner of  conduâîing  this  fpecies  of  commerce. 
Produce  arijing  from  the  labour  of  the 
Jlaves, 
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W'  E have  feen  iminenfe  countries  invaded 
and  laid  wafte  ; their  innocent  and  peace- 
able inhabitants  either  maflacred  or  loaded  with 
chains  j a dreadful  folitude  eftabliihed  upon  the 
ruins  of  a numerous  population  ; ferocious  ufurp- 
ers  deftroying  one  another,  and  heaping  their 
dead  bodies  upon  thole  of  their  viftims.  What 
is  to  be  the  refult  of  fo  many  enormities  ? They 
will  ftill  be  repeated,  and  they  will  be  followed 
by  one,  which,  though  it  may  not  produce  fo 
much  bloodlhed,  will  neverthelefs  be  more 
fhocking  to  humanity  : this  is  the  traffic  of  man, 
fold  and  purchafed  by  his  fellow-creature.  The 
iflands  of  America  have  firft  fuggelled  the  idea 
of  this  abominable  trade,  and  we  ffiall  now  fee  in 
what  manner  this  misfortune  hath  been  brought 
about.  ' 

Certain  reftlefs  fugitives,  the  greatefl:  part 
of  whom  had  either  been  difgraced  by  the  laws 
of  their  country,  or  ruined  by  their  exceflesj  in 
this  (late  of  defperation,  formed  a defign  of  at- 
tacking 
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tacking  Spanifh  or  Portuguefe  fhips  that  were  rich-  ® 
ly  laden  with  the  fpoils  of  the  New  World.  Some  <- 
defert  iflands,  whofe  fituation  infured  fuccefs  to 
thefe  piracies,  ferved  at  firft  for  a place  of  rendez- 
vous to  thefe  robbers,  and  foon  became  their  coun- 
try. Habituated  to  murder,  they  meditated  the 
inaffacre  of  a plain  and  unfufpefting  people,  who 
had  received  and-  treated  them  with  humanity  > and 
the  civilized  nations,  of  which  thefe  free-booters 
were  the  refufc,  adopted  this  infamous  fcheme 
without  hefitation  j which  was  immediately  put  in 
execution.  .It  then  became  neceflary  to  confider 
what  advantages  might  accrue  from  fo  many  enor- 
mities. Gold  and  filver,  which  were  ftill  looked 
upon  as  the  foie  valuable  produftions  to  be  deriv- 
ed from  America,  had  either  never  exifted  in  fe-  < 
veral  of  thefe  new  acquifitions,  or  were  no  longer 
to  be  found  there,  in  fufficient  quantities  to  expedt 
any  confiderable  emoluments,  from  working  the 
mines.  Certain  fpeçulative  men,  lefs  blinded  by 
their  prejudices  than  the  multitude  generally  are, 
imagined,  that  a foil  and  climate,  fo  totally  diffe- 
rent from  our’s,  might  either  furnifh  us  with  com- 
modities to  which  we  were  ftrangers,  or  which  we 
were  obliged  to  purchafe  at  an  exorbitant  price  : 
they  therefore  determined  to  apply  themfelves  to 
the  culture  of  them.  There  were  fome  obftacles, 
apparently  infurmountable  to  the  execution  of  this 
plan.  The  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country  were 
now  entirely  deftroyed  j and  had  they  not  been  fo, 
the  weaknefs  of  their  conftitutions,  their  habit  of 
eafe  and  .indolence,  and  their  invincible  averfion 
for  labour,  would  fcarce  have  rendered  them  fit 
Q inflruments 
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inftruments  to  execute  the  defigns  of  their  oppref- 
fors.  Thefe  barbarians  too,  born  in  a temperate 
clime,  could  not  fupport  the  laborious  works  of 
agriculture  under  a burning  and  unwholefome 
Iky.  Self-intereft,  ever  fruitful  in  expedients, 
fuggefted  the  plan  of  feeking  cultivators  in 
Africa,  a country  in  which  the  abominable  and 
inhuman  cuftom  of  felling  it’s  inhabitants  hath 
ever  prevailed. 

Africa  is  an  immenfe  region,  connefled  to  Alia 
only  by  a narrow  neck  of  land  of  twenty  leagues, 
called  the  Ifthmus  of  Suez.  This  natural  and  po- 
litical boundary  muft  fooner  or  later  be  broken 
down  by  the  ocean,  from  that  tendency  it  is  ob- 
ferved  to  have  of  forming  gulphs  and  ftraits  eaft- 
ward.  This  peninfula,  cut  by  the  equator  into 
two  unequal  parts,  forms  an  irregular  triangle,  one 
of  the  fides  of  which  fronts  the  eaft,  the  other  the 
north,  and  the  third  the  weft. 

The  eaftern  fide,  which  extends  from  Suez 
nearly  as  far  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  waflied 
by  the  Red  Sea  and  the  ocean.  The  inland  parts  of 
the  country  are  but  little  know’n,  and  what  has  been 
difcovered  of  them,  can  neither  excite  the  merce- 
nary views  of  the  trader,  the  curiofity  of  the  tra- 
veller, nor  the  humanity  of  the  philofopher.  Even 
the  milTionaries,  after  having  made  fomeprogrefs 
in  thefe  countries,  efpecially  in  Abyflinia,  totally 
difcouraged  by  the  treatment  they  met  with,  have 
abandoned  thefe  people  to  their  inconftancy  and 
perfidy.  The  coafts  are  in  general  only  dreadful 
rocks,  or  a wafte  of  dry  and  burning  fand.  Thofe 
portions,  which  are  fit  for  cultivation,  are  par- 
celled 
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celled  but  among  the  natives  of  the  country,  the 
Arabs,  the  Portugueze,  and  the  Dutch.  Their 
commerce,  which  confiftspnly  in  a little  ivory  or 
gold,  and  fome  flaves,  is  conneded  with  that  of 
the  Eaft  Indies. 

The  northern  fide,  which  extends  from  the 
Ifthmus  of  Suez  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  is 
bounded  by  the  Mediterranean.  On  this  fide, 
nine  hundred  leagues  of  coaft  are  occupied  by  a 
country,  which  hath  for  feveral  centuries  been 
know’n  by  the  name  of  Barbary  ; and  by  Egypt, 
which  is  under  the  yoke  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 

This  great  province  is  bounded  by  the  Red 
Sea  on  the  Eaft,  by  Nubia  on  the  South,  by 
the  defarts  of  Barca,  or  by  Lybia  on  the  Weft, 
and  on  the  North  by  the  Mediterranean.  It  is 
about  two  hundred  and  twelve  leagues  long  from 
North  to  South,  A break  of  rocks,  and  a chain 
of  mountains,  running  almoft  in  the  fame  direc- 
tion, prevent  it  from  being  more  than  fix  or  fe- 
ven  leagues  broad  as  far  as  Cairo.  From  that 
capital  to  the  fea  the  country  defcribes  a triangle, 
the  bafis  of  which  is  one  hundred  leagues.  This 
triangle  includes  another,  know’n  by  the  name  of 
Delta,  and  formed  by  two  branches  of  the  Nile, 
which  empty  themfelves  into  the  Mediterranean, 
one  of  them  at  the  diftance  of  a league  from  Ro- 
fetto,  and  the  other  of  two  from  Damietta. 

Although  this  be  a burning  region,  yet  the 
climate  is  in  general  healthy;  the  only  infirmity 
peculiar  to  Egypt,  is  the  too  frequent  lofs  of 
fight.  This  calamity  is  thought  to  be  occafioned 
by  a fine  kind  of  fand,  which  is  fcattered  about 
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in  May  and  June]  by  the  South  winds.  Would 
it  not  be  more  reafonable  to  attribute  it  to  the 
cuftom  thofe  people  have  of  fleeping  in  the  open 
air  nine  months  in  the  year  ? This  opinion  will 
be  readily  admitted,  fince  it  is  .obfervedj  that 
thofe  who  pafs  the  night  in  their  houfes,  or  under 
lentSj  feldom  experience  fo  great  a misfortune. 

. There  are  few  countries  on  the  face  of  the 
globe  fo  fruitful  as  Egypt.  The  foil  yields  annu- 
ally three  crops,  which  require  but  one  tillage. 
Vegetables  fucceed  corn,  and  thefe  are  followed 
by  pot-herbs;  this  happy  fertility  is  owen  to  the 
Nile. 

That  river,  the  fource  of  which  is  in  Ethiopia, 
owes  it’s  encreafe  to  clouds,  which  falling  down 
in  rain,,  occafion  it’s  periodical  fwell.  It  begins 
in  the  month  of  June,  and  augments  till  the  end 
of  September,  at  which  time  it-  gradually  de- 
creafes.  It’s  w'aters,  after  having  traverfed  an 
immenfe  fpace  without  dividing,  are  feparated 
five  leagues  above  Cairo  into  two  branches,  which 
meet  no  more. 

A COUNTRY,  however,  where  nothing  is  fo  fel-, 
dom  met  with  as  a fpring,  and  where  rain  is  an 
extraordinary  phænomcnon,  could  only  have 
been  fertilized  by  the  Nile.  Accordingly,  from 
times  of  the  moft  remote  antiquity,  fourfeore 
confiderable  canals  were  digged  at  the  entrance 
of  the  kingdom,  befide  a great  number  of  fmall 
ones,  which  diftributed  thefe  waters  all  over 
Egypt.  Except  five  or  fix  of  the  deepeft,  they 
are  all  dry  at  the  beginning,  or  towards  the  mid- 
dle of  winter  j but  then  the  foil  no  longer  requires 

watering. 
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'Watering.  If  it  fliould  happen,  that  the  river 
hath  not  fwelled  to  the  height  of  four  hundred 
inches,  the  lower  grounds  are  only  watered. 
The  others,  to  which  thèir  wellsj  conftrufled 
with  fwing- gates,  or  with  wheels  become  ufelefs, 
are  confidered  as  barren,  and  freed  for  that  year 
of  all  impofts. 

The  grounds  are  divided  into  three  claflcs. 
That  which  is  confidered  as  the  firft  of  them,  is 
the  one  which  forms  the  Vakoups,  or  domain 
allotted  to  the  Mofques,  or  other  religious  efta- 
blifliments;  It  is  the  worO:  cultivated  of  any 
of  the  grounds,  and  that  which  is  more  fpared  in 
the  taxes  by  an  ignorant  and  fuperftitious  go-^ 
vernment. 

The  principal  civil  and  military  officers  of  the 
Hate  enjoy  the  profits  of  the  fécond  clàfs.  They 
leave  very  little  to  the  bondfmen,  who  till  the 
grounds  with  the  fweat  of  their  brows;  and  they 
feldom  pay  into  the  treafury  the  taxes  they  are 
indebted  to  it. 

The  third  clafs  is  divided  between  a great  num- 
ber of  plain  citizens,  whofe  pofieffions,  more  or 
lefs  extenfive,  are  cultivated  by  aftive  and  intel- 
ligent farmers.  Thefe  grounds  compofe  the 
wealth  of  Egypt,  and  become  the  refource  of  the 
public  treafury. 

Though  one  third  of  the  grounds  be  left  un- 
tilled, yet  the  country  is  not  depopulated.  It  is 
reckoned  to  contain  five  or  fix  millions  ot 
inhabitants,  the  molt  numerous  of  which  are  the 
Cophts,  who  derive  their  origin  from  the  anrient 
Egyptians,  to  whom  they  have  no  fmall  ffiare  of  re- 
femblance.  Some  of  them  have  fubmitted  to  the 
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j to  the  gofpel.  They  occupy,  almoft  exclufively, 
all  the  Upper  Egypt,  and  are  very  numerous  in 
the  Lower  j feveral  of  them  are  cultivators,  but 
more  of  them  profefs  the  arts.  The  moft  intel- 
ligent among  them  fuperintend  the  affairs  of  rich 
families,  or  ferve  as  fecretaries  to  men  in  office. 
When  theyx  have  obtained  thefe  pofts,  which  are 
deemed  honourable,  they  foon  acquire  an  abfo- 
luie  fway  over  mafters,  enervated  by  the  climate, 
and  by  luxury.  This  kind  of  power  foon  leads 
them  to  the  pofleffion  of  wealth,  which  they  ge- 
nerally fquander  in  the  moft  infamous  exceffes. 
îf  motives  of  avarice  fhould  have  made  them  ab- 
ftain  from  the  purfuit  of  pleafure,  they  are  de- 
prived of  their  riches  before  the  clofe  of  a turbu- 
lent life,  by  the  tyrants  whom  they  had  deceived. 
Childfen  are  fcarce  ever  know’n  to  inherit  the  for- 
tune of  their  fathers. 

The  moft  numerous  race  after  the  Cophts,  is 
that  of  the  Arabs.  Thefe  defendants  of  a people, 
who  were  formerly  a conquering  nation,  all  live 
in  a ftate  of  the  utmoft  ignominy.’  In  this  abjeél 
condition,  their  actions  are  never  animated  with 
fpirit,  and  they  have  never  been  know’n  to  take 
any  part  in  the  revolutions  with  which^this  coun- 
try is  fo  frequently  agitated.  Their  mafters  con- 
fider  them  only  in  the  light  of  animals  that  are 
necelfary  for  cultivation.  Their  lives  and  their 
fortunes  are  arbitrarily  difpofed  of,  while  thefe  aâ:s 
of  injuftice  and  cruelty,  have  never  brought  down 
the  vengeance  of  government  ifpon  the  offenders. 
Thefe  unfortunate  people  have  a particular  drefs, 

they 
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they  dwell  in  the  fields,  intermarry  with  one  an- 
other, and  fcarce  live  upon  any  thing  but  vege- 
tables and  milk.  If  there  be  any  among  them 
who  are  able  to  indulge  in  a few  conveniencies, 
they  would  not  dare  to  do  it,  from  the  apprehen- 
fion  of  expofing  themfelves  to  the  rilk  of  being 
taken  notice  of,  which  might,  fooner  or  later,  be- 
come fatal  to  them. 

The  remainder  of  the  population  is  compofed 
of  Turks,  Jews,  and  Armenians,  and  of  men  of 
divers  countries  and  fedls,  who  have  fuccefiively 
fettled  in  Egypt.  Thefe  foreigners,  whatever  be 
the  reafon  of  it,  feldom  leave  a numerous  pofte- 
rity,  and  their  defcendants  are  not  more  fortu- 
nate. This  humiliating  fterility,  however,  is 
chiefly  obferved  among  the  Mamelucs. 

In  vain  have  thefe  Circaflians,  or  Georgians, 
been  chofen  in  their  youth  from  among  the  moft 
healthy  men  in  their  provinces.  In  vain  have 
the  mod  beautiful  wives  of  their  country  been  be- 
llowed upon  them.  In  vain  have  »they  been  all 
kept  in  a flare  of  plenty,  freed  from  the  appre- 
henfions  of  want,  and  from  every  anxiety.  Scarce 
any  children  iffue  from  thefe  well-adapted  con- 
nexions, and  the  few  that  are  born  die  within  the 
year.  Only  two  families  are  know’n  to  be  the 
defeendanrs  of  this  race,  and  they  have  yet  reached 
no  further  than  to  the  fécond  generation. 

The  government  of  Egypt  differs  from  every 
other.  Before  the  invafion  of  the  Turks,  this  re- 
gion was  under  the  fway  of  a chief,  who  was 
chofen  by  foldiers,  all  born  in  flavery,  and  who 
fhared  his  authority  with  him.  Selim  would  un- 
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conqueft  to  the  fame  defpotifm  as  his  other  pro- 
vinces ; but  circumftances  were  not  favourable  to 
this  ambitious  defign.  He  was  obliged  to  con- 
tent himfelf  with  the  rights  of  the  dethroned 
Soldan,  and  to  leave  his  haughty  lieutenants  in 
pofleffion  of  the  prerogatives  they  had  for  fo 
long  a time  enjoyed.  The  Sultan  fent  into  Egypt 
fourteen  thoufand  of  his  beft  troops,  in  order  to 
counterbalance  this  formidable  militia.  Far  from 
attending  to  the  interefts  of  the  Port,  this  corps 
employed  themfelves  only  about  their  own.  They 
foon  acquired  fufficient  influence  to  have  every 
thing  determined  by  their  caprice;  and  they 
maintained  the  afcendant  they  had  gained,  ’till 
growing  effeminate  by  the  climate,  they  were 
no  longer  able  to  maintain  a power  which  was  not 
fixed  on  any  kind  of  bafis.  It  paffed  again  into 
the  hands  of  the  Mamelucs,  and  that  in  a more 
extenfive  manner  than  ever. 

This  Angular  dynafty  is  compofed  of  ten  or 
twelve  thoufand  flaves,  brought  from  Georgia 
and  Circaflia  when  they  were  very  young.  They 
enter  into  the  fervice  of  the  great  men  of  their  na- 
tion, who  have,  like  them,  been  all  in  a ftate  of 
flavery,  and  who,  fooner  or  later,  give  them 
their  freedom.  Thefe  freedmen  are  obferved  to 
rife  from  one  poft  to  another,  ’rill  they  attain  to 
the  rank  of  Bey,  which  is  the  highefl;  of  all. 

These  Beys  govern  the  twenty-four  provinces 
of  the  kingdom.  Their  number  feldom  exceeds 
fixteen  or  feventeen,  becaufe  the  moft  refolute 
among  tliem  are  in  polfeflion  of  more  than  one 
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government,  and  becaufe  fome  feeble  diftricls  of 
Upper  Egypt  have  been  intrufted  to  Arabian 
Cheiks  from  time  immemorial.  Although  they 
ought  all  to  be  of  equal  rank,  the  Bey  who  go- 
verns the  capital  moft  commonly  affumes  an  au- 
thority over  the  reft,  unlels  he  be  fupplanted  by 
fome  one  of  his  colleagues,  richer,  more  power- 
ful, or  more  artful  than  himfelf.  But  whether 
the  equilibrium  be  maintained  or  not,  the  free 
Turks  never  obtain  any  but  civil  or  ecclefiaftical 
employments.  The  military  dignities,  the  offices  of 
government,  and  all  the  higheft  honours,  are 
deftined  only  for  thofe  who  have  lived  in  fervi- 
tude.  The  Divan,  which  is  compofed  of  the  Beys 
and  of  their  creatures,  is  the  real  fovereign.  The 
Pacha,  who  reprefents  the  Sultan,  receives  ho- 
mage, and  orders  are  even  given  in  his  name  j 
but  they  are  dilated  to  him  by  infolent  fiaves. 
If  he  fliould  refufe  to  do  what  is  required  of  him, 
he  is  depofed,  and  leads  a retired  life,  ’till  the 
feraglio  hath  either  fentenced  him  to  death,  or 
recalled  him.  ' 

The  Mamelucs  conftitute  the  real  force  of 
Egypt.  As  they  are  all  born  in  either  a rough 
or  a temperate  climate,  and  as  they  have  received 
an  auftere  education,  they  form  different  troops 
of  cavalry,  which  are  divided  among  the  Beys,  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  influence,  or  the  am- 
bition of  thofe  chiefs,  and  the  greater  or  lefs 
eftimation  they  are  holden’in.  Thefe  powerful 
men  difpofe  of  the  Turkifh  infantry  in  a manner 
almoft  ^s  abfolute.  This  infantry  is  effeminate, 
and  hath  entirely  loft  it’s  military  fpirit.  It  is 
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fcarce  compofed  of  any  but  peaceable  tradefmen, 
who  caufe  their  names  to  be  regiftered,  in  order 
to  enjoy  the  prerogatives  attached  to  the  name  of 
a foldier.  Bur  whatever  it  may  be,  it’s  officers 
are  entirely  dependent  upon  the  Beys,  without 
whofe  protedion  they  would  not  be  able  to  ob- 
tain promotion. 

Beside  the  contributions  in  kind,  which  are 
fent  as  an  offering  from  the  Grand  Signior  to 
Mecca  and  Medina,  which  he  caufes  to  be  diftri^ 
buted  among  the  troops,  feveral  impofts  are 
raifed  in  coin.  The  lands  pay  a tribute,  and  the 
Chriftians  a poll-tax.  The  monopoly  of  caffia, 
fenna,  and  fal-ammoniac,  is  fold  very  dear.  The 
cuftoms  produce  a great  deal.  Thefe  objefts 
united  amount  at  leafl  to  ten  millions  of  livres*, 
of  which  there  is  feldom  more  than  a fourth  part 
conveyed  to  Conftantinople.  The  chief  Bey  re- 
tains the  remainder,  or  divides  it  with  colleagues, 
if  he  be  not  able  to  keep  it  all. 

The  intereft  of  the  Pacha  is  not  more  attended 
to  than  that  of  the  Sultan.  Even  the  militia  fel- 
dom receive  their  entire  pay  ; and  citizens  of  all 
ranks  are  habitually  plundered. 

Such  numerous  vexations  could  not  have  been 
fupported,  had  it  not  been  for  the  refources  de- 
rived from  a very  advantageous  foreign  trade,  to 
which  feveral  ports  are  laid  open.  There  are 
two  in  Alexandria,  which  formerly,  it  is  faid, 
communicated  with  each  other,  and  are  at  pre- 
fent  feparated  by  a very  narrow  flip  of  land.  The 
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Eaftern,  or  New  Port,  is  of  eafier  accefs  than  the 
other  j but  it  is  almoft  filled  up  by  the  ballaft  of 
the  fhips,  which  it  is  cuftomary  to  fling  into 
it.  It  is  not  a century  fince’the  velTels  were 
faftened  to  the  key  j but  they  are  now  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  more  than  two  hundred  toifes  from  it. 
The  fpace  which  they  can  occupy  is  fo  narrow, 
that  it  is  neceflary  to  fix  them  with  fcveral  an- 
chors, to  prevent  their  fhocking  each  other  i and 
even  this  precaution  is  not  always  fufHcient.  It 
happens  very  often  in  ftormy  weather,  that  thefe 
veflfels  run  foul  of  thofe  that  are  near  them,  and 
drag  them  along  with  them  into  flats,  where  they 
are  miferably  foundered  together. 

The  Weftern,  or  Old  Harbour,  is  large  and 
commodious.  Men  of  war  and  merchantmen  are 
equally  fecure  in  it;  but  the  Europeans  are  ex- 
cluded from  it.  Jealoufy  hath  induced  the 
Turkifh  navigators  to  invent  a prophecy,  which 
announces,  that  the  city  will  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  Chriftians,  whenever  their  fliips  are  admitted 
into  that  fine  harbour. 

Beciuees  is  four  leagues  diftantfrom  this  place. 
It  carries  on  no  trade  ; and  is  never  frequented 
except  when  the  winds  prevent  the  fliips  from 
getting  to  Alexandria,  or  from  entering  the  Nile, 
It’s  harbour  is  very  fmall,  but  exceedingly  good  ; 
men  of  war  would  be  fheltered  from  all  danger 
there,  even  in  winter. 

The  merchandizes  which  are  carried  down  the 
river  upon  boats,  that  are  called  mackSy  and 
brought  up  again  as  far  as  the  laft  cataraft,  or 
the  fouthern  extremity  of  Egypt,  are  landed  at 
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Rozetto,  one  league  diftant  from  the  weftern 
mouth  of  the  Nile.  The  provifions  are  conveyed 
from  the  town  itfelf  to  the  fhips,  which  are  at  no 
great  diftance,  upon  larger  boats,  know’n  in  that 
country  by  the  name  oî germes, 

A similar  ftaple,  but  infinitely  more  confi- 
derable,  hath  been  formed  near  the  eaftern  mouth 
of  the  river,  at  Damietta.  This,  perhaps,  was 
formerly  a harbour;  but  at  prefent  the  veflels  are 
obliged  to  anchor  in  the  open  fea,  at  two  leagues 
fi'om  the  coafl,  upon  a good  bottom.  If  they  are 
driven  from  thence  by  ftormy  weather,  which 
is  rather  frequent  in  thefe  latitudes  in  winter, 
they  take  refuge  in  the  harbours  of  Cyprus,  from 
whence  they  return  to  their  poft  when  the  dan- 
ger is  over. 

Seven  or  eight  hundred  Turkilh,  Barbary,  or 
Chriftian  Ships,  or  fuch  as  belong  to  theChriftians, 
which  trade  for  thefe  people,  arrive  annually  in 
Egypt.  One  hundred  and  forty,  or  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  of  them,  come  from  Syria,  fe- 
venty  or  fourfcore  from  Conftantinople,  fifty  or 
fixty  from  Smyrna,  thirty  or  forty  from  Salonica, 
twenty-five  or  thirty  from  Candia,  and  all  the  reft 
from  fome  iflands,  or  from  fome  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent, which  are  lefs  opulent,  and  lefs  fruitful. 
Their  cargoes  are  valued,  one  with  another,  at 
30,000  livres  If  we  fuppofe  that  there  are  fe- 
ven  hundred  and  fifty  veflTels,  the  country  con- 
fumes  to  the  amount  of  22,500,000  livres  f,  of 
jhe  produftions  brought  by  thefe  traders.  But  it 
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delivers  above  double  that  fum,  in  rice,  coffee,  ® 
flax,  cloths,  corn,  vegetables,  and  in  other  ar-  v. 
tides.  It  muft  therefore  receive  22,500,000 
livres  * in  money.  - 

The  connexions  of  the  Europeans  v^ith  Egypt 
are  not  fo  lucrative.  The  people  among  them 
by  whom  they  are  carried  on,  fell  woollen  cloths, 
gildings,  filk  ftufFs,  iron,  lead,  tin,  paper,  co- 
chineal, hard-ware,  and  glafs  j and  receive  in 
exchange,  rice,  coffee,  faffron,  ivory,  gums, 
cotton,  fenna,  caffia,  fpun  thread,  and  fal-ammo- 
niac. 

In  1776,  the  importations  of  the  Venetians 
were  reduced  to  755,035  livres -f,  and  their  ex- 
ports to  820,062  livres  The  importations  of 
the  Tufcans  and  the  Englifh,  who  trade  to  Leg- 
horn, did  not  exceed  2,143,660  livres  ||,  nor 
their  exports  2,099,635  livres  §.  The  importa- 
tions of  the  French  did  not  exceed  3,997,615 
livres  <|[,  nor  their  exports  3,075,450  livres  **. 
The  total  importation  did  not  therefore  amount 
to  more  than  6,896,310  livres  ft)  export- 

ation to  more  than  5,995,147  livres  Jij:. 

All  the  merchandize  either  bought  or  fold  by 
the  Europeans  pay  a duty  of  three  per  cent.  This 
tax  amounts  to  fix  per  cent,  for  coffee,  and  to  ten 
per  cent,  for  rice,  the  exportation  of  which  is 
prohibited.  This  impofition  is  for  the  profit  of 
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Revolutions 
in  Lybia. 


two  fliips  fent  every  year  from  the  Dardanelles 
to  guard  the  coafts  of  Egypt  from  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  pirates,  and  which  are  of  no  other 
ufe  but  to  opprefs  the  traders,  and  to  encourage 
fmuggling. 

Europe  employs  one  hundred  veflels  in  this 
trade  -,  but  only  fifty  or  fixty  of  them  return  im- 
mediately to  the  ports  from  whence  they  were 
difpatched.  The  others  enter  into  the  fervice  of 
any  people  who  choofe  to  employ  them  in  the 
Levant. 

Summer  is  the  moft  favourable  feafon  for  fail- 
ing from  Europe  to  Egypt  i the  voyages  are 
fnortened  by  the  weft  or  north  winds  which  blow 
almoft  continually  at  that  time.  Spring  and  au- 
tumn are  the  moft  proper  feafons  for  returning. 
The  navigation  is  very  dangerous  during  winter 
upon  thefe  coafts,  which  are  fo  low,  that  land  is 
not  difcovered  at  two  leagues  diftance,  if  the  day 
be  in  the  leaft  dark,  or  the  Iky  cloudy. 

If  Egypt  fhould  ever  emerge  from  the  ftate  of 
anarchy  in  which  it  is  plunged  ; if  an  independ- 
ent government  ftiould  be  formed  there;  and 
if  the  new  conftitution  fhould  be  founded  upon 
wife  laws,  that  region  will  again  become  what  it 
formerly  was,  one  of  the  moft  induftrious  ànd  fer- 
tile countries  of  the  earth.  It  would  be  abfurd  to 
foretel  the  fame  profperity  to  Lybia,  which  is  in- 
habited at  prefent  by  the  people  of  Barbary. 

The  early  periods  of  this  extenfive  country  are 
involved  in  the  greateft  obfcurity  ; nor  was  any 
light  throw’n  upon  their  hiftory  till  the  arrival  of 
the  Carthaginians,  Thefe  merchants,  originally 
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of  Phœnician  extraction,  about  a hundred  and 
thirty-feven  years  before  the  foundation  of  Rome, 
built  a city,  the  territory  of  which,  at  firft  very  li- 
mited, in  procefs  of  time  extended  to  all  that 
country,  know’n  by  the  name  of  the  kingdom  of 
Tunis,  and  afterwards  much  further.  Spain,  and 
the  greateft  part  of  the  iflands  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, fell  under  it’s  dominion.  Many  other  king- 
doms mull  apparently  have  ferved  to  aggrandize 
this  enormous  power,  when  her  ambitious  views 
interfered  with  thofe  of  Rome.  At  the  time  of 
this  dreadful  collifjon,  a war  between  thefe  two 
nations  was  inftantly  kindled,  and  carried  on  with 
fuch  obftinacy  and  fury,  that  it  was  eafy  to  fore- 
fee it  would  not  terminate,  but  in  the  utter  de- 
ftruClion  of  the  one  or  the  other.  Rome,  which 
W'as  now  in  the  height  of  it’s  republican  and 
patriotic  principles,  after  many  ftubborn  engage- 
ments, in  which  the  greateft  military  fkill  was 
difplayed,  obtained  a decifive  fuperiority  over  that 
which  was  corrupted  by  it’s  riches.,  The  com- 
mercial people  became  the  (laves  of  the  warlike 
power. 

The  conquerors  maintained  themfelves  in  the 
pofTelTion  of  their  conquefts,  till  about  the  middle 
of  the  Vth  century.  The  Vandals,  then  hurried 
on  by  their  original  impetuofity  beyond  the  limits 
of  Spain,  of  which  they  w'ere  mafters,  palTed  the 
pillars  of  Hercules,  and,  like  an  inundation,  dif- 
fufed  themfelves  over  the  country  of  Lybia.  Thefe 
conquerors  would  certainly  have  preferved  the 
advantages  they  had  acquired  by  their  irruptions, 
h^d  they  kept  up  that  military  fpirit  which  their 
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king  Genferic  had  infpired  them  with.  But  with 
this  barbarian,  who  was  not  deftitute  of  genius, 
this  fpirit  became  extinft  j military  difcipline  was 
relaxed,  and  the  government,  which  refted  only 
on  this  bafis,  was  overthrow’n.  Belifarius  furprifed 
thefe  people  in  this  confufion,  extirpated  them, 
and  re-eftabli(hed  the  empire  in  it’s  ancient  privi- 
leges. But  this  revolution  was  only  momentary. 
Great  men,  who  can  form  and  bring  to  maturity 
a rifing  nation,  cannot  impart  youth  and  vigour 
to  an  ancient  and  decayed  people. 

This  is  accounted  for  from  a variety  of  reafons, 
all  of  them  equally  ftriking.  The  founder  of  an 
empire  addrefles  himfelf  to  an  inexperienced  man, 
who  is  fenfible  of  his  misfortune,  and  difpofed, 
by  the  continuance  of  it,  to  docility.  He  hath 
only  to  difplay  the  appearance  of,  and  the  cha-; 
radier  of  benevolence,  to  be  attended  to,  obeyed, 
and  cherifhed.  Daily  experience  adds  to  the  per- 
fonal  confidence  he  infpires,  and  gives  influence 
to  his  counfel.  The  fuperiority  of  his  judgment 
is  foon  neceflTarily  acknowleged.  His  precepts 
of  virtue  mufl;  ever  acquire  a greater  degree  of 
force,  in  proportion  to  the  fimplicity  of  his  dif- 
ciple.  It  is  not  difficult  for  him  to  depreciate 
vice,  of  which  the  guilty  perfon  is  the  firfl  vidlim. 
He  attacks  openly  fuch  prejudices  only  as  he  ex- 
pedls  to  eradicate.  He  trufts  to  time  for  the 
fubverfion  of  the  reft  j and  the  fuccefs  of  his  pro- 
jets is  infured  by  the  impoflibility  of  difcovering 
their  tendency.  His  policy  fuggefts  to  his  ima- 
gination a variety  of  mealures,  calculated  to  ex- 
cite aftonifhment,  and  to  procure  him  veneration.. 

He 
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He  then  gives  his  orders,  and  his  commands  are 
occafionally  fandlified  by  the  authority  of  Heaven. 
He  is  high-prieft  and  legiflator,  during  his  life, 
and  at  his  death  altars  are  eredled  to  him  ; he  is 
invoked  j he  is  a god  : the  fituation  of  the  redorer 
of  a corrupted  nation  is  very  different.  He  is  an 
architeft,  who  propofes  to  build  upon  a fpace 
covered  with  ruins  ; he  is  a phyfician,  who  at- 
tempts to  cure  a mortified  carcafej  he  is  a wife 
man,  who  preaches  reformation  to  a hardened 
people.  He  can  expedt  nothing  but  hatred  and 
perfecution,  from  the  prefent,  and  will  not  live 
to  fee  the  future  generation.  He  will  reap  few 
advantages,  with  a great  deal  of  labour,  during  his 
life,  and  will  obtain  nothing  but  fruitlefs  regret 
after  his  death.  A.  nation  is  only  regenerated  in 
a fea  of  blood.  It  is  the  image  of  old  Efon, 
whofe  youth  Medea  could  renew  by  no  other 
mode,  except  that  of  cutting  him  to  pieces  and 
boiling  him.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  one  man 
to  raife  a fallen  nation.  It  appears  that  this  mufl: 
be  the  refult  of  a long  feries  of  revolutions. 
The  man  of  genius  doth  not  live  long  enough, 
and  leaves  no  fuccelfors. 

In  the  Vllth  century,  the  Saracens,  formi- 
dable in  their  infticutions  and  their  fuccefs,  armed 
with  the  fword  and  with  the  Koran,  obliged  the 
Romans,  weakened  by  their  divifions,  to  repafs 
the  feas,  and  augmented  with  the  acceffion  of  the 
northern  part  of  Africa,  that  vaft  dominion  Mo- 
hammed had  juft  founded  with  fo  much  glory. 
The  lieutenants  of  the  Caliphs  afterwards  de- 
prived their  matters  of  thefe  rich  fpoils,  and 
A creeled 
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^ eredted  the  provinces,  intruded  to  their  care,  into 
J independent  dates. 

This  divifionj  with  refpeâ:  to  drength  and 
power,  infpired  the  Turks  with  the  ambition  of 
making  themfelves  maders  of  this  territory. 
Their  fuccefs  was  perhaps  more  rapid  than  they 
had  expefled  ; but  a new  revolution  foon  reduced 
thefe  confiderable  conqueds  to  very  trifling  ad- 
vantages. 

The  Pachas,  or  Viceroys,  intruded  with  the 
care  of  the  conquered  countries,  carried  along 
with  them  that  fpirit  of  rapine,  of  which  their 
nation  had  left  fuch  indelible  traces.  Thev  were 
not  the  people  alone  who  were  expofed  to  per- 
petual pillage  j the  oppreflion  was  alfo  extended 
to  the  troops,  although  they  were  all  Ottoman. 
Thefe  foldiers,  who  were  more  inclined  to  com- 
mit ads  of  injudice  than  to  put  up  with  them, 
reprefen  ted  to  the  Port,  that  the  Moors,  and 
Arabs,  irritated  by  repeated  ads  of  tyranny, 
were  ripe  for  a rebellion  j that  Spain,  on  her 
part,  was  preparing  for  an  immediate  invafion; 
and  that  the  army,  being  incomplete,  and  ill 
payed,  had  it  neither  in  their  inclination  nor  in 
their  power  to  prevent  thefe  troublefome  events. 
There  was  but  one  efFcdual  method  difcovered  to 
efcape  fo  many  calamities  : this  was  the  founding 
of  a particular  government,  ' which,  under  the 
protedion  of  the  feraglio,  and  paying  a tribute 
to  it,  would  itfelf  provide  for  it’s  maintenance, 
and  for  it’s  defence.  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tri- 
poli, were  put  under  a fimilar  legiflation,  which 
is  a fpecies  of  aridocracy.  The  chief,  who, 
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under  the  title  of  Dey,  governs  the  republic,  is  book 
eleéled  by  the  foldiers,  who  are  always  Turkilh,  ■ / j 

and  conftitute  the  only  nobility  of  the  country. 

Thefe  eledlions  are  feldom  made  without  blood- 
Ihed  j and  it  is  no  unufual  thing  for  a man,  who 
hath  been  eleded  in  the  midft  of  riot  and  daugh- 
ter, to  be  afterwards  aflafTmated  by  a reftlefs 
faction,  who  defign  either  to  fecure  that  diftinc- 
tion  for  themfelves,  or  to  fell  it. for  their  advance- 
ment. The  empire  of  Morocco,  though  here- 
ditary, is  fubjected  to  the  fame  revolutions.  We 
are  going  to  fee  to  what  ftate  of  degradation  this 
anarchy  hath  reduced  a great  part  of  the  globe. 

The  ftate  of  Tripoli  is  bounded  by  Egypt  on  Prefentc<^. 
one  fide,  and  by  Tunis  on  the  other,  and  extends  TrlpSiu* 
two  hundred  and  thirty  leagues  along  the  coaft. 

Though  the  territory  be  not  very  fertile,  yet  the 
population  might  be  eafily  increafed  ten  fold, 
becaufe  the  abundance  of  fifh  might  fupply  the 
deficiency  of  crops,  and  thefe  might  alfo  be  im- 
proved by  additional  labour.  The  inland  part 
of  the  country  is  nothing  but  adefert.  We  meet 
only,  at  a diftance  from  each  other,  fome 
Moorilh  and  Arabian  families,  fettled  in  the  few 
places  where  they  difeovered  land  enough  to  fur- 
nifli  them  with  a moderate  fubfiftence.  At  thirty 
days  journey  from  the  capital,'  is  fituated  the  mife- 
rable  and  tributary  kingdom  of  Fez,  the  inha- 
bitants of  which  are  black.  The  little  intercourfe 
the  countries  maintain  with  each  other,  can  only 
be  kept  up  through  dry  and  moveable  fands, 
where  water  is  feldom  to  be  met  with.  The  re- 
public 
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public  may  enjoy  a revenue  of  2,000,000  livres 
from  the  palm-trees,  the  wells  that  are  in  the 
country,  the  cuftoms,  and  the  mint. 

The  caravans  of  the  Gadamies,  and  of  Tom- 
buto,  formerly  carried  a great  deal  of  gold  to 
Tripoli}  but  they  have  not  lately  been  fo  rich, 
or  fo  confiant.  The  caravan  of  Morocco  ftill 
continues  to  call  there,  in  it’s  way  to  and  from 
Mecca,  that  place  which  is  fo  much  revered  by 
the  Muflulmen } but,  as  the  number  of  pilgrims 
hath  evidently  decreafed,  this  palTage  is  no  longer 
fo  ufefiil.  For  thefe  reafons,  the  trade,  which 
is  carried  on  by  land,  is  reduced  to  nothing,  or 
to  very  little. 

That  which  is  carried  on  by  fea,  is  rather 
more  confiderable.  The  navigators  of  the  Le- 
vant, fometimes,  take  in  their  cargoes  from  fome 
of  the  indifferent  harbours  fcattered  along  that 
immenfe  coall,  but  moft  of  them  make  their 
purchafes  and  fales  in  the  harbour  of  the  capital, 
which  is  much  better  than  the  reft,  and  in  which 
are  collected  all  the  foreign  merchandize,  as  well 
as  thofe  of  the  country.  Although  thefe  ope- 
rations be  not  very  important,  yet,  the  connec- 
tions of  the  republic  with  Europe  are  ftill  more 
infignificant. 

No  people,  except  the  Tufeans  and  Venetianâf, 
maintain  any  confiant  intercourfe  with  Tripoli} 
and  yet  the  mercantile  articles  of  the  former,  are 
not  fold  for  more  than  140,000  livres -f,  and  thofe 
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of  the  latter,  do  not  amount  to  200,000  livres  ® ^ 

The  former  have  remained  fubjedl  to  all  the  for-  ' v- * 

malities  of  thecuftomsj  the  fécond  have  freed 
themfelves  from  them,  by  paying  annually 
55,500  livres  J to  the  treafury.  The  French 
have  difdained  to  have  any  fliare  in  this  bargain, 
though  their  fovereign  hath  not  difcontinued  to 
fend  an  agent  to  Tripoli. 

Of  all  the  Barbary  ftates,  Tripoli  was  for  a 
long  time  the  one  which  had  the  mofl.  numerous, 
and  the  bed  armed  privateers.  They  always 
failed  from  the  capital,  which  bears  the  fame 
name  as  the  kingdom. 

This  town,  which  hath  long  been  fufpetded 
of  being  the  ancient  Orea,  on  account  of  it's 
magnificent  ruins,  and  of  a beautiful  aqueduct 
in  great  prefervation,  and  which  mufl:  at  lead 
have  been  a Greek  or  Roman  colony,  is  fituated 
on  the  borders  of  the  fea,  in  a plain  which  only 
produces  dates,  and  where  neither  fprings  nor 
rivers  are  to  be  found.  It  was  one  of  the  fird 
pods  occupied  by  the  Arabians,  who  entered  into 
Lybia  through  Egypt.  The  Spaniards  took  k 
in  1510,  and  eighteen  years  after,  it  was  given 
by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  to  the  Knights  of 
Malta,  in  whole  hands  it  remained  only  'till  the 
year  1551.  It  hath  fince  been  twice  bombarded 
by  the  French;  but  the  boldnefs  of  thefe  pirates 
hath  not  been  in  the  lead  redrained  by  thefe 
chadifements.  The  decline,  and  fubfequent 
ruin  of  it’s  maritime  forces,  have  been  entirely 
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brought  about  by  the  civil  commotions  by  which 
this  unfortunate  country  hath  been  incefîantly 
fubverted. 

Tunis  hath  likewife  neglefled  it's  military 
navy,  fince  the  time  that  the  regency  hath  con- 
cluded treaties  with  the  northern  powers,  and 
fince  Corfica  hath  fallen  under  the  dominion  of 
the  French.  It  was  found  that  the  value  of  the 
prizes  was  hardly  fufficient  to  reimburfe  the  ex- 
pences  of  fitting  out,  and  fcarce  any  other  veflels 
have  been  preferved,  except  fuch  as  were  thought 
necelTary  to  proted  the  coafts  from  the  invafioiis 
of  the  Maltefe. 

The  land  forces  have  experienced  no  diminu- 
tion. Five  or  fix  thoufand  Turks,  or  Chriftian 
renegadoes,  conftitute  the  firmeft  fupport  of  the 
republic. 

Their  children,  under  the  name  of  Couloris, 
form  a fécond  troop  j they  are  put  upon  pay  as 
foon  as  they  are  born,  and  the  firft  payment  they 
receive  is  two  afpres,  or  one  fol  *.  This  in- 
creafes  with  their  age,  and  with  their  rank,  as- 
far  as  twenty-nine  afpres,  or  fourteen  fols  fix. 
deniers -f  > and  it  is  reduced  to  half  that  fum, . 
• when  thefe  foldiers  are  obliged  by  their  infirmi-* 
ties,  or  by  the  wounds  they  have  received,  to> 
retire. 

The  cavalry  of  the  ftate  confifts  of  feven  thou-- 
fand  Moors;  their  pay  is  very  trifling,  and,  modi: 
frequently,  given  to  them  in  provifions.  Their. 

• About  a halfpenny, 
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moft  common  occupation  is  to  colledl  the  duties  book. 
impofed  upon  the  Arabs.  . j 

These  troops  are  all  armed  with  firelocks  with- 
out bayonets,  and  with  two  piftols  at'their  girdle. 

Befide  thefe,  the  Turks  have  a dagger,  and  the 
Moors  a ftiletto.  In  all  of  them,  courase  and 
impetuofity  muft  both  fupply  the  deficiency  of 
regular  manœuvres  and  difcipline. 

No  country  in  the  northern  part  of  Africa 
hath  fo  confiderable  a revenue  as  Tunis.  It 
confifts  of  18,000,000  of  livres.  * This  profpe- 
rity,  which  is  entirely  of  a very  modern  date,  hath 
been  the  confequence  of  a very  fortunate  revo- 
lution in  the  government.  The  Dey,  who,  in 
conjundlion  with  his  Turks,  held  the  reins  of 
government,  hath  been  deprived  of  the  greateft 
part  of  his  authority,  and  hath  been  fucceeded 
by  a Moorifh  prince,  who,  under  the  title  of  Bey, 
at  prefent  condudts  the  affairs  of  government, 
and  is  alfifted  by  a more  wife  and  more  moderate 
council.  Oppreffions  have,  in  fome  degree,  been 
alleviated  j the  foil  hath  been  lefs  ill-cultivated, 
and  the  manufadlures  have  acquired  fome  exten- 
fion.  It  was  fcarce  poflible  that  the  connexions 
with  the  inland  parts  of  Africa  could  increafe  ; 
they  will  always  be  confined  to  the  barter  of  a 
fmall  number  of  articles,  for  gold  dull,  conveyed 
acrofs  immenfe  fands  and  deferts  : but  the  mari- 
time connexions  have  been  extended.  The 
Levant  hath  received  a greater  quantity  of  pro- 
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durions,  and  the  trade  with  Europe  hath  like- 
wife  improved. 

Though  England,  Holland,  Denmark,  Swe- 
den, Venice,  Ragufa,  and  fometimes  Tufcany, 
fend  confuls  to  Tunis,  the  trade  carried  on  with 
thofe  nations  is  very  trifling j and,  indeed,  the 
Englifh  have  no  concern  in  it.  They  only 
keep  an  agent  there  for  the  greater  fecurity  of 
their  flag  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  to  procure 
an  additional  mart  to  the  inhabitants  of  Minorca. 
The  French  carry  off  the  greatciT  part  of  the 
trade  from  their  united  rivals  j and  yet  they  do 
not  introduce  goods  annually  into  the  dominions 
of  the  republic,  to  the  amount  of  more  than 
2,000,000  of  livres  *.  To  the  profit  which  thefe 
people  derive  from  their  exports  and  imports, 
which  become  every  day  more  confiderable,  muft 
be  added,  the  benefits  which  accrue  to  their  na- 
vigators, by  employing  their  veffels  to  carry  the 
provifions  of  the  republic  to  every  fea-port  of  the 
Levant,  and  by  bringing  back  what  the  republic 
receives  from  thofe  places  for  it’s  fubfiftence. 
Every  one  of  the  numerous  veffels  employed  in 
this  coafting  trade,  pays  thirty-one  livres  ten 
fols  t for  the  privilege  of  anchoring,  and  an 
equal  fum  when  they  land  their  cargoes. 

Every  commodity  that  enters  the  ftate  is  not 
obliged  to  pa^'  more  than  three  per  cent,  if  it 
comes  direftly  from  the  country  which  furniflies 
it.  But  the  produdions  of  the  north,  or  of  other 
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parts,  which  have  been  depofited  at  Leghorn,  ® 
pay  eight  per  cent,  as  well  as  thofe  v/hich  come  c 
immediately  from  that  celebrated  port,  and  even 
eleven  per  cent,  when  direcled  to  Jews.  Formerly 
government  had  kept  in  their  own  hands  the  ex- 
clufive  trade  of  the  oils,  which  are  required  by 
foir.e  parts  of  Europe  for  their  foap  manufafto- 
ries,  and  by  Egypt,,  Algiers,  and  Tripoli,  for 
other  purpofes;  they  have  given  up  this  mono- 
ply  j but  this  facrifice  hath  been  purchafed  by  very 
confiderable  duties. 

Though  Tunis  hath  concentrated  within  it’s 
own  walls  a great  part  oF  the  trade,  the  other 
habours  of  the  republic,  fcattered  along  a coall:  of 
fourfeore  leagues  in  extent,  receive  likewife  fome 
veiïels. 

The  one  which  is  the  nearefl:  to  Tripoli,  is 
called  Sfax.  It  hath  a clayilh  bottom,  and  hath 
fo  little  water,  that  thefmalleft  vefiels  are  obliged 
to  anchor  at  a diftance,  and  to  fatigue  their  crews 
to  excefs,  or  to  ruin  themfelves  in  expences  for 
boats.  The  foil  dor|i  not  produce  any  provifions 
proper  for  exportation,  but  fome  important  ma- 
nufadlures  have  been  formed  in  the  town,  which 
is  moftly  inhabited  by  Arabs. 

The  harbour  of  Sufa,  is  defended  by  three 
caftles,  even  the  moft  modern  of  which  is  falling 
into  ruin,  though  it  be  not  yet  finiflied.  This 
harbour  is  very  unfafe,  the  fliips  in  it  being  con- 
ftantly  agitated  by  the  eall  and  by  the  north-weft 
winds,  which  fometimes  occalion  the  lofs  of  thole 
that  have  not  had  time  to  flicker  tliemfelves  in 
the  bay  of  Monofter.  Notwithftanding  this  in- 
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® ^ convenience,  this  city  is  the  fécond  in  the  rc- 

public  ; and  this  is  owen  to  the  abundance  of  it’s 
oils,  and  of  it’s  wool. 

Tunis  is  fituated  in  the  midft  of  infeftious  mo- 
raffes,  at  the  foot,  or  upon  the  declivity  of  a hill. 
Though  the  air  be  not  pure,  and  though  the  waters 
be  fo  bad,  that  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  go 
two  or  three  miles  before  they  can  find  any  that 
is  fit  to  drink,  yet  one  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand 
of  the  lead  barbarous  people  of  Africa  are  col- 
lefted  within  it’s  walls.  This  town  hath  a com- 
munication with  the  fea,  by  means  of  a lake, 
which  can  admit  none  but  very  flat  boats,  that 
are  called  Sandals.  At  the  extremity  of  this  lake, 
is  found  a narrow  canal  leading  to  the  Goulette, 
v;hich  mufl;  be  confidered  as  the  harbour  of  the 
capital.  This  harbour  is  immenfe,-fafe,  and  rnoft 
uncommonly  even  in  it’s  bottom,  and  on  it’s  fur- 
face  : it  is  only  open  to  the  north-eaft  winds,  and 
is  clofed  by  two  chains  of  mountains,  which  are 
terminated  on  the  north  by  Cape  Bona,  and  by 
Cape  Zebib. 

Biserta  was  very  famous  at  the  time  that  the 
republic  kept  up  a great  number  of  galleys  i it 
was  from  that  port  they  were  fitted  out,  and  they 
brought  back  to  it  the  profits  they  reaped  from 
their  perpetual  piracies.  The  canal  which  led 
from  the  harbour  to  the  town  hath  been  gradu- 
^ally  filled  up  with  mud,  and  it  is  at  prefent  ac- 
ceffible  to  no  other  vefiels  than  Sandals  j even 
merchantmen  can  no  longer  enter  it,  and  are  ob- 
liged to  caft  anchor  rather  in  a dangerous  fitua- 
tion. 
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Port-Farine,  fituated  on  the  ruins,  or  in  the  ^ 
neighbourhood  of  the  ancient  Utica,  was  former- 
ly  one  of  the  mod  extenfive,  fafe,  and  commo- 
dious harbours  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  would 
dill  be  fo  under  any  other  government,  except 
that  of  the  Moors.  It  is  defended  by  four  forts, 
and  clofed  by  a narrow  pafs,  which  at  this  time 
is  fcarce  acceffible  to  the  fmalled  vedels,  and  if 
it  be  dill  neglected,  will  be  quite  filled  up  in  a 
diort  time,  by  the  fands  continually  throw’n  in 
by  the  fea.  It  is  however  the  arfenal,  and  the 
only  afylum  for  the  naval  military  forces,  which 
are  at  prefent  reduced  to  three  half  galleys,  and 
five  xebecs.  The  place  where  Carthage  formerly 
dood,  is  a few  miles  didant  from  this  town  -, 
there  are  no  other  remains  of  this  renowmed  city, 
befide  the  ruins  of  a great  aquedud,  and  fome 
cidcrns  in  tolerable  prefervation.  The  traces 
even  of  it’s  harbour  are  fo  much  effaced,  that 
the  fea  is  at  the  didance  of  a league  from  it. 

The  ifland  of  Galite  is  fituated  almod  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Zainc,  which  feparates  Tunis  from 
Algiers.  This  ifiand  is  covered  with  flocks,  and 
more  efpecialy  with  mules,  which  are  in  great 
requed  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Levant.  It’s 
numerous  inhabitants  are  all  weavers  of  wool,  or 
employed  in  gathering  fponge.  Not  far  from 
this  ifland  is  that  of  Tabarco,  which  the  family 
of  the  Lomellini  had  been  in  poffefllon  of  for  two 
centuries,  when  they  were  deprived  of  it  in  1741. 
The  Genoefe  drew  from  this  barren  rock  a great 
cjuantity  of  very  fine  coral, 
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Of  Algiers. 


To  the  weft  of  Tunis,  is  the  republic  of  Al- 
giers, the  inland  parts  of  which  are  bounded  by 
the  defert  of  Sahara,  as  are  all  the  interior  parts 
in  Barbary  j they  are  more  extenfive,  more  po- 
pulous, and  better  cultivated  than  is  generally 
fuppofed.  There  are  not  many  towns  in  them, 
and  moft  of  thefe  are  built  upon  the  coafts,  the 
extent  of  which  is  one  hundred  and  twenty 
leagues. 

The  public  revenue  is  not  proportionate  to  the 
number  of  inhabitants,  and  to  the  quantity  of 
productions.  The  duties  are  commonly  loft  in 
the  hands  of  difhoneft  perfons  who  are  appointed 
to  colleft  them.  The  three  Beys,  or  governors 
of  the  eaft,  of  the  fouth,  and  of  the  weft,  do  not 
deliver  into  the  treafury  more  than  1,250,000 
livres*,  and  give  only  1 17,000  livres  f to  the 
troops  ; whatever  more  is  required  for  the  ex- 
pences  of  the  ftate,  is  fupplied  by  the  cuftoms, 
by  the  domain,  by  the  annual  levies  in  provifions, 
and  in  cattle,  by  the  more  precarious  profit  ari- 
fing  from  prizes  taken  at  fea,  and  from  the  fale  of 
flaves. 

The  principal  militia  of  the  country  confifts 
entirely  of  Turks;  their  number  ought  to  be 
twelve  thoufand,  but  they  are  never  complete.  The 
Dey,  his  lieutenants,  and  the  members  of  the  di- 
van, are  chofen  out  of  this  powerful  body. 

The  defeendants  of  thele  privileged  men  are 
called  Couloris  ; their  number  is  lixty  thoufand, 
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they  are  all  in  the  fervice  of  the  regency,  and  paid 
in  the  fame  manner  as  at  Tunis. 

The  cavalry,  which  confifts  of  about  twenty 
thoufand  men,  is  compofed  entirely  of  Moors; 
whether  they  make  war  againft  the  Arabs,  or  are 
employed  by  government  for  the  defence  of  the 
provinces,  or  in  collecting  the  taxes,  their  pay  is 
very  trifling. 

Beside  this  numerous  army,  which  is. always 
kept  up,  the  government  can  difpofe  at  pleafure 
of  the  Moors  who  dwell  in  the  plains,  or  among 
the  mountains,  if  they  fhould  be  in  want  of  them  ; 
they  all  of  them  join  their  ftandards  without  re- 
luCtance,  and  attack  the  enemy  with  great  in* 
trepidity. 

The  naval  forces  are  not  near  fo  numerous  as 
thofe  of  the  land;  at  prefent  they  are  reduced  to 
feventeen  velTels  ; one  Ihip  of  fifty  guns,  two  fri- 
gates of  forty -two  and  thirty  four  guns,  five  large 
barks,  two  xebecs,  four  half  galleys,  and  three 
galliots;  féveral  of  thefe  vefTels,  w’hich  are  all 
deftined  for  piracy,  belong  to  the  (bate,  others  to 
the  officers  of  the  regency,  and  fome  even  to  pri- 
vate individuals.  Every  proprietor  bears  the  ex- 
pence of  his  armament,  and  divides  the  profits 
with  the  treafury  and  with  the  crew.  The  Dey 
commonly  requires  the  prizes  which  confifl;  of 
timber  for  fliip-building,  and  of  military  ftores. 
He  ought  to  pay  the  value  of  them,  but  the  in- 
demnity is  never  proportioned  to  the  facrifice. 

The  navigators,  to  whom  the  ports  of  Algiers' 
are  opened,  can  land  in  feven  or  eight  places. 

The 
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The  port  of  Callaa,  at  a fmall  diflance  from 
the  frontiers  of  Tunis,  is  tolerably  good,  but  it 
cannot  hold  more  than  five  or  fix  fhips.  Thofe 
that  are  admitted  into  it  are  all  French  : fome 
individuals  of  that  nation  have  obtained,  ever 
fince  the  year  1560,  from  the  Moorilh  prince, 
who  governed  the  diftridl  at  that  time,  the  liber- 
ty of  forming  a fettlement  to  carry  on  the  coral 
' filFery.  They  were  driven  away  eight  years  after 
by  the  Turks,  and  re-eftablilhed  in  1597,  but 
they  were  again  expelled  : they  were  recalled  in 
1637,  and  permitted  to  re-build  a fmall  fortifica- 
tion formerly  erefted  there,  under  the  name  of  the 
baftion  of  France.  Being  foon  difgufted  with  fo 
inconvenient  a fituation,  the  perfons  concerned 
transferred  their  fettlement  to  Chale,  which  the 
Englifh  had  been  compelled  to  abandon;  they 
themfelves  were  expelled  foon  after,  and  they  were 
not  allowed  to  return  to  their  poft,  till  after  the 
bombardment  of  Algiers,  executed  in  1682,  and 
1684,  by  command  of  Lewis  XIV. 

In  1694,  à more  powerful  aflbciation  than  any 
of  the  preceding,  obtained  the  exclufive  trade 
upon  a confiderable  extent  of  coaft,  by  a treaty 
which  hath  often  been  renewed,  and  which  will 
in  all  probability  be  maintained,  becaufe  the  con- 
ditions of  it  are  favourable  to  the  militia,  to  whom 
the  tribute  upon  which  it  is  founded  belongs.  Se- 
veral companies  have  fucceffively  cxercifed  this 
monopoly  with  more  or  lefs  advantage.  Since 
1741,  it  is  in  the  hands  of  a company,  which  hath 
formed  at  Marfeilles  a capital  of  1,200,000  livres*, 
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divided  into  twelve  hundred  fhares,  three  hun-  ® 
dred  of  which  belong  to  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce  of  this  celebrated  city. 

The  firft  tranfaftions  of  the  fociety  were  un- 
fortunate. The  depredations  made  by  pirates, 
and  by  the  natives,  by  the  competition  of  fmug- 
glers,  and  by  a corrupt  adminiftration,  reduced 
their  capital  in  1766  to  570,000  livres  fince 
that  period,  their  affairs  have  been  fo  profperous, 
that  in  the  latter  part  of  December  1773,  they 
were  in  pofTeffion  of  4,512,445  livres,  3 fols,  4 
deniers  befide  the  doubtful  debts,  the  value 
of  their  buildings,  and  fome  merchandife  which 
remained  unfold  in  the  warehoufes. 

Their  exports  are  trifling,  and  it  is  chiefly  with 
money  that  they  purchafe  coral,  wax,  wool,  fal- 
low, hides,  and  efpecially  corn.  In  1773,  they 
brought  into  the  kingdom  eighty-four  thoufand, 
three  hundred,  and  fix  loads  of  vdteat,  and  fix- 
teen  thoufand,  one  hundred,  and  feventy  three 
loads  of  barley,  beans,  and  millet  feed.  One 
hundred,  or  one  hundred  and  twenty  veffels,  the 
fitting  out  of  which  cofts  about  one  hundred 
thoufand  crowns  Xt  are  annually  employed  in  this 
bufinefs. 

Though  the  company  hath  agents  at  Bona, 
and  at  Callaa,  all  the  tranfadions  are  carried  on 
at  the  laft  place.  They  are  even  permitted  to 
have  a few  batteries,  and  fome  foldiers  in  this 
fortified  factory,  in  order  to  fecure  themfelves 

* 23,7501.  t About  188,01 81.  ns.  î 12,500!. 
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^ ^ the  plunders  of  the  pirates,  and  from  the'in- 

*~v~— > fults  of  the  neighbouring  Moors. 

The  court  of  Verfaiiles  hath  been  often  cen- 
fured,  for  having  fnackled  thefe  connections  in 
the  bonds  of  a monopoly.  It  hath  not  been  ob- 
ferved,  that  i,t  was  neceffary  to  infure  the  fubfid- 
cnce  of  Provence  ; and  there  was  no  other  method 
of  doing  this,  becaufe  the  exportation  of  corn 
from  the  ftates  of  Barbary  is  feldom  permitted. 

Bona  appears  to  have  been  the  ancient  Hip- 
pona.  A ' few  beautiful  ruins  are  difcovered 
amidfl  the  boldnefs  of  the  Moorifli  talte.  It  would 
be  an  eafy  matter  to  make  a commodious  har- 
hour  to  the  town,  as  it  hath  already  an  exceeding 
good  road.  This  new  afylum  would  be  fufficiently 
protected  by  the  works  which  have  exifted  for  a 
long  while,  under  the  name  of  the  Fort  of 
Genoa® 

Bugia  is  a tolerably  large  ftaple  for  oil,  and 
for  the  wax,  which  are  found  in  the  neighbour- 
ing plains  ; and  efpecially  for  iron,  which  is 
brought  from  more  diftant  mountains,  that 
abound  in  mines.  Though  it’s  harbour  be  too 
much  expofed  to  the  north  winds,  the  fquadrons 
of  the  republic  ufed  to  anchor  in  it,  before  they 
were  deftroyed  there  by  the  Englilh  in  the  laft  ■ 
century. 

The  antiquities  which  are  found  in  Tedelez, 
prove  that  it  was  formerly  a confiderable  place. 
The  veftiges  of  a great  pier  are  even  difcerned 
upon  the  fliore,  which  probably  advanced  into  the 
fea,  and  formed  a port  to  the  town.  It  is  at  pre- 
fent  a very  indifferent  harbour,  where  diips 
^ which 
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which  go  to  take  in  their  lading  are  too  often  de-  book 
itroyed.  t j 

Algiers,  the  capital  of  the  ftate,  forms  an  am- 
phitheatre, upon  the  declivity  of  a hill,  which  is 
crowned  by  the  citadel.  It’s  territory  is  well  cul- 
tivated by  Haves,  and  is, covered  with  wheat,  rice, 
hemp,  fruits,  vegetables,  and  even  with  vines, 
planted  by  the  Moors  who  were  expelled  from 
Grenada.  The  entering  into,  and  the  going  out 
of  the  port,  are  very  difficult  ; it  is  exceedingly 
narrow,  and  doth  not  contain  fufficient  water  to 
hold  men  of  war  : and  in  flormy  weather  even  the 
merchantmen  are  not  fafe  j they  often  run  foul  of 
each  other,  and  are  fometimes  fhattered,  when 
the  north  or  north-eaft  winds  blow  with  violence. 

The  harbour  forms  a femicircle;  it  hath  , a good 
bottom  j but  as  it  is  expofed  to  the  fame  winds 
as  the  port,  the  fhips  are  in  equal  danger  in  the 
flormy  feafons. 

Sercelli  is  five  or  fix  leagues  diflant  from  AI- 
giers.  This  town  hath  a creek,  or  fmall  bay, 
where  feveral  vefTels  cafl  anchor.  It’s  foil  is  very- 
low,  it’s  fhore  beautiful,  and  it  is  the  part  of  the 
coafl:  the  mofl:  favourable  for  a defeent. 

Arsew,  the  environs  of  which  are  delightful, 
muft  be  the  Arfenaria  of  the  antients.  Some  to- 
lerably fine  remains  of  feveral  monuments  are 
found  in  it.  It’s  port  is  fafe,  commodious,  and  ' 

well  frequented.  A harbour  might  be  formed  in 
it,*  at  a trifling  expence,  capable  of  receiving  the 
largeft:  fliips.  This  is  the  Moorifh  town  nearefl:  to 
Oran,  which  the  Spaniards  took  poffelfion  of  in 
1509  ; which  was  taken  from  tli^im  in  1708  ; and 

which 
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which  they  retook  in  1732,  and  have  kept  ever 
fince* 

The  numbers  of  European  fbips  which  land 
annually  at  the  States  of  Algiers,  vary  according 
to  circumftances  Î but  they  are  never  confider- 
able  j the  moft  plentiful  harveft  doth  not  attraft 
above  one  hundred.  A French  veflfel,  whether 
great  or  fmall,  laden  or  empty,  pays  for  it’s  an- 
chorage 14.3  livres  8 fols*;  and  this  tax  is  ftill 
higher  for  other  nations.  They  ought  all,  with- 
out diftinclion,  to  pay  three  per  cent,  for  all  the 
merchandize  they  bring  in  ; but  this  duty  is  re- 
duced to  two  per  cent,  by  the  arrangements  made 
with  the  farmers  of  the  cuftoms.  The  provifions 
that  are  exported  from  the  country  are  fubjedted 
to  no  tax,  becaufe  government  are  the  only 
dealers  in  them. 

Though  the  Englilh,  the  Danes,  the  Dutch, 
the  Swedes,  and  the  Venetians,  are  perfeflly  free 
in  the  ports  of  Algiers,  they  neverthelefs  carry  on 
no  great  trade  there.  Three  fourths  of  the  trade 
are  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  French  ; and  yet 
their  annual  fales  do  not  amount  to  more  than 

200.000  livres  tj  nor  their  purchafes  to  above 

600.000  livres  J.  Two  thoufand  fix  hundred  and 
fifty  quintals  of  wool,  five  thoufand  of  oil,  fix- 
teen  thoufand  of  wheat,  and  thirty  thoufand 
hides,  are  the  amount  of  all  their  exports.  The 
tranfaflions  of  the  African  Company  are  not  in- 
cluded in  thefe  calculations. 

t ^>>333  1*  6s.  8d. 
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Morocco  hath  been  as  often  and  as  dreadfully  book 
fubverted  as  the  reft  of  the  northern  coafts  of  u. 
Africa  ; but  hath  not  fubmitted  to  the  Turkifh  fl7,ecf  m«- 
yoke.  Even  thofe  provinces  which  had  been  dif- 
nnembered  from  it,  under  the  name  of  Fez, 
of  Sus,  and  of  Tafilet,  have  been  fucceffively 
united  to  the  empire.  One  fingle  defpot  governs 
this  immenfe  country,  according  to  his  caprices, 
which  are  almoft  always  extravagant  or  fanguin- 
ary.  The  deftrudive  authority  which  he  hath 
been  fuffered  to  ufurp,  is  perpetuated  without  any 
other  regular  troops,  except  a feeble  guard  of 
timid  negroes.  It  is  only  with  fome  of  thefe 
flaves  whom  he  choofes  occafionally  to  aflemble 
under  his  banners,  that  he  makes  war.  His  ma- 
ritime forces  are  fcarce  more  formidable.  They 
confift  of  three  frigates,  two  half-galleys,  three 
xebecks,  and  fifteen  galliots.  Piracy  hath  been 
hitherto  their  only  occupation.  It  might  be  ex- 
peded  that  thefe  depredations  would  foon  be  put 
an  end  to,  if  it  were  reafonable  to  rely  upon  the 
faith  of  a tyrant,  or  to  hope  that  his  fucceftbrs 
would  at  laft  adopt  fome  more  humane  fenti- 
ments.  The  public  revenue  muft  be  very  trilling, 
in  a region  which  is  for  ever  ruined  by  vexations 
and  maffacres.  The  expences,  however,  are  ftill 
lefs.  Whatever  can  be  fpared  is  added  to  increafe 
an  imenfe  treafure,  antiently  formed  out  of  the  > 
fpoils  of  Spain,  and  always  augmented  by  a long 
ferles  of  fovereigns,  more  or  lefs  cruel,  who 
looked  upon  money  as  the  only  good,  and  thought 
nothing  of  the  happinefs  of  their  fubjeds. 
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This  ardent  third:  of  wealth  hath  defcended 
from  the  throne  to  individuals.  A caravan  fets 
out  annually  from  the  town  of  Morocco,  which 
was  the'  capital  of  the  (late,  before  Mequinez  was 
preferred  by  the  fovereigns.  This  caravan,  which 
goes  in  fearch  of  gold  from  Upper  Guinea,  mufl: 
have  travelled  over  a fpace  of  five  hundred 
leagues  before  it’s  arrival  in  the  kingdom,  two 
hundred  in  the  empire  itfclf,  two  hundred  in  the 
defert  of  Sahara,  and  one  hundred  after  having, 
quitted  it.  In  the  midft  of  the  defert,  furrounded 
with  barren  and  accummulated  fands,  where  it  is 
not  poffible  to  travel  but  in  the  night,  where  the 
march  mufl:  necefTarily  be  flow,  where  one  mufl: 
be  guided  by  a compafs,  and  by  obferving  the 
liars,  in  the  fame  manner  as  on  the  ocean  j in 
this  defert  nature  hath  placed  a lefs  favage 
diftrifl,  abounding  in  fprings  and  in  fait  mines. 
The  camels  are  laden  with  this  ncceflary  foflil, 
and  it  is  carried  to  Tombuto,  where  gold  is  re- 
ceived in  exchange. 

'This  precious  metal,  when  arrived  at  Mo- 
rocco, is  very  feldom  circulated  there.  It  is  bu- 
ried, as  in  all  governments  where  the  fortunes  of 
individuals  are  not  fecure.  A fimilar  deftiny  at- 
tends the  money  which  is  introduced  by  the  Eu- 
ropeans in  the  empire,  in  the  nine  harbours  which 
are  always  open  to  them. 

Tetuan  is  the  nearefl:  port  to  the  Hate  of  Al- 
giers. It  is  fafc,  unlefs  the  eafterly  winds  blow 
with  violence,  which  feldom  happens.  The  ri- 
ver of  Bourfega,  which  empties  itfelf  into  it,  ferves 
for  an  afylum  to  fome  pirates  during  the  winter. 

7 The 
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The  garrifon  of  Gibraltar  formerly  fent  to  pur- 
chafe  there  the  cattle,  fruit,  and  vegetablesj  ne- 
ceflary  for  it’s  confumption  j but  this  connection 
hath  ceafed,  fince  the  fovereign  of  the  country 
hath  required  that  the  Englilh  conful  Ihould  re- 
fide  at  Tangier.  , 

This  town,  conquered  by  Portugal  in  i47i> 
was  given  to  the  Englifh  in  1662.  Thefe  forfook 
it,  after  keeping  it  two  and  twenty  years;  When 
they  retired,  they  blew  up  a pier,  which  they 
had  conftrudled  for  the  fecurity  of  the  largeft 
fhips.  The  ruins  of  this  beautiful  work  have  ren- 
dered the  approach  of  the  bay  very  difficult.  Ac- 
cordingly it  would  be  of  no  impprtancc,  if  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  which  is  difcovered  at  the 
j end,  did  not  afford  a fhelter  to  moft  of  the  gal- 
1 liots  of  the  empire.  Tangier  hath  fucceeded  Te- 
j tuan  in  fupplying  Gibraltar  with  provifions.  The 
I communication  between  thefe  two  Mooriffi  towns 
I'  is  interrupted  by  the  fortrefs  of  Ceuta,  which  is 
parted  from  Spain,  to  which  it  belongs,  only  by  a 
■ llreight  of  five  leagues. 

Arrach  is  the  natural  vent  for  the  productions 
I of  Afgar,  one  of  the  largeft  and  the  moft  fertile 
provinces  of  the  empire.  This  advantage,  a for- 
itunate  pofition,  and  the  goodnefs  of  it’s  port, 

I mu  ft  fooner  or  later  impart  to  it  fome  degree  of 
i; activity.  At  prefent  it  is  inhabited  only  by  fol- 
fdiers.  Since  the  expedition  which  the  French 
.attempted  againft  it,  in  1765,  the  fortifications 
iraifed  by  the  Spaniards,  when  they  were  mafters 
;of  the  place,  have  been  reftored. 

VoL.  V.  N 
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Sallee  was,  not  long  ago,  almoft  an  inde- 
pendent republic,  under  a chief  elected  by  itfelf. 
It’s  fituation,  in  the  midft  of  the  country  fubje6t 
to  Morocco,  enabled  it  to  colleét  a great  many 
provifions.  It’s  inhabitants’  were  at  once  both 
merchants  and  pirates.  They  have  almoft  ceafed 
to  exercife  either  of  thefe  profeflionsj  after  having 
been  fubdued,  and  fpoiled  of  their  riches  by  the 
prefent  monarch,  at  the  time  that  his  father  was 
upon  the  throne.  A fand-bank,  which  feems  to 
be  perpetually  increafing,  prevents  all  fliips  from 
entering  the  river,  except  thofe  which  do  not  carry 
more-  than  fix  or  feven  feet  of  water  ; but  the 
Irarbour  is  fafe  from  the  end  of  April  till  the  end 
of  September. 

• Muley-  Mehemet  was  defirous  of  building  a 
commercial  town  in  the  peninfula  of  Fedale,  and 
'moft-of  the  buildings  were  begun.  A harbour, 
which  is  fafe  in  all  feafons,  though  the  fea  be  con- 
ftantly  agitated,  had  fuggefted  this  idea  to  him. 
He  hath  given  it  up,  fince  he  hath  been  made 
to  underftand  that  the  expence  would  be  throw’n 
•away,  upon  a coaft  which  was  acceftible  almoft 
•in  all  parts. 

In  1769,  the  Portugueze  forfook  Mazagan,  af- 
ter having  deftroyed  the  works.  Since  this  pe- 
riod, the  place  is  almoft  deferted.  It’s  harbour 
is  convenient  in  fummer  for  fmall  veflels  j but 
even  in  that  feafon  the  men  of  war  are  obliged  to 
•anchor  at  a diftance. 


Saffi  hath  a large  harbour,  which  is  very  fafe 
part  of  the  year,  but  too  much  expofed  in  winter 
7 .to 
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to  the  violence  of  the  fouth  and  fouth-eaft  winds.  ® 
It’s  fituation,  in  the  nnidft  of  a fertile,  rich,  and  - 
populous  country,  had  rendered  diis  great  town 
almoft  the  general  market  of  the  productions 
of  the  empire.  It  hath  been  lately  ftripped  of 
this  advantage  by  Mogador,  v/hich  is  built  on 
the  moft  weftern  part  of  Africa. 

■ The  port  of  this  new  ftaple  is  only  a canal 
formed  by  an  iOand,  at  the  diftance  of  five  hun* 
dred  toifes  from  the  land.  One  may  fail  in  and 
out  of  it  with  every  wind  ; but  it  hath  not  fuffi- 
cient  depth  to  harbour  large  fliips,  and  the  an- 
chorage is  not  fafe  in  bad  weather.  No  man  of 
war  can  anchor  on  the  coaft,  on  account  of  the 
i great  rapidity  of  the  currents.  Though  the  ter- 
ritory furrounding  this  place  be  not  very  fit  for 
cultivation,  the  caprice  of  the  defpot,  who  ftill 
governs  the  country,  hath  rendered  it  the  moll 
important  marc  of  his  dominions,  more  confider- 
! able  even  than  all  the  othets  colledtively. 

S'ANTA  Cruz,  fituated  in  the  kingdom  of  Sus, 

I in  the  thirtieth  degree  of  latitude,  is  the  laft  ma- 
' ritime  place  of  the  empire.  It’s  harbour  is  con- 
'i  venient,  and  very  fafe  even  for  fiiips  of  the  line, 

J but  during  fummer  only.  It  was  formerly  a tole- 
li  rably  great  market,  where  the  navigators  found 
l|  collefled  together  all  the  produftions  of  an  exten- 
V five  and  well-cultivated  country,  and  wheye  all 
1 the  gold  which  Tarodant  drew  from  Tombuto 
f)  was  brought.  The  town  was  taken  out  of  the 
i hands  of  the  Porcugueze,  and  returned  under  the 
c dominion  of  the  Moors,  without  entirely  lofing 
it’s  importance.  An  earthquake,  which  deftroyed 
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part  of  h in  1731,  was  more  fatal  than  this  revo- 
lution. It  might,  perhaps,  have  recovered  from 
this  calamity,  had  not  Muley  Muhammet,  in  a 
fit  of  paffion,  the  caufe  of  which  was  never 
know’n,  driven  the  inhabitants  out  of  it  fome 
years  after,  and  fubflituted  to  them  a colony  of 
Negroes. 

Morocco  receives  but  few  European  vefiels.. 
It’s  ports  are  fliut  againft  feveral  nations,  and  Eng- 
land, Holland,  and  Tufcany,  who  have  formed 
treaties  with  that  power,  reap  no  great  advantage 
• from  them.  In  order  to  give  fome  fpirit  to  this 
trade,  which  was  perhaps  too  much  neglcfted,  a 
capital  of  1,32.3,958  livres,  6 fols,  6 deniers 
was  formed  at  Copenhagen  in  1755,  which  was 
divided  into  five  hundred  fhares,  of  2,647  livres 
18  fols  4 deniers  each  f.  This  afibciation  was  to 
laft  forty  years  i but,  * for  what  reafon  is  not 
know’n,  it  hath  not  continued  half  the  time. 
Though  the  connections  of  France  with  that  em- 
pire have  not  fubfifted  beyond  the  year  1767,  the 
tranfaftions  of  this  crown  are  of  much  more  im- 
portance, and  yet  it’s  annual  fales  do  not  exceed 
400,000  livres  J,  nor  it’s  purchafes  1,200,000 
livres  1|. 

Every  thing  that  enters,  or  comes  out  of  the 
Hates  of  Morocco,  pays  ten  per  cent.  Each 
veflel  is  alfo  obliged  to  deliver  five  hundred 
pounds  of  gun-powder,  and  ten  bullets  from  ten 
to  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  or  577  livres  ten 

* About  55,164 1.  iSs.  8 d.  t About  1 10 1.  6 s.  8 d. 
t 16,666 1.  13  s.  4 d.  II  50,000!. 
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fols  * in  fpecie.  The  Spanifli  coin  is  moft  com-  ® ^ 

monly  ufedj  but  all  the  others  are  admitted  v.,— 
according  to  their  weight  and  their  denominar 
tion. 

The  pifture  that  hath  juft  been  traced  of  the  Origin  «f 
countries  of  Barbary,  muft  have  appeared  very  wmSf 
horrid.  The  ftate  of  defolation ’in  which  we  have  Eaftern^* 
feen  them  plunged,  hath  been  the  unavoidable 
confequence  of  the  propenfity  of  thefe  people  to  of 
piracy.  This  tafte,  which  is  very  antient  in  thefe  ïp'w  * 
regions,  increafed  confiderably  after  they  had 
fhaken  off  a foreign  yoke.  It  became  a pafTion, 
upon  occafion  of  an  event  which  greatly  increafed 
their  maritime  forces. 

Spain,  which,  for  fcveral  centuries,  had  been 
fubje6t  to  the  difciples  of  the  Koran,  had,  at  laft, 
broken  it’s  chains,  and  fubdued  the  Mohamme- 
dans in  it’s  turn.  It  was  defirous  of  compelling 
them  to  turn  Chriftians  ; and  it’s  zeal  was  irri- 
tated by  unfurmountable  refiftance.  It’s  blind- 
nefs  went  fo  far  as  to  depopulate  the  ftate,  in 
order  to  purge  it  of  fufpicious  fubjefts,  and  fuch 
as  were  of  an  inimical  religion.  Moft  of  thefe 
exiles  fought  a refuge  among  the  people  of  Bar- 
bary. Their  new  country  was  too  ignorant  of 
trade  and  induftry,  to  enable  them  to  put  forth 
their  talents,  and  to  avail  themfelves  of  their 
riches.  The  fpirit  of  revenge  made  them  pirates. 

At  firft  they  contented  themfelves  with  ravaging 
the  vaft  and  fertile  plains  of  their  opprelfors. 

They  furprized,  in  their  beds,  the  lazy  inhabit- 
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ants  of  the  rich  countries  of  Valencia,  Grenada, 
and  Andalufia,  and  reduced  them  to  flavery. 
But,  at  length,  difdaining  the  fpoils  they  ac- 
quired, upon  a foil  which  they  had  formerly 
cultivated  with  their  own  hands,  they  conftrufted 
large  vefiels,  infulced  the  flag  of  the  other  na- 
tions, and  reduced  the  greateff  powers  of  Europe 
to  the  fliameful  necelflty  of  fending  them  annual 
prefents,  w'hich,  under  whatever  denomination 
we  may  difguife  them,  are,  in  fa61:,  a tribute, 
Thefe  pirates  have  been  fometimes  punilhed, 
fometimes  humbled  ; but  their  depredations  have 
never  been  totally  fupprelTed,  although  this  might 
be  done  with  the  greatefl;  eafe. 

The  Arabs,  wandering  in  the  deferts  ; the 
antient  inhabitants  of  the  country,  who  cultivate 
the  fields  j the  Moors  come  out  of  Spain,  mofl: 
of  whom  are  fettled  upon  the  coafts  ; the  Jews, 
who  are  defpifed,  opprelTed,  and  outraged  ; all 
the  people,  in  a word,  of  that  continent,  detefl; 
the  yoke  which  oppreffes  them,  and  would  not 
make  the  leaft  exertion  to  continue  under  it. 

No  foreign  fuccour  would  retard  for  a mo- 
ment the  fall  of  this  authority.  The  only  power 
that  might  be  fufpedted  of  willting  it’s  preferva- 
tion,  the  Sultan  of  Conftantinople,  is  not  fo  highly 
gratified  with  the  vain  title  of  protecîlor,  which  it 
confers  on  him,  nor  lb  jealous  of  that  of  the  chief 
of  the  religion  which  is  afcribed  to  him,  to  in- 
terelt  himfelf  warmly  in  it’s  prefervation.  All 
endeavours  to  excite  thç  Turks  to  interfere,  by 
fubmifllons,  which  particular  circumftances  might 
probably  extort  from  thefe  plunderers,  would 

certainly 
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certainly  be  inefFeftual.  Their  intreaties  would  ® 
not  impart  ftrength.  For  thefe  two  centuries 
paftj  the  Porte  has  no  navy,  and  it’s  military  power 
is  continually  decaying. 

But  to  what  people  is  referved  the  glory  of 
breaking  thofe  fetters  which  Africa  is  thus  infen- 
fibly  preparing  for  us,  and  of^  removing  thofe 
terrors,  which  are  fo  formidable  to  our  navi- 
gators. No  nation  can  attempt  it  alone  j and, 
perhaps,  if  it  did,  the  jealoufy  of  the  reft  would 
throw  fecret  obftacles  in  it’s  way.  This  muft, 
therefore,  be  the  work  of  a general  combination. 
All  the  maritime  powers  muft  concur  in  the  exe- 
cution of  a defign,  in  which  all  are  equally  in- 
terefted.  Thefe  ftates,  which  every  thing  invites 
to  mutual  alliance,  to  mutual  good-will,  to  mu- 
tual defence,  ought  to  be  weary  of  the  calami- 
ties which  they  reciprocally  bring  upon  each 
other.  After  having  fo  frequently  united  for 
their  mutual  deftrudion,  let  them  at  length  take 
up  arms  for  their  prefervation.  War,  for  once, 
at  leaft,  will  then  become  ufeful  and  juft. 

One  may  venture  to  afierr,  that  fuch  a war 
would  be  of  no  long  continuance,  if  it  were  con- 
ducted w'ith  flcill  and  unanimity.  E.ach  mem- 
ber of  the  confederacy,  attacking  at  the  fame 
time  the  enemy  it  had  to  reduce,  would  ex- 
perience but  a weak  refiftance,  or,  perhaps, 
none.  Perhaps,  this  nobleft  and  greateft  of  en- 
terprizes  would  coll  Europe  lefs  blood  and  trea- 
fure,  than  the  moft  trivial  of  thofe  quarrels  with 
which  it  is  continually  agitated. 

N 4 
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No  man  would  do  the  politicians  who  fhould 
form  this  plan  the  injuftice  to  fuppofe,  that  they' 
would  confine  their  ambition  to  the  filling  up  of 
roads,  the  demolifliing  of  forts,  and  the  ravaging 
of  coafts.  Such  narrow  notions  would  be  incon- 
fiftent  with  the  prefent  improvements  of  reafon. 
The  countries  fubdued  would  remain  to  the 
conquerors,  and  each  of  the  allies  would  acquire 
pofleffions,  proportionate  to  the  affifiance  they 
had  given  to  the  common  caufe.  Thele  cqnquefts 
\vould  become  fo  much  the  more  fecure,  as  the 
happinefs  of  the  vanquilhed  would  be  the  confe- 
quence  of  them.  This  race  of  pirates,  thefe  fea- 
monfters,  would  be  changed  into  men  by  falu- 
tary  laws,  and  examples  of  humanity.  The 
progrefs  they  would  gradually  make,  by  the 
knowlege  we  Ihould  impart  to  them,  would,  in 
time,  difpel  that  fanaticifm  which  ignorance  and 
mifery  have  kept  up  in  their  minds.  They  would 
ever  recollect,  with  gratitude,  the  memorable  æra 
\vhich  had  brought  ps  to  their  (hpres. 

We  Ihould  no  longer  fee  them  leave  a country 
uncultivated,  which  was  formerly  fo  fertile.  Corn, 
and  various  fruits,  would  foon  cover  this  im.menfe 
traft  of  land.  '1  hefe  productions  would  be  bar- 
tered for  the  works  of  our  induftry,  and  of  our 
manufadtures.  European  traders,  fettled  in 
Atrica,  would  become  the  factors  of  this  trade, 
which  would/ prove  of, mutual  advantage  to  both 
countrits.  A communication  fo  natural,  be- 
tween oppofite  j coafts,  and  between  people  who 
have  a 'nccelTary  -intercourfe  with  each  other. 
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would,  as  it  were,  extend  the  boundaries  of  the. 
world.  This  new  kind  of  conqueft  which  prc- 
fcnts  itfelf  to  us,  would  amply  compenfate  for 
thofe,  which,  during  fo  many  centuries,  have 
contributed  lo  the  diftrefs  of  mankind. 

The  jealoufy  of  the  great  maritime  powers, 
who  have  obftinately  rejected  all  expedients  to 
re-eftablilh  tranquillity  on  our  feas,  hath  been  the 
chief  impediment  to  lb  important  a revolution. 
The  hope  of  checking  the  induftry  of  every  weak 
ftate,  hath  accuftomed  them  to  wilh,  that  ihefe 
piracies  of  Barbary  fhould  continue,  and  hath 
even  induced  them  to  encourage  thefe  plunders. 
This  is  an  enormity,  the  ignominy  of  which  they 
would  never  have  incurred,  if  their  underftanding 
had  equalled  their  mercenary  views.  All  nations 
would  certainly  profit  from  this  happy  change; 
but  the  greateft  advantages  would  infallibly  re-’ 
bound  to  the  maritime  ftates,  in  proportion  to 
their  power.  Their  fituation,  the  fafety  of  their' 
navigation,  the  greatnefs  of  their  capital,  and 
various  other  means,  would  fecure  them  this  fupe- 
riority.  They  are  conftantly  complaining  of  the 
lhackles  which  national  envy,  the  folly  of  re- 
ftraints  and  prohibitions,  and  the  confined  idea  of 
exclufive  traffic,  have  impofed  upon  their  acti- 
vity. The  people  gradually  become  as  much 
ftrangers  to  one  another,  as  they  were  in  the  bar- 
barous ages.  The  void,  which  this  want  of 
communication  neceflarily  occafions,  would  be 
hlled  up,  if  Africa  were  brought  to  have  wants 
jind  refources  to  fatisfy  them.  The  fpirit  of 

commerce 
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E ^ ^ commerce  would  have  a new  career  opened  to  it’s 

i— — y— j exertion. 

Nevertheless,  if  the  redu<5lion  and  fiibje6tion' 
of  Barbary  would  not  become  a fource  of  happi- 
nefs  for  them  as  well  as  for  ourfelves}  if  we  are 
refolved  not  to  treat  them  as  brethren  ; if  we  wifh 
not  to  confider  them  as  our  friends;  if  we  mull 
keep  up  and  perpetuate  flavery  and  poverty 
among  them  j if  fanaticifm  can  ftill  renew  thofe 
deteftable  crufades,  which  philofophy,  too  late, 
hath  configned  to  the  indignation  of  all  ages  ; if 
Africa  muft  at  length  become  the  fcene  of  our 
cruelties,  as  Afia  and  America  have  been,  and 
ftill  are  ; may  the  projedt  which  humanity  hath 
novv  didlated  to  us,  for  the  good  of  our  fellow- 
creatures,  be  buried  in  perpetual  oblivion  ! Let 
us  remain  in  our  ports.  It  is  indifferent,  whe- 
ther they  be  Chrillians  or  Muffulmen  who  fuf- 
fer.  Man  is  the  only  objedl  worthy  to  intereft 
man. 

Men  ! you  are  all  brethren.  How  long  will 
you  defer  to  acknowlege  each  other  ? How  long 
will  it  be  before  you  perceive  that  Nature,  your 
common  mother,  offers  nourilhment  equally  to 
all  her  children?  Why  muft  you  deftroy  each 
other;  and  why  muft  the  hand  that  feeds  you 
be  continually  ftained  with  your  blood  ? The  adls 
that  would  excite  your  abhorrence  in  animals, 
you  have  been  committing  almoft  ever  fince  you 
exift.  Are  you  apprehenfive  of  becoming  too 
numerous  ? And  do  yoii  not  think  that  you  will 
be  exterminated  faft  ejiough  by  peftilcntial  dif- 

eafes. 
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eafes,  by  the  inclemency  of  the  elements,  by 
your  labours,  by  your  pafTions,  by  your  vices,  by 
your  prejudices,  by  the  weaknefs  of  your  organs, 
and  by  the  natural  fliortnefs  of  your  life  ? The 
wifdom  of  the  Being  to  whom  you  owe  your 
exiftence,  hath  prefcribed  limits  to  your  popu- 
lation, and  to  that  of  all  living  creatures,  which 
will  never  be  broken  through.  Have  you  not, 
in  your  wants,  which  are  inceiïantly  renewed,  ^ 
fufficient  number  of  enemies  confpiring  againft 
you,  without  entering  into  a league  with  them  ? 
Man  boafts  of  his  fuperior  excellence  to  all  natu- 
ral beings  ; and  yet,  with  a fpirit  of  ferociouf- 
nefs,  which  is  not  obferved  even  in  the  race  of 
tygers,  man  is  the  moft  terrible  fcourge  of  man. 
If  his  wifhes  were  to  be  accompliflied,  there 
would  foon  remain  no  more  than  one  fingle 
being  of  the  fame  fpecies  upon  the  whole  face  of 
the  globe. 

This  being,  fo  cruel  and  fo  compafTionate, 
fo  odious  and  fo  interefting,  unhappy  in  the 
northern  part  of  Africa,  ex:periences  a delliny  in- 
finitely more  dreadful  in  the  weftern  part  of  this 
vaft  region. 

Upon  this  coaft,  which  extends  from  the 
Streight  of  Gibraltar  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
the  inhabitants  have  all,  beyond  the  Niger,  an 
oblong  head  ; the  nofe  large,  flattened  and  fpread 
outi  thitk  lips;  and  curled  hair,  like  the  v/ool 
of  our  flieep.  They  are  born  white  ; and  the 
only  brown  colour  they  at  firfl:  exhibit,  is  round 
l|  the  nails  and  the  eyes,  with  a fmall  fpot  formed 
►i  at  the  extremity  of  the  genitals..  Towards  the 
j eighth 
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eighth  day  after  their  birth  the  children  begin  to 
change  colour,  their  Ikin  darkens,  and  at  length 
grows  black,  but  of  a dirty,  fallow,  and  almoft 
livid  black  j which,  in  procefs  of  time,  becomes 
glofly  and  fhining. 

The  flefh,  however,  the  bones,  the  vifcera, 
and  all  the  internal  parts,  are  of  the  fame  colour 
in  Negroes  as  in  white  people.  The  lymph  is 
equally  white  and  limpid;  and  the  milk  of  the 
nurfes  is  every  where  the  fame. 

The  moll  palpable  difference  between  them  is, 
•that  the  Negroes  have  the  (kin  much  hotter,  and, 
as  it  were,  oily,  the  blood  of  a blackifh  hue,  the 
bile  very  deep  coloured,  the  pulfe  quicker,  a 
fweat  which  yields  a llrong  and  difagreeable 
fmell,  and  a perfpiration  which  often  blackens 
the  fubftance  it  comes  in  contad  with.  One 
of  the  inconveniences  of  this  black  colour,  the 
image  of  night,  which  confounds  all  objedls,  is, 
that  it  hath,  in  fome  meafure,  obliged  thefe 
people  to  fear  their  face  and  breall,  and  to  ftain 
their  fkin  with  various  colours,  in  order  that  they 
may  know  each  other  at  a diftance.  There  are  fome 
tribes  in  which  this  practice  is  univerfal  ; among 
others,  it  appears  to  be  a diftin6lion  referved  to 
fuperior  rank.  But  as  we  fee  this  cuftom  efta- 
bliihed  among  the  people  of  Tartary,  of  Canada, 
and  of  other  favage  nations,  it  may  be  doubted^ 
whether  it  be  not  rather  the  effed  of  their  wan- 
dering way  of  life,  than  of  their  complexion. 

This  colour  proceeds  from  a mucous  fub- 
flance,  which  forms  a kind  of  network  between 
^he  epidermis  and  the  fkin.  This  fubftance,  which 
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IS  white  in  Europeans,  brown  in  people  of  an 
olive  complexion,  and  fprinkled  over  with  reddilh 
Ipots  among  light-haired  or  carotty  people,  is 
blackilh  among  the  Negroes. 

The  defire  of  difcovering  the  caufes  of  this 
colour,  hath  given  rife  to  a variety  of  fyftems. 

Theology,  which  hath  taken  poffeflion  of  the 
human  mind  by  opinion  j which  hath  availed 
itfelf  of  the  firfl:  fears  of  infancy,  to  infpire  reafon 
with  eternal  apprehenfions  ; which  hath  altered 
every  thing,  geography,  aftronomy,  philofophy, 
and  hiftory  j which  hath  introduced  the  marvel- 
lous, and  the  myfterious  in  every  thing,  in  order 
to  arrogate  to  itfelf  the  right  of  explaining  every 
thing  : theology,  after  having  made  a race  of  men 
guilty  and  unfortunate  from  the  fault  of  Adam, 
hath  made  a race  of  black  men,  in  order  to  pü- 
nifh  the  fratricide  of  his  fon.  The  Negroes  are 
the  defcendants  of  Cain.  If  their  father  was  an 
alTaffin,  it  mult  be  allowed,  that  his  pofterity 
have  made  a fevere  atonement  for  his  crime  ; and 
that  the  defcendants  of  the  pacific  Abel,  have 
thoroughly  avenged  ^the  innocent  blood  of  their 
father. 

Reason  hath  attempted  to  explain  the  colour 
of  the  negroes,  from  confequences  deduced  from 
the  phænomena  of  chymiftry.  According  to 
fome  naturalifts,  it  is  a vitriolic  fluid  contained 
in  the  lymph  of  the  negroes,  and  being  too  grofs 
to  pafs  through  the  pores  of  the  fkin,  it  ferments 
and  unites  with  the  mucous  body,  which  it  co- 
lours. It  is  then  urged,  why  is  the  hair  curled, 
and  why  are  the  eyes  and  teeth  of  negroes  fo  wnite  ? 
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for  the  authors  of  this  fyftein,  do  not  confider, 
that  a vitriolic  fait  of  fuch  power  and  aflivity, 
would  at  length  deftrby  all  organifation.  This, 
however,  is  as  perfeét  in  Negroes,  as  in  the  whiteft 
of  the  human  race. 

Anatomy  hath  thought  to  have  difcovered  the 
Origin  of  the  blacknefs  of  negroes  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  generation.  Nothing  more,  it  fhould 
feem, would  be  neceffary  to  prove,  that  Negroes  are 
a particular  fpecies  of  men.  For  if  any  thing  dif- 
criminates  the  fpecies,  or  the  clalfes  in  each  fpe- 
cies, it  is  certainly  the  difference  of  the  femen. 
But  upon  confidering  the  matter  more  attentively, 
this  hath  been  found  to  be  a miflake,  fo  that  this 
explanation  of  the  colour  of  Negroes,  hath  been 
given  up.  Neither  have  the  confequences,  pre- 
tended to  be  deduced  from  the  difference  between 
their  figure'  and  that  of  other  people,  appeared 
more  convincing.  Some  of  thefe  forms  are  owen 
to*  the  climate,  moft  of  them  to  antient  cuftoms. 
It  hath  been  conceived,  that  thefe  barbarians 
might  poffibly  have  formed  fome  extravagant 
idea's  of  beauty,  according  to  which  they  had  en- 
deavoured to  form  their  children  j that  this  habit, 
in  procefs  of  time,  had  been  turned  into  nature, 
fo  that  it  was  very  feldom  neceffary  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  art,  in  order  to  obtain  thefe  fingular 
forms. 

There  are  other  caufes  of  the  colour  of  ne- 
groes, more  fatisfaftory  chan  thefe  : the  feat  of  it, 
as  we  have  oblerved,  is  in  the  Rete Mucofumj  under 
the  epidermis,  or  cuticle.  The  fubftance  ôf  this 
net-work,  which  is  mucous  in  the  firfi  inftance,  is 
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afterwards  changed  into  a web  of  veflels,  the  di- 
ameter of  which  is  confiderable  enough  to  admit, 
either  a portion  of  the  colouring  part  of  the  blood, 
or  of  the  bile,  which  is  faid  to  have  a peculiar 
tendency  towards  the  flcin.  From  hence  pro- 
ceeds among  white  people,  in  whom  this  Rete 
Mucofum  is  more  lax,  the  more  vivid  complexion 
of  the  cheeks.  From  hence  alfo,  that  yellow  or 
copper-colour,  which  diftinguiOies  whole  nations', 
while  under  another  climate,  it  is  confined  to 
one  perfon,  and  produced  by  difeafe.  The  ex- 
iftence  of  one  or  of  the  other  of  thefe  fluids,  is 
fufficient  to  colour  the  negroes,  efpecially  if  we 
add,  that  the  epidermis,  and  the  Rete  Mucofum^ 
is  thicker  in  them  ; that  the  blood  is  black-ifh, 
and  the  bile  deeper  coloured,  and  that  their  fwear, 
which  is  more  plentiful,  and  lefs  fluid,  muft  ne- 
ceflTarily  thicken  under  the  epidermis,  and  increafe 
the  dark  nefs  of  the  colour. 

This  fyftem  is  alfo  fupported  by  natural  philo- 
fophy,  which  obferves,  that  the  parts  of  the  body 
expofed  to  the  fun  are  mofl:  deeply  coloured,  and 
that  travellers,  and  people  who  dwell  in  the 
country,  and  who  lead  a wandering  lifej  all 
thofe,  in  a wordj  who  live  continually  in  the  open 
air,  and  under  a more  burning  fky,  have  darker 
complexions.  Philofophy  thinks,  from  thefe  ob- 
fervations,  that  the  primitive  caufe  of  the  colour 
of  the  negroes  may  be  attributed  to  the  climate, 
and  to  the  ardour  of  the  fun.  There  are  no  Ne- 
groes, it  is  faid,  except  in  hot  climates  ; their 
colour  becomes  darker  in  proportion  as  they  ap- 
proach the  equator.  It  grows  lighter  at  the  ex- 
tremities 
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tremities  of  the  torrid  zone.  All  the  human  fpe- 
cies,  in  general,  whitens  in  the  fnow,  and  is  tan- 
ned in  the  fun.  We  perceive  the  different  fhades 
from  white  to  black,  and  thofe  from  black  to 
white,  marked,  as  it  were,  by  the  parallel  degrees 
which  cut  the  earth  in  the  dire6lion  from  the 
equator  to  the  poles.  If  the  zones,  contrived 
by  the  inventors  of  the  fphere,  were  reprefented 
by  real  bands,  we  fhould  fee  the  black  ebony 
colour,  infenfibly  changing  to  the  right  and  left 
as  far  as  the  tropics,  and  from  thence  the  brown 
colour  would  be  feen  to  grow  paler  and  lighter 
as  far  as  the  polar  circles,  by  fhades  of  white  con- 
tinually increafing  in  clearnefs. 

As  the  fhades  of  black  are,  however,  deeper 
upon  the  weftern  coafts  of  Africa,  than  in  other 
regions  perhaps  as  much  heated,  the  ardour  of 
the  fun  muft  certainly  be  combined  with  other 
caufes,  which  have  an  equal  influence  upon  or- 
ganifation.  Such  of  the  Europeans  as  have  made 
the  longed:  refidence  in  thofe  countries,  attribute 
this  greater  degree  of  blacknefs  to  the  nitrous,  ful- 
phureous,  or  metallic  particles,  that  are  continu- 
ally exhaling  from  the  furface  or  from  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  to  the  cuftom  of  going  naked,  to  the 
proximity  of  burning  fands,  and  to  other  parti- 
culars which  do  not  occur  elfewhere  in  the  fame 
degree, 

^The  circumftance  that  feems  to  confirm  the 
opinion,  that  the  colour  of  the  negroes  is  the  ef- 
fedt  of  the  climate,  of  the  air,  of  the  water,  and 
of  the  food  of  Guinea,  is,  that  this  colour 
changes  when  the  inhabitants  are  removed  into 
6 other 
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other  countries.  The  children  they  procreate  in  ® 
America,  are  not  fo  black  as  their  parents  were. 
After  each  generation,  the  difference  becomes 
more  palpable.  It  is  poffible,  that  after  a nume- 
rous fucceflion  of  generations,  the  men  come 
from  Africa,  would  not  be  diftinguifhed  from 
thofe  of  the  country  into  which  they  may  have 
been  tranfplanted. 

Although  the  opinion,  which  afcribes  to  the 
climate  the  firft  caufe  of  the  colour  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Guinea,  be  almoft  generally  adopted,  all 
the  objedtions  that  may  be  urged  againft  this 
fyftem,  have  not  yet  been  anfwered.  This  is  one 
proof,  added  to  a multitude  of  others,  of  the  un- 
certainty.of  our  knowlege. 

, And,  indeed,  how  is  it  poffible  that  our  know- 
lege fhould  not  be  uncertain  and  circumfcribed? 
Our  organs  are  fo  feeble,  and  our  means  fo  in- 
fufficient,  our  ftudies  fo  much  interrupted,  our 
life  fo  much  agitated,  and  the  objedt  of  our  in- 
quiries is  of  fo  immenfe  an  extent  ! Let  natu- 
ralifts,  philofophers,  chymifts,  and  accurate  ob- 
fervers  of  nature  in  all  her  works,  perfevere  in 
their  labours  incelTantly;  and  after  ages  of  united 
and  continual  efforts,  the  fecrets  of  nature  which 
I they  will  have  difcovered,  when  compared  to  her 
immenfe  treafures,  will  be  no  more  than  as  a drop 
1 pf  water  to  the  vail  ocean.  The  rich  man  fleeps, 

I and  the  learned  man  is  watchful,  but  he  is  poor. 
i His  difcoveries  are  matters  of  too  little  concern 
c to  government,  to  encourage  him  to  folicit  affift- 
ance,  or  to  hope  for  reward.  More  than  one 
: Ariftotle  would  be  found  amopg  us,  but  where 
VoL.  V.  o is 
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is  the  monarch  who  would  fay  to  him  ; my  pow- 
er is  at  thy  difpofal,  make  a free  ufe  of  my 
riches,  and  perfevere  in  thy  labours?  Tell  us, 
thou  celebrated  BufFon,  tell  us,  to  what  height 
of  perfection  thou  wouldfl:  have  carried  thine  im- 
mortal work,  hadft  thou  lived  under  an  Alex- 
ander ? 

The  contemplative  man  is  fedentary,  and  the 
traveller  is  either  ignorant  or  deceitful.  The  man 
on  whom  genius  hath  been  beftowed,  defpifes 
minute  details  and  experiments;  and  the  man 
who  makes  experiments,  is  almolt  always  defti- 
tute  of  genius.  Among  the  multitude  of  agents 
which  nature  employs,  we  are  only  acquainted 
with  fome,  and  even  thcfe  we  have  but  an  im- 
perfe6t  knowlege  of.  Who  fhall  determine, 
whether  the  others  are  not  of  fuch  a nature  as  to 
elude  for  ever  our  fenfes,  as  not  to  be  wrought 
upon  by  our  inftruments,  and  not  to  be  fubmit- 
ted  to  our  obfervations  and  experiments?  The 
nature  of  thofe  two  principles  that  eompofe  the 
univerfe,  fpirit  and  matter,  will  be  ever  a myf- 
tery. 

Among  the  natural  qualities  of  bodies,  tliere  is 
not  a fingle  one,  upon  which  multitudes  of  ex- 
periments are  not  yet  remaining  to  be  tried  ; and 
it  is  even  a matter  of  doubt,  whether  all  thefe 
experiments  are  feafible.  How  long  fhall  we  be 
re'duced  to  the  neceiïity  of  forming  conjeftures, 
which  are  one  day  brought  forth,  and  the  next 
refuted  ? Who  fhall  reftrain  that  almofl  invinci- 
ble propenfity  to  analogy,  a mode  of  judging 
fo  fcducing,  fo  convenient,  and  lb  fallacious  ? No 
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fooner  have  vve  colle(5ted  a few  fails,  than  we  haften 
to  build  up  a fyftem,  which  leads  the  multitude, 
and  fufpends  our  refearches  after  truth.  The  time 
employed  in  forming  an  hypotbefis,  and  the  time 
employed  in  refuting  it,  are  both  equally  loft.  The 
fciencesof calculation,  thatarefo  fatisfailory  tofelf- 
love,  which  delights  in  overcomingdifficulties;  and. 
to  the  accurate  man  who  is  fünd  of  exail  inferences^ 
will  continue,  but  with  little  advantage,  in  the  com- 
mon ufages  of  life.  Religion,  which  looks  with  dif- 
dain  upon  the  labours  of  a being  in  a chryfalis,  and 
which  is  fecretly  alarmed  at  the  progrefs  of  reafon, 
will  multiply  idle  perfons,  and  retard  the  labours 
of  the  induftrious  by  fear  or  by  fcruples.  In  pro- 
portion as  a fcience  advances^  the  improvement 
of  it  becomes  more  difficult,  the  greater  number 
become  difgufted,  and  the  fcience  is  no  longer 
cultivated,  unlefs  by  a few  perfevering  men,  who 
ftill  attend  to  it,  either  from  habit,  or  from  the 
expeeftarion,  well  or  ill  founded,  of  acquiring  famej 
till  at  length  ridicule  interferes,  and  the  man  is 
pointed  at  as  a fool  or  a madman,  who  flatters 
himfelf  that  he  fliall  overcome  a difficulty,  which 
Ibme  celebrated  perfons  may  not  have  been  able 
to  folve.  Thus  it  is,  that  his  cotemporarie.s 
endeavour  to  conceal  their  apprehenfion  of  his 
being  really  fuccefsful. 

Ih  all  agesj  and  among  all  nations,  we  have 
feen  feme  ftudics  prevailing,  which  were  after- 
wards neglebled  and  fucceeded  by  others  in  a 
kind  of  regular  order.  This  ficklenefs,  and  dif- 
guft,  are  not  the  defebls  of  one  man  alone  j they 
are  the  vice  of  the  moft  numerous  and  moft  en- 
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lightened  focleties.  It  lliould  feem  as  if  the  arts 
and  fcieiices  had  their  periods  of  fafhion. 

We  have  begun  by  having  erudite  men.  Af- 
ter thefe  came  the  poets  and  orators.  To  the 
poets  and  orators  fucceeded  metaphyficians,  who 
gave  way  to  geometricians,  and  thefe  again  to 
' natural  philofophers,  which  in  their  turn  have 
been  replaced  by  naturalifts  and  chymifts.  The 
turn  for  natural  hiftory  feenis  to  be  upon  the  de- 
cline. We  are  now  entirely  abforbed  in  quef- 
tions  of  government,  of  legiflation,  of  morality, 
of  politics,  and  of  commerce.  If  I might  be  al- 
lowed to  hazard  a prophecy,  I (hould  predi(ff, 
that  the  minds  of  men  will  inceflantly  be  turned 
towards  hiftory,  an  immenfe  career,  in  which 
philofophy  hath  not  yet  made  any  advances. 

For,  in  facft,  if  from  that  infinite  multitude  of 
volumes,  we  were  to  tear  out  the  pages  beftowed 
upon  great  aflafTins,  who  are  called  conquerors,  or 
reduce  the  accounts  of  them  to  a few  pages,  which 
even  they  fcarce  defervc,  what  would  there  be  re- 
maining ? Who  is  it  that  hath  fpoken  to  us  of  the 
climate,  of  the  foil,  of  produflions,  of  quadrupeds, 
of  birds,  of  fifli,  of  plants,  of  fruits,  of  minerals, 
of  manners,  of  cuftoms,  of  fuperftitions,  of  pre- 
judices, of  fciences,  of  arts,  of  commerce,  of 
government,  and  of  laws  ? What  do  we  know  of 
a multitude  of  ancient  nations,  that  can  be  of  the 
leaft  ufe  to  modern  ones  ? Both  their  wifdom  and 
their  folly  are  equally  loft  to  us.  Their  annals 
never  give  us  any  information  upon  thofe  points, 
which  it  moft  concerns  us  to  know  ; upon  the 
true  glory  of  a fovereign,  upon  the  bafis  of  the 
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Ilrength  of  nations,  upon  the  felicity  of  the  peo- 
ple, upon  the  duration  of,  empires.  Let  thole 
beautiful  addreffes  of  a general  to  his  foldiers 
upon  the  point  of  action,  ferve  as  fnodels  of  elo- 
quence to  the  rhetorician  ; there  can  be  no  ob- 
jeftion  to  this  ; but  were  I to  get  them  by  heart, 
I fhould  neither  become  more  equitable,  nor 
more  firm,  nor  more  informed,  nor  a better 
man.  The  time  draws  near,  when  reafon, 
juftice,  and  truth,  ihall  fnatchoutof  the  hands 
of  ignorance  and  flattery,  the  pen  which  they 
have  holden  but  for  too  long  a time.  Tremble, 
you  who  delude  men  with  falfehoods,  or  who 
make  them  groan  under  the  yoke  of  opprelTion. 
Sentence  is  going  to  be  pafled  upon  you. 

There  are  but  two  feafons  know’n  in  Guinea. 
The  moft  wholefOme,  and  the  moft  agreeable 
one  begins  in  April,  and  ends  in  0£l:ober.  Then 
it  never  rains;  but  thick  vapours,  which  cover 
the  horizon,  intercept  the  rays  of  ’ the  fun,  and 
moderate  the  ardour  of  them  ; and  every  night 
there  are  dews  that  fall  in  fufficient  quantities  to 
keep  up  the  vegetation  of  plants.  During  the 
reft  of  the  year,  the  heats  are  exceffive,  and 
would  perhaps  be  infupportable,  were  it  not  for 
the  rains  which  fucceed  each  other  with  great 
rapidity.  Unfortunately,  nature  hath  fcldom 
difpofed  the  territory,  fo  as  to  favour  the  running 
off  of  thefe  waters  when  too  plentiful  ; and  art 
hath  never  interfered  to  affift  nature.  Hence  the 
origin  of  fo  many  morafies  in  this  part  of  the 
globe.  They  are  moft  commonly  fatal  to  ftran- 
gers,  whom  their  avidity  leads  into  the  vicinity  of 
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them.  The  natives  of  the  country,  by  kindling 
fires  every  night  near  their  dwellings,  purify  the 
corrupt  ^ir,  to  which  they  are  moreover  accuf- 
tomed  from  their  infancy.  The  little  varieties 
which  the  north  and  foyth  of  the  line  may  exhi- 
bit, do  not  invalidate  the  accuracy  of  thefe  ob- 
fervations. 

From  the  frontiers  of  the  empire  of  Morocco, 
as  far  as  Senegal,  the  land  is  entirely  barren, 
A long  band  of  the  deferts  of  Sahara,  which  ex- 
tends from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  as  far  as  Egypt, 
to  the  fouth  0/  all  the  liâtes  of  Barbary,  occupies 
this  immenfe  fpace.  Some  Moorifli  families  live 
in  the  midft  of  thefe  burning  fands,  in  a few 
places  where  fprings,  which  are  very  fcarce,  have 
been  found,  and  where  it  hath  been  poflible  to 
plant  palm-trees  and  gather  dates.  Their  chief 
employment  confifts  in  colleding  the  gums,  which 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  all  Europe  upon 
that  country.  Thefc'  Moors  carry  to  Upper 
Guinea,  and  principally  to  Bambouk,  a great 
quantity  of  fait,  in  exchange  for  which  they  re- 
ceive gold,  and  fometimes  flaves. 

T^e  banks  of  the  Niger,  Gambia,  and  Sierra 
Leone,  and  thofe  of  fome  lefs  confiderable  rivers, 
which  flow  in  that  long  fpace  that  intervenes  be- 
tween thefe  principal  rivers,  would  prove  exr 
tremely  fertile  if  they  were  cultivated.  The  care 
' of  flocks  conilitures  almofl:  the  foie  employment 
of  the  inhabitants.  They  are  fond  of  mare’s  milk, 
which  is  their  principal  nourifliment;  and  travel 
but  little,  becaufe  they  have  no  wants  to  induce 
them  to  leave  their  country. 

The 
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The  inhabitants  of  Cape  Monte,  environed  on 
every  fide  by  fands,  form  a nation  entirely  fepara- 
ted  from  the  reft  of  Africa.  In  the  rice  of  their 
marfhes  confifts  all  their  nourilhment  and  their 
fdle  riches.  Of  this  they  fell  a fmall  quantity  to 
the  Europeans,  for  which  they  receive  in  exchange 
brandy  and  hard-ware. 

From  the  Cape  of  Palmas  to  the  river  Volta, 
the  inhabitants  are  traders  and  hufbandmem 
They  are  hufbandmen,  becaufe  their  land,  though 
ftony,  abundantly  requites  the  neceffary  labour 
and  expence  of  clearing  it.  They  are  traders, 
becaufe  they  have  behind  them  nations  which 
furnifh  them  with  gold,  copper,  ivory,  and 
Haves  Î and  becaufe  nothing  obftru(fts  a continu- 
ed communication  between  the  people  of  the  in- 
land country  and  thofe  of  the  coaft.  It  is  the  foie 
country  in  Africa,  where,  throughout  a long 
fpace,  there  are  no  deferts  or  deep  rivers  to  obftruét 
the  traveller,  and  where  water  and  the  means  of 
fubfiftence  may  be  found. 

Between  the  river  of  Volta  and  that  of  Cal- 
bary,  the  coaft  is  flat,  fertile,  populous,  and  culti- 
vated. The  country,  which  extends  from  Calbary 
to  Gabon  is  very  different.  Almoft  totally  cover- 
ed with  thick  forefts,  producing  little  fruit  and 
• no  corn,  it  may  be  faid  to  be  rather  inhabited  by 
wild  beafts  than  by  men.  Though  the  rains  be 
there  very  frequent  and  copious,  as  they  muft  be 
under  the  Equator,  the  land  is  lo  iandy,  that 
immediately  after  the  fhowers  are  fallen,  there 
remains  not  the  leaft  appearance  of  moifture. 
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To  the  fouth  of  the  line,  and  as  far  as  Zara, 
the  coalt  prefents  an  agreeable  profpeft.  Low 
at  it’s  beginning,  it  gradually  rifes,  and  exhibits  a 
fcene  of  cultivated  fields,  intermixed  with  woods 
always  verdant,  and  of  meadows  covered  with 
palm-trees. 

From  Zara  to  Coanza,  and  ftill  further,  the 
coaft  is  in  general  high  and  craggy.  In  the  inte- 
rior parts  of  this  country  is  an  elevated  plain,  the 
foil  of  which  is  compofed  of  a large,  thick,  and 
fertile  fand. 

Beyond  Coanza,  and  the  Portugueze  fettle- 
ments,  a barren  region  intervenes,  of  above  two 
hundred  leagues  in  extent,  which  is  terminated 
by  the  country  of  the  Hottentots.  In  this  long 
fpace,  there  are  no  inhabitants  know’n  except 
the  Cirnbebes,  with  whom  no  intercourfe  is  kept 


- 

The  varieties,  obfervable  on  the  fhores  of  the 
weft  of  Africa,  do  not  prevent  them  from  enjoy- 
ing a very  extraordinary,  and,  perhaps,  a Angular 
advantage.  On  this  immenfe  coaft,  thofe  tremen- 
dous rocks  are  no  where  feen,  which  are  fo  alarm- 
ing to  the  navigator.  The  fea  is  univerfally  calm, 
and  the  anchorage  fecure.  Were  it  not  for  thefe 
advantages,  it  would  be  difficult  to  remain  there, 
becaufe  there  are  very  few  harbours,  and  becaufe 
the  ffiips  are  obliged  to  anchor  out  at  fea,  on  ac- 
count of  the  fand  banks,  which  are  almoft  conti- 
guous to  each  other. 

The  winds  and  currents,  during  fix  months  of 
the  year,  from  April  to  November,  have  nearly 
the  fame  diredlion.  To  the  fouth  of  the  line,  the 
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fouth-eaft  wind  predominates,  and  the  direction  of 
the  currents  is  towards  the  north  j and  to  the  north 
of  the  line,  the  eaft  wind  prevails,  and  the  direc- 
tion of  the  currents  is  towards  the  north-eaft.  Du- 
ring the  fix  other  months,  fiorms,  by  intervals, 
change  the  direcflion  of  the  wind,  but  it  no  longer 
blows  with  the  fame  violence  ; the  fpring  of  the 
air  feems  to  be  relaxed.  The  caufe  of  this  varia- 
tion appears  to  influence  the  diredtion  of  the  cur- 
rents: to  the  north  of  the  line  they  tend  to  the 
fouth-weft,  beyond  the  line  to  the  fouth. 

The  revolutions  v^hich  muft  have  happened  in 
the  north  of  Africa,  as  well  as  in  the  other  parts 
of  the  globe,  are  entirely  unknow’n,  and  it  was 
impoffible  it  Ihould  be  otherwife,  in  a region 
where  the  art  of  writing  hath  never  penetrated. 
No  tradition  hath  even  been  preferved,  which 
might  ferve  as  a bafis  to  conjedlures  well  or  ill 
founded.  When  the  people  of  thefe  regions  are 
afked,  why  they  have  fulFered  the  remembrance 
of  their  fathers  aflions  to  be  buried  in  oblivion  ; 
they  anfwer,  that  it  is  of  little  confequence  to  be 
informed  in  what  manner  the  dead  have  lived; 
that  the  material  thing  is,  that  the  living  fliould 
be  virtuous.  So  indifferent  are  they  about  the 
pad  time,  that  they  neglect  even  to  keep  an  ac- 
count of  their  annual  revolutions.  This  would 
be,  fay  they,  to  load  one’s  memory  with  a ufelefs 
calculation,  fince  it  would  not  preferve  us  from 
death,  and  could  not  inform  us  how  long  we  have 
to  live.  In  fpeaking,  therefore,  of  this  part  of  the 
world,  we  are  obliged  to  count  from  the  epochas 
of  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans  upon  thefe  fhores. 

We 
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^ We  muft  even  confine  ourfelves  to  the  coafts, 
j fince  no  traveller  of  any  credit,  hath  ever  pene- 
trated into  the  inland  parts  of  the  country;  and 
fince  our  navigators  have  fcarce  extended  their 
inquiries  beyond  the  harbours  where  they  took  in 
their  cargoes. 

All  their  accounts  affirm,  that  the  know’n 
parts  of  this  region  are  fubjecl:  to  an  arbitrary 
government.  Whether  the  defpotic  fovereign 
afcend  the  throne  by  right  of  birth,  or  by  elec-' 
tion,  the  people  have  no  other  law  but  his  will. 

But  what  will  feem  extraordinary  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Europe,  where  the  great  number  of  heredit- 
ary monarchies  obftrucls  the  tranquillity  of  ele6live 
governments,  and  the  profperity  of  all  free  fiâtes, 
is,  that  in  Africa,  the  countries  which  are  the 
leaft  liable  to  revolutions,  are  thofe  which  have 
preferved  the  right  of  eleéling  their  chiefs.  This 
isufually  an  old  man,  whofe  wfifdom  is  generally 
know’n.  The  manner  in  which  this  choice  is  made, 
is  very  fimple  ; but  it  is  only  fuited  to  very  fmall 
fiâtes.  In  three  days  time,  the  people,  by  mutual 
content,  meet  at  the  houfe  of  that  citizen  who  ap- 
pears to  them  the  mofi  proper  perfon  to  be  their 
fovereign.  If  the  fiifirages  be  divided,  he  who  hath 
obtained  the  greatefi  number  of  them,  names  on 
the  fourth  day  one  of  thofe  who  have  had  fewer 
voices  than  himfelf.  Every  freeman  hath  a right 
to  vote.  There  are  even  fome  tribes  where  the 
women  enjoy  this  privilege. 

Such  is,  excepting  the  hereditary  kingdoms  of 
Benin  and  Juda,  the  manner  in  which  that  little 
group  of  fiâtes,  that  are  to  the  north  of  the  line,  is 
9 formed. 
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formed.  To  the  fouth  we  meet  with  Mayumba 
and  Cilingo,  where  chiefs  are  elefted  from  among 
the  minifters  of  religion  ; and  with  the  empires  of 
Loango  and  Congo,  where  the  crown  is  perpe- 
tual in  the  male  line,  by  the  female  fide  -,  that  is, 
the  eldeil  fon  of  the  king’s  eldeft  fifter  inherits 
the  throne  when  it  becomes  vacant.  Thefe  peo- 
ple believe,  that  a child  is  much  more  certainly 
the  fon  of  his  mother,  than  of  the  man  whom  fhe 
marries:  they  trufl;  rather  to  the  time  of  delivery, 
which  they  fee,  than  to  that  of  conception,  of 
which  they  are  pot  witnefles. 

These  nations  live  in  a total  ignorance  of  that 
art  fo  revered  among  us,  under  the  name  of  poli- 
tics, They  do  not,  however,  neglefl  to  obferve 
fome  of  it’s  formalities.  The  cuftom  of  fending 
embaffies  is  familiar  to  them,  whether  to  folicit  aid 
againft  a powerful  enemy,  or  to  requeft  a media- 
tor in  their  differences,  or  to  congratulate  others 
upon  their  fuccefles,  upon  the  birch  of  a child,  or 
upon  the  falling  of  a Ihower  after  a great  drought. 
The  envoy  mufl  never  flay  longer  than  a day  at 
the  place  of  his  miffion  ; nor  travel  during  the 
night  in  the  Hates  of  a foreign  prince.  He  is 
preceded  by  a drum,  which  announces  from  afar 
his  dignity,  and  he  is  accompanied  by  five  or  fix 
friends.  In  thole  places  where  he  flops  to  refrefh 
himfelf,  he  is  received  with  refpedl  j but  he  can- 
not depart  before  the  fun  riles,  and  without  the 
ceremony  of  his  hofl  affembling  fome  perfons,  to 
witnefs  that  no  accident  hath  happened  to  him.  In 
other  refpefls,  thefe  people  are  flrangers  to  any  né- 
gociations chat  are  in  the  leafl  complicated.  They 
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never  enter  into  any  ftipiilations  for  the  paft,  nor 
for  the  future  ; but  confine  themfclves  wholly  to 
the  prefent.  Hence  we  may  conclude,  that  thefe 
nations  cannot  have  any  regular  or  fettled  con- 
ne(fi:ions  with  the  other  parts  of  the  globe. 

Their  fyftem  of  war  is  as  little  complicated  as 
that  of  their  politics.  None  of  thefe  governments 
retain  troops  in  pay.  Every  freeman  is  by  con- 
dition a foldier.  All  take  up  arms  to  guard  their 
frontiers,  or  to  make  excurfions  in  queft  of 
booty.  The  officers  are  chofen  by  the  foldiers, 
and  the  choice  is  confirmed  by  the  prince.  The 
army  marches,  and  moil  frequently  the  hoftili- 
ties,.  which  are  begun  in  the  morning,  are  ter- 
minated in  the  evening.  Ac  leaft,  the  incurfion 
never  continues  for  any  length  of  time  j for  as 
they  have  no  magazines,  the  want  of  fubfiftence 
obliges  them  to  retire.  It  would  prove  a great 
misfortune  to  thefe  people,  if  they  were  taught 
the  art  of  keeping  the  field  for  a fortnight  to- 
gether. 

The  defire  of  extending  their  territories  is  not 
the  caufe  of  the  diPcurbances  which  frequently 
throw'  thefe  countries  into  confufion.  An  infult 
committed  in  a ceremony,  a clandeftine  or  vio- 
lent robbery,  the  rape  of  a daughter,  thefe  are 
the  ordinary  occafions  of  a war.  The  day  after 
the  battle,  each  fide  redeems  their  refpe(fi:ivc 
prifoners.  They  are  exchanged  for  merchandife, 
or  for  flaves.  No  portion  of  the  territory  is  ever 
ceded,  the  whole  belongs  to  the  community, 
whofe  chief  fixes  the  extent  which  every  perfon  is 
to  cultivate,  in  order  to  reap  die  fruits  of  it. 

This 
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This  manner  of  terminating  differences  is  not 
merely  that  of  little  ftates,  whofe  chiefs  are  too 
wife  to  afpire  after  enlarging  their  dominions,  and 
too  much  advanced  in  years  not  to  be  fond  of 
peace.  Great  empires  are  obliged  to  conform  to 
thefe  principles,  with  neighbours  much  weaker 
than  themfel.ves.  The  fovereign  hath  naver  any 
ftanding  army,  and  though  he  dirpofes  at  pleafurç 
of  the  lives  of  the  governors  of  his  provinces,  he 
prefcribes  them  no  rules  of  adminiftration.  Thefe 
are  petty  princes,  who,  for  fear  of  being  fufpec^ted 
of  ambition,  and  punifhed  with  death,  live  in 
concord  with  the  eleflive  colonies  which  furround 
them.  Unanimity  between  the  more  confiderable 
powers  and  the  fmaller  ftates,  is  preferved  as 
much  by  the  great  authority  the  prince  hath  over 
his  lubje6ls,  as  by  the  impoffibility  there  is  of  his 
exerting  it  at  pleafure.  Fie  can  only  ftrike  a 
fingle  blow,  or  caufe  a Tingle  head  to  be  cut  off. 
Fie  may,  indeed,  command  that  his  lieutenant 
fhould  be  affaffinated,  and  the  v^hole  province 
will  obey  his  orders  ; but  were  he  to  command 
all  the  inhabitants  of  a province  to  be  put  to 
death,  he  would  find  no  one  ready  to  execute  his 
orders  ; nor  would  he  be  able  to  excite  any  other 
province  to  take  up  arms  againft  that  which  dif- 
obeyed him.  Flis  power  againft  individuals  is 
unlimited  ; but  he  can  do  very  little  againft  the 
colleftive  body. 

Another  reafon  which  prevents  the  final!  ftates 
from  being  enflaved  by  the  great  ones,  is,  that 
thefe  people  annex  no  idea  to  the  glory  of  con- 
quefts.  The  only  perfon  who  appears  to  have 
n been 
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® ® ® been  animated  with  it,  was  a fiave  broker,  vvha 
V.  mj  from  his  infancy  had  frequented  the  European 
veffels,  and  who  in  his  riper  years  had  made  â 
voyage  to  Portugal.  Every  thing  he  faw  and 
bear’d,  fired  his  imagination,  and  taught  him  that  a 
great  name  was  frequently  acquired  by  being  the 
caufe  of  great  calamities.  At  his  return  into  his 
country,  he  felt  himfelf  greatly  humiliated  at  be- 
ing obliged  to  obey  people  lefs  enlightened  than 
himfelf.  His  intrigues  raifed  him  to  the  dignity 
of  chief  of  the  Acanis,  and  he  prevailed  on  them 
to  take  up  arms  againft  their  neighbours.  Nothing 
could  oppofe  his  valour,  and  his  dominion  ex- 
tended over  more  than  an  hundred  leagues  of 
coaft,  of  which  Anamabou  was  the  center.  At 
his  death  no  one  dared  to  fucceed  him  : and  all 
the  fupports  of  his  authority  failing  at  once,  every 
thing  returned  to  it’s  former  fituation. 

Modes  of  TnEChriftian  and  Mohammedan  religions  feem 
efkbi'i'Ld  to  have  taken  poflefiion  of  the  two  extremities  of 
in  Guinea,  AfHca  which  is  frequented 

by  the  Europeans.  The  muflulmen  of  Barbary 
have  carried  their  religious  fyftem  to  the  people  of 
the  Cape  de  Verd  Iflands,  who  have  extended  it 
Hill  further.  In  proportion  as  thefe  religious 
opinions  have  been  diftant  from  their  fource,  they 
have  undergone  fo  great  an  alteration,  that  each 
kingdom,  each  village,  each  family,  have  main-^ 
tained  a different  fyftem.  Excepting  circumci- 
fion,  which  is  univerfal,  it  would  fcarcely  be  ima- 
gined that  thefe  people  profeffed  the  fame  wor- 
fliip.  This  religion  does  not  penetrate  beyond 

the 
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the  cape  of  Monte,  the  inhabitants  of  vvhich  have 
no  communication  with  their  neighbours. 

"W^HAT  the  Arabs  had  done  to  the  north  of  the 
line  for  the  Coran,  the  Portugueze  afterwards 
did  to  the  fouth  for  the  Gofpel.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  they  eftabliflied  it-from. 
the  country  O'f  Benguela  to  Zara.  A mode,  of 
worfhip,  which  offered  fure  and  eafy  means  for  the- 
expiation  of  all  crimes,  was  perfectly  agreeable  to 
the  tafie  of  nations,  whofe  religion  did  not  afford 
them  fuch  comfortable  profpe<5ls.  If  it  was  af- 
terwards profcribed  in  feveral  fiâtes,  it  was  owen 
to  the  exceffes  of  thofe  who  propagated  it,  which 
drew  upon  it  this  difgrace.  It  hath  even  been 
totally  difguifed  in  the  countries  where  it  hath 
been  preferved  j a few  trifling  ceremonies  are  the 
only  remains  of  it. 

The  coafis  which  are  in  the  center  have  pre- 
ferved fome  local  fuperfiitions,  the  origin  of 
which  mufi  be  very  antient.  They  confifi  in  the 
worfhip  of  that  innumerable  multitude  of  divini- 
ties or  Fetiches,  which  every  perfon  makes  after 
his  own  fancy,  and  for  his  own  ufe  ; in  the  belief 
of  auguries,  trials  by  fire  and  boiling  water,  and 
in  the  power  of  Gris-Gris.  There  are  fome  fu- 
perfiitions more  dangerous  ; I mean  that  blind 
confidence  which  they  repofe  in  the  priefis,  who 
are  the  minifiers  and  promoters  of  them.  The 
correfpondence  which  they  are  fuppofed  to  hold 
with  the  evil  fpirit,  makes  them  confidered  as 
the  arbiters  of  the  barrennefs  and  fertility  of  the 
country.  On  this  account  the  firfi  fruits  are  al- 
ways offered  to  them.  All  their  other  errors 
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have  a focial  tendency,  and  confpire  to  render 
man  more  humane  and  peaceable. 

The  ciountry  is  generally  ill  peopled.  Habita- 
tions are  feldom  found  any  where  but  near  rivers, 
lakes,  and  fountains.  In  thofe  countries,  men  are 
induced  to  live  in  a focial  (late,  rather  from  the 
ties  of  confanguinity,  than  from  any  reciprocal 
wants.  Accordingly,  fmall  hamlets  are  found  in 
the  fame  town,  and  Ibmetimes  in  the  fame  vil- 
lage, which  are  fo  many  families,  over  which  a 
patriarch  prefides. 

There  are  no  traces  to  be  found  in  thefe  fettle- 
ments,  of  any  great  progrefs  in  civilization.  The 
houfes  are  conftrudled  v;ith  branches  of  trees,  or 
with  rufhes  faftened  to  flakes,  which  are  drivers 
far  enough  into  the  ground  to  refift  the  winds. 
Window's  are  feldom  feen  in  them.  The  cover- 
ing of  the  houfe  confifls  only  of  leaves,  and  if 
they  can  be  obtained,  of  the  leaves  of  the  palm- 
tree,  which  are  more  proper  than  others  to  bear 
the  inclemency  of  the  feafons.  The  huts  of  the 
capital,  thofe  even  of  the  Defpot,  are  fcarce  dif- 
tinguifhed  from  the  reft,  except  by  their  extent. 
Thefe  people  are  not  prevented  from  forming 
other  conftructions,  by  a want  of  the  beft  and  the 
finefl:  wood,  which  they  pofTcfs  in  abundance,  nor 
of  earth  proper  to  make  bricks  j but  they  have 
never  had  an  idea,  that  it  was  neceflary  to  take  fo 
much  trouble  to  lodge  themfelves. 

The  furniture  is  confiftent  with  the  dwelling. 
In  the  towns,  in  the  country,  in  the  habitation  of 
the  prince,  as  well  as  that  of  the  meaneft  citi- 
zens, it  conflits  only  of  baflcets,  a few  earthen 
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potSj  and  fome  utenfiis  made  quc  of  gourds. 
The  only  difference  is,  that  the  poor  deep  upon 
mats,  and  the  rich  upon  European  carpets. 

Their  food  is  likév/ife  the  famé.  Rice,  caf- 
fava,  maize,  yams,  or  potatoes,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  foil  ; wild  fruits,  palm-wine,  game 
and  fiffi,  which  all  perfons  get  according  to  their 
inclination  : fuch  is  the  food  which  they  all  live 
upon,  the  flaves  not  excepted. 

A GIRDLE  tied  acfofs  their  loins,  and  which  we 
cull  a pagncy  is  the  only  clothing  of  both  fexes. 
Glafs  beads,  which  are  brought  to  them^  and  fold 
very  dear,  compofe  the  ornaments  of  moft  of  the 
women,  and  of  the  few  men  who  wilh  to  make 
theml'elves  remarkable. 

The  arts  are  very  trifling  in  thefe  regions. 
None  are  know’n  but  thofe  which  are  commonly 
found  in  a rifing  fociety^  and  even  thofe  are  in 
their  infancy.  The  ingenuity  of  a carpenter  con- 
fids  only  in  buildino;  huts.  The  blackfmith  hath 
no  other  tools  than  a fmall  hammer  and  a wooden 
anvil,  to  work  the  iron  which  is  fent  from  Eu- 
rope. The  potter  makes  fome  clumfy  veffels, 
and  fome  pipes  of  clay,  without  the  affiftance  of 
a mould.  The  pagnes  arc  made  only  of  a plant, 
which  grows  naturally,  and  requires  no  prepara- 
tion : the  length  of  it  conflitutes  the  breadth  of 
the  piece.  The  weaver  works  it  upon  his  lap^ 
V/ithout  either  loom  or  Ihuttlc,  by  paffing  the 
tram  with  his  fingers  between  each  of  the  threads 
of  the  chain,  in  the  fame  manner  as  our  bafket- 
makers  make  their  hufdles.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  country  carry  fait  to  the  moft  diftant  places  j 
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‘ and  feparace  it  from  the  Tea  water  by  means  of  a 
J great  fire.  The  Oaves,  and  a fmall  number  of 
free  men,  are  employed  in  thefe  fcdentary  la- 
bours i the  reft  live  in  a ftate  of  habitual  indo- 
lence. If  they  ftiOLild  be  rouzed  from  this  le- 
thargy by  fome  caprice,  or  by  wearil'omenefs,  it 
is  only  to  go  a hunting  or  a fifhing.  They  ne- 
ver demean  themfelves  fo  far  as  to  cultivate  the 
ground.  Agriculture,  confidered  as  the  meaneft 
of  occupations,  is  left  to  the  women,  to  whom 
. they  a-llow  no  greater  comfort,  than  the  liberty  of 
refting  one  day,  after  three  days  of  exceflive  fa- 
tigue. 

The  people  of  Guinea  have  manners  very  limi- 
lar  to  each  other.-  Polygamy  is  authorized 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  this  vaft  region. 
It  muft,  however,  be  very  uncommonly  prac- 
tifed,  fince  all  the  free  men,  and  moft  of  the 
flaves,  find  companions  for  themfelves.  The 
young  men  confult  nothing  but  their  own  inclina- 
tion in  their  marriage  j but  their  fifters  muft  have 
the  confent  of  their  mothers.  The  marriage  tie 
is  generally  refpedled  j nothing  but  adultery  can 
dilfolve  it,  and  this  is  very  uncommon.  On  the 
coaft  of  Angola  only,  the  daughters  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  ftate  are  allowed  to  choofe  the  hufband 
they  like  beft,  even  if  he  ftiould  be  engaged  i 
they  may  prevent  him  from  taking  another  wifej 
they  may  be  divorced  from  him  when  he  dif- 
pleafes  them  j and  may  even  caufe  his  head  to  be 
ftricken  off,  if  he  be  inconftant.  Thefe  prin- 
ceffes,  if  they  may  be  fd  called,  enjoy  their  pri- 
vileges with  a difdainful  haughtinefs,  and  a great 
I -deal 
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deal  of  feverity,  as  if  they  meant  to  be  revenged  ® 
upon  the  unfortunate  man  who  is  under  their  au- 
thority,  for  the  fpecies  of  flavery  to  which  their 
fex  is  condemnedé 

Their  fate  is  indeed  deplorable.  Befides  be- 
ing employed  in  the  labours  of  the  field,  the  wo- 
men are  alfo  obliged  to  attend  to  the  domeftic  em- 
ployments. It  refis  upon  them  alone  to  provide 
for  the  fubfiflence,  and  to  fupply  all  the  wants  of 
their  families.  They  never  appear  before  their 
hufbands  bur  in  a humiliating  pofture  j they  al- 
ways wait  upon  him  at  table,  and  retire  af- 
terwards to  feed  upon  what  he  either  could  not, 
or  would  not  ear;  This  ftate  of  labour  and  hu- 
miliation is  not  confined  to  the  common  people  ; 
the  women  in  the  townsi  the  wives  of  the  rich, 
of  the  greati  and  even  of  the  fovereigns,  are  in 
the  fame  condition;  they  derive  neither  comfort 
nor  prerogative  from  the  rank  or  the  opulence  of 
their  hufbands. 

While  they  wafte  in  the  fefvice  of  their  tyrants 
the  fmall  proportion  of  firength  beftowed  upon 
them  by  nature,  thefe  barbarians  fpend  their  ule- 
lefs  days  in  a ftate  of  total  inaction.  Aflembled 
under  thick  foliages,  they  pafs  their  time  in 
fmoking,  finging,  or  dancing.  The  fame  amufe- 
ments  are  repeated  every  day  ; and  their  pleafures 
are  never  interrupted  by  difputes.  A decency 
and  propriety  prevail  in  them,  which  could  not 
reafonably  be  expeded  from  a people  fo  little  en- 
lightened. 

Their  difintereftednefs  is  a no  lefs  furprifing 
circumftance;  If  we  except  the  coafts,  where  the  ^ 
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example  of  our  robberies  have  made  them  rob- 
bers, a great  indifrerence  for  riches  is  obferved  in 
all  parts.  Even  the  wifell:  among  them  feldoin 
think  of  the  morrow  j and,  accordingly,  hofpitality 
is  the  virtue  univerfally  pradifed.  The  man  who 
fhould  not  divide  the  game  or  the  fifh  he  had 
caught  with  his  neighbours,  his  relations,  and 
his  friends,  would  draw  upon  himfelf  tl^e  public 
contempt.  With  them,  the  reproach  of  avarice 
is  beyond  any  other.  It  is  beftowed  upon  the 
Europeans,  who  give  nothing  without  a com- 
penfation;  which  induces  thefe  Africans  to  call 
them  clofe  fijied. 

Such  is  the  general  charader  of  the  people  of 
Guinea.  It  now  remains  to  fpeak  of  the  cultoms 
which  diftinguiili  the  inhabitants  of  one  country , 
thofe  of  another. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Niger,  the  women  are 
generally  handiome,  if  beauty  may  be  faid  to 
conflit  in  fymmetry  of  proportion  and  not  in 
colour.  Modeil,  affable,  and  faithful,  an  air  of 
innocence  appears  ih  their  looks,  and  their  lan- 
guage is  an  indication  of  their  baihfulnefs.  The 
names  of  Zilia,  Calypfo,  Fanny,  Zama,  which 
feem  to  be  names  of  voluptuoui'nefs,  are  pro- 
nounced with  an  infledion  of  voice,  of  the  foft- 
nefs  and  fweetncfs  of  which  our  organs  are  not 
fufceptible.  The  men  are  of  a proper  fize,  ‘their 
fkin  is  as  black  as  ebony,  and  their  features  and 
countenances  pleafing.  The  habit  of  taming 
horfes,  and  hunting  wild  beads,  gives  them  an 
air  of  dignity.  They  do  not  cafily  put  up  with 
an  aflfont,  but  the  example  of  thofe  animals 
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they  have  reared,  infpires  them  with  boundlefs 
gratitude  for  a mafier  who  treats  them  with  in- 
dulgence. It  is  impoflible  to  find  fervants  more 
attentive,  more  fober,  and  who  have  ft  ronger  at- 
tachments; but  they  do  not  make  good  hufband- 
men  ; becaufe  their  body  is  not  habituated  to 
ftoop  and  bend  towards  the  ground^  in  order  to 
clear  it. 

The  complexion  of  the  Africans  degenerates 
towards  the  Eaft.  The  people  of  this  climate 
are  ftrong,  but  ftiort.  They  have  an  air  of 
ftrength,  which  is  denoted  by  firm  mufcles  ; and 
the  features  of  their  faces  are  fpread  out,  but  have 
no  expreinon.  The  figures  iinprefled  on  their 
foreheads  and  on  their  cheeks  increafe  their  natu- 
ral deformity.  An  ungrateful  foil,  which  is  not 
improveable  by  culture,  hath  forced  them  to  have 
recourfe  to  fifliing,  though  the  fea,  which  they 
can  fcarce  venture  upon  on  account  of  a bar  that 
runs  along  the  coaft,  feems  to  divert  them  from 
it.  Thus  repulfed,  as  it  were,  by  thefe  two  ele- 
ments, they  have  fought  for  aid  among  adjacent 
nations  more  favoured  by  nature;  from  whom 
they  have  derived  their  fubfiftence  by  felling  them 
fait.  A fpirit  of  traffic  hath  been  diflfufed  among 
them  fince  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans  ; becaufe 
ideas  are  unfolded  in  all  men  in  proportion  to  the 
variety  of  objedts  that  are  presented  to  them  ; and 
becaufe  more  combinations  are  neceftary  to  barter 
a Have  for  feverai  forts  of  merchandize,  than  to 
fell  a bufliel  of  fait.  Though  they  be  well 
adapted  to  all  employments  where  ftrength  only 
is  required,  yet  they  are  unfit  for  the  internal 
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^ duties  of  domeftic  life.  This  condition  oflife  is 

j repugnant  to  their  cuftoms,  according  to  which 
they  are  paid  feparately  for  every  thing  they  do. 
And,  indeed,  the  reciprocation  of  daily  labour 
and  daily  recompence  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  belt 
incentives  to  induftry  among  all  men.  The  wives 
of  thefe  mercantile  Negroes  have  neither  the  ami- 
ablenefs,  modefty,  difcretion,  nor  beauty  of  the 
women  of  the  Niger,  and  they  appear  to  have 
lefs  fenfibility.  On  comparing  the  two  nations, 
it  might,  perhaps,  be  imagined,  that  the  one 
confided  of  the  lowed  clafs  of  people  in  a polifhed 
and  civilized  city,  and  that  the  other  had  enjoyed 
the  advantages  of  fuperior  education.  Their 
language  is  a drong  indication  of  their  charadler. 
The  accents  of  the  one  have  an  extreme  fvveet- 
nefs,  thole  of  the  other  are  harfn  and  dry  like 
the  foil  they  inhabit.  Their  vivaciiy,  even  in 
pleafures,  refembles  the  furious  tranfports  of 
anger. 

Beyond  the  river  Volta,  in  Benin,  and  in  the 
other  countries,  know’n  under  the  general  name 
of  the  Gold  Coad,  the  people  have  a fmooth  fldn, 
and  are  of  a dark  black  colour  j their  teeth  are 
beautiful;  they  are  of  a middling  dature,  but  well 
fhaped,  and  have  a haughty  countenance.  Their 
faces,  though  agreeable  enough,  would  be  much 
more  fo,  if  the  women  were  not  ufed  to  fear  them, 
and  the  men  to  burn  their  foreheads.  The  bads 
of  their  creed  is  a metempfychofis  of  a peculiar 
kind  : the^  believe,  that  in  whatever  place  they 
remove  to,  or  wherever  they  are  tranfported,  they 
fhall  return  after  their  death,  whether  caufed  by 
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'the  laws  of  nature,  or  bv  their  own  hands,  to  their  ® ^ 

native  country.  This  conviftion  conftitutes  their  ' J 

happinefs;  becaufe  they  confider  their  country  as 
the  moft  delightful  abode  in  the  univerfe.  This 
pleafing  error  conduces  to  humanize  them.  Fo- 
reigners, who  refide  in  this  climate,  are  treated 
with  refpectful  civility,  from  a perfuafion  that 
they  are  come  there  to  receive  the  recompence 
dbe  to  their  good  condudl.  Thefe  people  have  a 
difpofition  to  cheerfulnefs  not  obl'ervable  ip  the 
neighbouring  nations;  they  are  inclined  to  la- 
bour, have  principles  of  equity  feldom  altered 
by  circurnftances,  and  a great  facility  of  ad.apting 
themfelves  to  foreign  manners.  They  are  tena- 
eious  of  their  commercial  cudoms,  even  when 
they  are  not  advantageous  to  them.  The  method 
of  trafficking  with  them  was,  for  a long  time, 
the  fame  that  had  been  at  firft  praflifed  among 
them.  The  firlt  vefficl  that  arrived,  difpofed  of 
it's  cargo  before  another  was  permitted  to  trade. 

Each  had  it’s  tiffin.  The  commodities  were  fold 
at  the  fame  fixed  price  to  all.  It  is  but  very 
lately  that  the  nation  had  refolved  to  avail  itfelf 
of  the  advantages  it  might  dçrive  from  the  com- 
petition between  the  European  nations  frequents 
ing  it’s  ports. 

The  people  fituated  between  the  line  and 
Zara,  have  all  a great  refemblance  to  each  other. 

They  are  well  made.  Their  bodies  are  leis  ro- 
buft  than  thofe  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  north  of’ 
the  equator  ; and  though  there  be  fome  marks 
on  their  faces,  none  of  thofe  fears  are  to.  be  per- 
çeiv^tl  which  are  fo  fltocking  at  firft  fight,  T heir 
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^ feafts  are  accompanied  with  military  fports,  which 
-I  revive  the  idea  of  our  ancient  tournaments  ; with 
this  difrerence,  that  in  Europe  they  conftituted 
the  exercifes  of  a warlike  nation,  whereas  in 
Africa  they  are  the  amufements  of  a timid  people. 
The  women  are  not  admitted  to  thefe  public  di- 
verfions.  AfTembled  together  in  certain  houfes, 
they  fpend  their  day  in  private}  and  no  men  are 
ever  admitted  into  their  fociety.  The  pride  of 
rank  is  the  ftrongell  pafiion  of  thefe  people,  who 
are  naturally  peaceable.  A certain  degree  of 
ceremony  obtains  both  at  the  court  of  princes 
and  in  private  life.  Upon  the  more  trivial  oc- 
currences, they  haften  to  their  friends,  either  to 
congratulate  them  or  to  condole  with  them.  A 
marriage  occafions  vifiting  for  three  months.  The 
funeral  obfequies  of  a peribn  of  diflinction  con- 
-tinue  fometimes  two  years.  Thofe  who  were 
cennedted  to  him,  in  any  degree,  carry  his  re- 
mains through  feveral  provinces.  The  crowd 
gathers  as  they  proceed,  and  no  perfon  departs, 
till  the  corps  is  depofited  in  the  tomb,  v/ith  all 
the  d.emonftrations  of  the  decpefl:  forrow.  So 
determined  a tafte  for  ceremony,  hath  proved  fa- 
vourable to  fuperdition,  and  fuperflition  hath 
promoted  a fpirit  of  indolence. 

From  Zara  to  the  river  of  Coanza,  the  ancient 
puftoms  ftili  remain  } but  they  are  blended  with  a 
confufed  mixture  of  European  manners,  which 
are  not  to  be  found  elfewhere.  It  is  probable  that 
fhe  Pertugueze,  who  have  large  fettlements  in  this 
country,  and  who  were  defirous  of  introducing 
fhe  Chridian  religion  among  them,  had  a greater 
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incercourfe  with  them  than  other  nations,  who 
having  only  faclories  to  the  north  of  the  line, 
have  been  entirely  engaged  in  carrying  on  their 
commerce. 

The  reader  need  not  be  told,  that  all  we  have 
related  concerning  the  people  of  Guinea,  ought 
only  to  be  applied  to  that  clafs  which,  in  all 
countries,  ftamps  the  charafler  of  a nation.  The 
inferior  orders  and  (laves  are  further  removed  from 
this  refemblance,  in  proportion  as  they  are  de- 
bafed  or  degraded  by  their  occupations  or  their 
conditions.  The  moft  difcerning  inquirers  have, 
however,  imagined  that  the  difference  of  condi- 
tions did  not  produce  in  this  people  varieties  fo 
diftinguifliable  as  we  find  in  the  ftates  which  are 
"fituated  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Tiber,  which  ' 
exhibit  nearly  the  fame  extent  of  coaft  as  the 
diftance  between  the  Niger  and  the  Coanza. 
The  further  men  depart  from  nature,  the  lefs 
muff  they  refemble  one  another.  Nature  is  a 
ftreight  line,  from  which  there  are  various  ways 
of  deviating.  The  counfels  of  nature  are  fpeedy 
and  tolerably  uniform  ; but  the  fuggeftions  ari- 
fing  from  tafte,  from  fancy,  from  caprice,  from 
perfonal  intereft,  from  circumftances,  from  paf- 
fions,  from  the  accidental  events  of  health  or 
ficknefs,  and  even  from  dreams,  are  fo  numerous 
and  fo  various,  that  they  are  not,  neither  can 
they  ever  be  exhaufted.  One  violent  man  is 
fufficient  to  lead  a thoufand  more  aftray,  from 
motives  of  condefcenfion,  flattery,  or  imitation. 
If  -a  woman  of  rank  be  defirous  of  concealing 
fpme  natural  defeat,  (he  immediately  contrives 
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fomething  for  that  purpofe.  This  is  foon  adopted 
by  her  companions,  though  they  have  not  the 
fame  reafon  for  it.  Thus  it  is,  that  from  one 
eccentric  circle  to  another,  a fafliion  is  extended, 
and  becomes  national.  This  inftance  is  fufficienc 
to  explain  an  infinite  number  of  fingularities/ 
which  our  fagacity  would  in  vain  be  tortured  in' 
finding  out  the  reafons  of,  in  the  wants,  the  pains, 
or  pleafures  of  mankind.  The  diverfity  of  civil 
and  moral  inftitutions,  v/hich  often  are  neither 
more  combined,  nor  lefs  cafual,  alfo  necefiarily 
occafions  a difference  in  the  moral  character  and 
in  the  natural  cuftoms  of  men,  which  is  unknow’n 
to  focieties  lefs  complicated.  Befides,  nature 
being  more  powerful  under  the  torrid  than  under 
the  temperate  zone,  does  not  permit  the  influence 
of  manners  to  exert  itfelf  fo  ftrongly.  Men  in 
thefe  countries  bear  a greater  fimilitude  to  one 
another,  becaufe  they  owe  every  thing  to  nature, 
and  very  little  to  art.  In  Europe,  an  extenfive 
and  diverfified  commerce,  varying  and  multi- 
plying the^enjoyments,  the  fortunes,  and  feveral 
conditions  of  men,  adds  like-wife  to  the  differ- 
ences which  the  climate,  the  laws,  and  the  com- 
mon prejudices  have  eftablifhed  among  aftive  and 
laborious  nations. 

In  Guinea,  trade  hath  never  been  able  to  caiife 
a material  alteration  in  the  manners  of  it’s  inha- 
bitants. It  formerly  confifted  only  of  certain  ex- 
changes of  fait  and  dried,  fifn,  which  were  con- 
fumed  by  the  nations  remote  from  the  coaft. 
Thefe  gave  in  return  fluffs  made  of  a kind  of 
thread,  which  was  only  a woody  fubflance, 
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dofely  adhering  to  the  inner  fide  of  the  bark  of  ^ 
a tree  peculiar  to  thefe  climates.  The  air  har-  v. 
dens  it,  and  renders  it  fit  for  every  kind  of 
weaving.  Bonnets,  fcarfs,  and  aprons  to  ferve 
for  girdles,  are  made  of  it,  v/hich  vary  in  Ihape 
according  to  the  particular  mode  of  each  nation. 
The  natural  colour  of  the  thread  is  a pale  grey. 
The  dew,  which  bleaches  our  flax,  gives  it  a 
citron  colour,  which  rich  people  prefer.  The 
black  dye,  generally  ufed  among  the  people,  is 
extrafted  from  the  bark  of  the  tree  of  which  this 
thread  is  made,  by  Ample  infufion  in  water. 

The  firft  Europeans,  who  frequented  the 
weftern  coafts  of  Africa,  fixed  a price  on  wax, 
ivory,  gum,  and  wood  for  dying,  which,  before 
that  time,  had  been  thought  of  little  value.  A 
fmall  quantity  of  gold,  which  had  been  formerly 
carried  off  by  caravans  from  the  dates  of  Barbary, 
was  likewife  given  in  exchange  to  their  navigators. 
This  gold  came  from  the  inland  parts,  and  chiefly 
from  Bambouk,  an  ariftocratic  date,  under  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  degrees  of  north  latitude, 
and  where  each  village  was  governed  by  a chief 
called  Farim.  This  rich  rrietal  is  fo  common  in 
this  country,  that  it  is  found  almod  indiferimi- 
nately  every  where,  merely  by  feraping  the  fur- 
face  of  the  earth,  which  is  clayifli,  light,  and 
mixed  with  fand.  When  the  mine  is  very  rich, 
it  is  digged  only  to  the  depth  of  a few  feet,  and 
never  deeper;  though  it  hath  been  obferved,  that 
the  lower  it  was  digged,  the  more  gold  it  afforded. 
The  people  are  too  indolent  to  purlue  a toil 
which  condantly  becomes  more  fatiguing,  and 
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too  ignorant  to  prevent  the  inconveniences  it 
would  be  attended  with.  Their  negligence  and 
their  folly  are  fo  extraordinary,  that  in  walking 
the  gold,  in  ordej-  to  feparate  it  from  the  earth, 
they  only  preferve  the  larger  pieces  : the  light 
parts  pafs  away  with  the  water,  which  flows  down 
an  inclined  plain. 

The  inhabitants  of  Bambouk  do  not  work  thefe 
mines  at  all  times,  nor  are  they  at  liberty  to  do  it 
when  they  choofe.  They  are  obliged  to  w'ait  till 
private  or  public  wants  determine  the  Farims  to 
grant  this  permiflion.  When  it  is  proclaimed, 
all  who  are  able  to  avail  .themfelves  of  this  advan- 
tage meet  at  the  appointed  place.  When  their 
work  is  finifhed,  a divifion  is  made.  Half  of  the 
gold  goes  to  the  lord,  and  the  remainder  is 
equally  diftributed  among  the  labourers.  Thofe 
who  want  gold  at  any  other  time  than  that  of  the 
general  digging,  fearch  for  it  in  the  beds  of  the 
torrents,  where  it  is  very  common. 

Several  Europeans  have  endeavoured  to  pe- 
netrate into  a region  which  contains  fo  many  trea- 
fures.  Two  or  three  of  them,  who  had  fucceeded 
in  approaching  the  coafl,  were  unmercifully  re- 
pulfed,  M.  David,  governor  of  the  French  in 
Senegal,  in  1740,  thought  of  fending  a prince 
of  that  country,  in  order  to  lay  wafte  the  borders 
of  the  F'eleme,  from  whence  Bambouk  received 
all  it’s  provifions.  This  unfortunate  country  was 
upon  the  point  of  being  deftroyed,  in  the  midit 
of  it’s  piles  of  gold,  when  the  author  of  this  cala- 
mity propofed  to  them,  that  he  would  fend  them 
provifions  from  Fort  Galam,  which  was  only  at 
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forty  leagues  diftance,  if  they  v/ould  confent  to 
receive  him,  and  permit  his  people  to  work  the 
mines,  Thefe  conditions  went  accepted,  and 
the  obiervance  of  them  was  again  fwor’n  to  the 
author  of  the  propofal,  who  went  himfelf  to  thofe 
provinces  four  years  after;  but  the  treaty  pro- 
duced no  effedl.  Only  the  remembrance  of  the 
hardihips  that  had  been  endured,  and  of  thofe 
that  had  been  apprehended,  determined  the  peo- 
ple to  cultivate  a foil,  which  had  produced,  till 
then,  nothing  but  metals.  It  feems  that  the 
gold  hath  been  abandoned,  and  that  the  atten- 
tion of  all  men  hath  been  turned  to  the  Have 
trade. 

• The  property  which  fome  men  have  acquired 
over  others  in  Guinea,  is  of  very  high  antiquity. 
It  is  generally  eftablifhed  there,  excepting  in  fome 
fmali  diftriits,  where  liberty  hath,  as  it  were,  re- 
tired and  is  ftill  ^ maintained.  No  proprietor, 
however,  hath  a right  to  fell  a man  who  is  born 
in  a ftate  of  fervitude.  He  can  only  difpole  of 
thofe  flaves  whom  he  gets,  either  by  war,  in 
which  every  prifoner  is  a Have  unlefs  exchanged, 
or  in  lieu  of  compenfation  for  fome  injury;  or* 
if  he  hath  received  them  as  a teftimony  of  ac- 
knowlegment.  This  law,  which  feems  to  be 
made  in  favour  of  one  who  is  born  a flave,  to 
indulge  him  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  family  and 
of  his  country,  is  yet  ineffectual,  fince  the  Euro- 
' peans  have  eflabliflied  luxury  on  the  coafts  of 
Africa.  It  is  every  day  eluded  by  concerted 
quarrels,  v/hich  two  proprietors  mutually  dif- 
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® ^ in  order  to  be  reciprocally  condemned* 

V — each  in  his  turn,  to  a fine,  which  is  paid  in  perfons 
born  flaves,  the.difpofal  of  whom  is  allowed  by 
the  fanclion  of  the  fame  law. 

Corruption,  contrary  to  it’s  ordinary  pro- 
grefs,  hath  advanced  from  private  perfons  to 
princes.  The  procuring  of  flaves  hath  given 
frequent  occafion  to  wars,  as  they  are  excited 
• in  Europe,  in  order  to  obtain  foldiers.  The  cuf- 
tom  has  been  eftablifhed  of  punilhing  with  flavery, 
not  only  thofe  who  have  attempted  the  lives 
or  properties  of  citizens,  but  thofe  alfo  who 
were  incapaple  of  paying  their  debts,  and  thoft 
who  have  violated  conjugal  faith.  This  punilh- 
ment,  in  p.rocefs  of  time,  has  been  inflided  for 
the  moft  trivial  offences,  after  having  been  at 
firfl  referved  only  for  the  greatefl:  crimes.  Pro- 
hibitions, even  of  things  indifferent,  have  been 
conftantly  multiplied,  in  order  to  increafe  the 
revenues  raifed  from  the  fines,  by  increafing  the 
number  of  offences.  Injuftice  hath  know’n  no 
bounds  or  reftraints.  At  a great  diftance  from 
the  coafh  there  are  chiefs,  who  give  orders  for 
every  thing  they  meet  with  in  the  villages  around 
them  to  be  carried  off.  The  children  are  throw’n 
into  fades  : the  men  and  women  are  gagged  to 
ftifle  their  cries.  If  the  ravagers  fliould  be  flop- 
ped by  a fuperior  force,  they  are  conduded  be- 
fore the  prince,  who  always  difowns  the  Commifi 
fion  he  hath  given,  and,  under  pretence  of  doing 
juftice,  inftancly  fells  his  agents  to  the  fliips  he 
hath  treated  wich^ 
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Notwithstanding  thefe  infamous  arts,  the 
people  of  the  coafi:  have  found  it  impofiible  to 
fupply  the  demands  of  the  merchants.  They 
have  experienced  what  every  nation  mufl:,  that 
can  trade  only  with  it’s  fpecie.  Slaves  are  to 
the  commerce  of  the  Europeans  in  Africa,  what 
gold  is  in  the  commerce  we  carry  on  in  the  New 
World.  The  heads  of  the  Negroes  reprefent  the 
fpecie  of  the  date  of  Guinea.  Every  day  this 
fpecie  is  carried  off,  and  nothing  is  left  them  but 
articles  of  confumption.  Their  capital  gradually 
vanifhes,  becaufe  it  cannot  be  renewed,  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  fpeedy  confumptions.  Thus  the  trade 
for  blacks  would  long  fince  have  been  entirely 
loff,  if  the  inhabitants  of  the  coafts  had  not  im- 
parted their  luxury  to  the  people  of  the  inland 
countries,  from  whence  they  now  draw  the  great- 
eft  part  of  the  flaves  that  are  put  into  our  hands. 
Thus  the  trade  of  the  Europeans,  by  gradual 
advances,  hath  almoft  exhaufted  the  only  ven- 
dible commodities  of  this  nation. 

In  the  fpace  of  twenty  years  this  circumftance 
hath  raifed  the  price  of  flaves  almoft  to  four  times 
above  the  former  coft.  The  reafon  is  this  ; the 
flaves  are  chiefly  paid  for  in  mierchandize  from  the 
Eaft  Indies,  which  hath  doubled  it’s  value  in 
Europe.  A double  quantity  of  thefe  goods  muft 
be  given  in  Africa.  Thus  the  colonies  of  Ame- 
rica, where  the  fale  for  blacks  is  concluded,  are 
obliged  to  fupport  thefe  feveral  augmentations, 
and  confequently  to  pay  four  times  more  than  they 
formerly  did. 
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^ Notwithstanding  this,  the  diftant  proprie- 
tor  who  fells  his  Have,  receives  a lefs  quantity  of 
merchandize  than  the  perfon  received  fifty  years 
ago,  who  fold  his  flave  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  coafl.  The  profits  intercepted  by  pafTing 
through  different  hands,  the  expences  of  tranfport, 
the  impofts,  fometimes  of  three  per  cent,  that  mull: 
be  paid  to  thofe  princes  through  whofe  territories 
thçy  pafs,  fink  the  difference  betwixt  the  fum 
which  the  firfl:  proprietor  receives,  and  that  which 
the  European  trader  pays.  Thefe  expences  con-  ■ 
tinually  increafe  on  account  of  the  great  diflances 
of  the  places  where  there  are  ftill  flaves  to  be  fdld. 
The  further  off  the  firft  fale  is,  the  greater  will  be 
the  difficulties  attending  the  journey.  They  will 
become  fuch,  that  of  the  fum  which  the  European 
merchant  will  be  able  to  pay,  there  will  remain  fo 
little  to  offer  to  the  firfl  feller,  that  he  will  rather 
choofe  to  keep  his  flave.  All  trade  of  this  kind 
will  then  be  at  an  end.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
fupport  it  effeclually,  our  traders  muff  furniffi  at 
an  exorbitant  price,  and  fell  in  proportion  to  the 
colonies  i which,  on  their  part,  not  being  able  to 
difpofe  of  their  produce  but  at  a very  advanced 
price,  will  no  longer  find  a confumption  for  it. 
But  till  that  time  comes,  which  is,  perhaps,  not 
fo  diflant  as  the  colonifls  may  imagine,  they  will,, 
without  the  leafl  remorfe,  continue  to  make  the 
lives  and  labours  of  the  Negroes  fubfervient  to 
their  interefls.  They  will  find  navigators  who  will 
hazard  the  purchafing  of  them,  and  thefe  will  meet 
with  tyrants  who  will  fell  them. 
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Slave  merchants  colledl  themfelves  into  com- 
paniesj  and  forming  a fpecies  of  caravans,  in  the 
fpace  of  two  or  three  hundred  leagues  they  con- 
duft  feveral  files  of  thirty  or  forty  flaves,  all  laden 
with  water  and  corn,  which  are  neceflary  to  tlTeii" 
fubfiftence  in  thofe  barren  deferts  through  which 
they  pafs.  The  manner  of  fecuring  them  without 
much  incommoding  their  march,  is  ingenioufly 
contrived.  A fork  of  wood,  from  eight  to  nine 
feet  long,  is  put  round  the  neck  of  each  Have.  A 
pin  of  iron,  riveted,  fecures  the  fork  at  the  back 
part  in  fuch  a manner  that  the  head  cannot  difen- 
gage  itfelf.  The  handle  of  the  fork,  the  wood 
of  which  is  very  heavy,  falls  before,  and  fo  em- 
barrafles  the  perfon  who  is  tied  to  it,  that  though 
he  hath  his  arms  and  legs  at  liberty,  he  can  neither 
walk,  nor  lift  up  the  fork.  When  they  get  ready 
for  their  march,  they  range  the  flaves  on  the  fame 
line,  and  fupport  and  tie  the  extremity  of  each 
fork  on  the  fhoulder  of  the  foremoft  flave,  and 
proceed  in  this  manner  from  one  to  another,  rill 
they  come  to  the  firft,  the  extremity  of  whofe  fork 
is  carried  bv  one  of  the  guides.  Few  reftraints  are 
impofed  that  are  not  felt  by  the  perfons  who  im- 
pofe  them.  In  order  that  thefe  traders  may  enjoy 
the  refrefliment  of  fleep  without  uneafinefs,  they 
tie  the  arms  of  every  flave  to  the  tail  of  the  fork 
which  he  carries.  In  this  condition  he  can  nei- 
ther run  away  nor  make  any  attempt  to  recover 
his  liberty.  Thefe  precautions  have  been  found 
indifpenfible,  becaufe,  if  the  flave  can  bur  break 
his  chain,  he  becomes  free.  The  public  faith, 
which  fecures  to  the  proprietor  the  pofiTeflion  ol 
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Account  of 
the  Coafts 
where  fo 
reitin  na- 
vigators land 
in  fearch  of 
Haves. 


his  Have,  and  which  at  all  times  delivers  him  up 
into  his  hands,  is  filent  with  regard  to  a flave  and 
a trader  who  exercifes  the  moft  contemptible  of 
all  profeffions. 

Reader,  while  thou  art  perufing  this  horrid 
account,  is  not  thy  foul  filled  with  the  fame  in- 
dignation, as  I experience  in  writing  it  ? Dofl 
thou  not,  in  imagination,  rufii  with  fury  upon 
thofe  infamous  condiiflors  ? Dofl:  thou  not  break 
thofe  forks  with  which  thefe  unfortunate  people 
are  confined  ? and  dofl:  thou  not  reftore  them  to 
their  liberty  ? 

Great  numbers  of  flaves  arrive  together, 
efpecially  when  they  come  from  diftant  countries. 
This  arrangement  is  neceflary,  in  order  todiminifli 
the  expence  which  is  unavoidable  in  conducing 
them.  The  interv'al  between  one  journey  and  ano- 
ther, which  by  this  fyftem  of  œconomy  is  already 
made  too  diftant,  may  become  (till  greater  by 
particular  circumftances.  The  moft  ufual  are  the 
rains,  which  caufe  the  rivers  to  overflow,  and 
put  a ftop  to  this  trade.  The  feafon  moft  favour- 
able fur  travelling  in  the  interior  parts  of  Africa,  is 
from  February  to  September  j and  it  is  from 
September  to  March,  that  the  return  of  thefe 
flave  traders  produces  the  greateft  plenty  of  this 
traffic  on  the  coafts. 

The  trade  of  the  Eu.mpeans  is  carried  on  to 
the  fouth  and  north  of  the  line.  The  firft  coaft 
begins  at  Cape  Blanco,  very  near  this  are  Arguin 
and  Portendic.  The  Portugueze  difeovered  them 
in  1444,  and  fettled  there  the  next  year.  The'y 
were  deprived  of  them  in  1638  by  the  Dutch, 
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who,  in  their  turn  ceded  them  to  the  Englifh  in 
1666,  from  whom  they  recovered  them  fome 
months  after.  Lewis  XIV.  again  drove  them 
away  in  the  beginning  of  1678,  and  contented 
himfelf  with  having  the  works  deftroyed. 

At  this  period,  Frederic  William,  that  great 
eledlor  of  Brandenburg,  was  meditating  upon  the 
means  of  improving  his  dominions,  which  till 
then  had  been  inceffantly  ruined  by  wars,  which 
were  feldom  interrupted.  Some  Dutch  mer- 
chants, difcontented  with  the  monopoly,  which 
excluded  them  from  the  weftern  parts  of  Africa, 
perfuaded  him  to  build  forts  in  this  immenfe 
diftridt,  and  to  have  flaves  purchafed  there,  which 
would  be  fold  to  advantage  in  the  New  World. 
This  fcheme  was  thought  to  be  ufeful,  and  the 
company  formed  to  carry  it  on  obtained,  in  1682, 
three  fettlements  on  the  Gold  Coaft,  and  one  in 
thelfland  of  Arguin,  three  years  afterwards.  This 
new  body  was  fucceffively  ruined  by  the  oppofi- 
tions  of  the  rival  nations,  by  the  unfaithfulnefs 
or  the  inexperience  of  it’s  agents,  and  by  the  de- 
predations of  the  pirates.  As  nothing  but  the 
name  of  them  was  remaining,  the  King  of  Pruffia 
fold,  in  1717  to  the  Dutch  Company,  poffeffions 
which  had  been  long  ufelefs  to  him.  Thefe  re- 
publicans had  not  yet  taken  poiïeflion  of  Arguin, 
when  it  was  again  attacked  in  1721,  and 
taken  by  the  orders  of  the  court  of  Verfailles, 
who  had  been  maintained  in  that  conqueft  by 
the  treaty  of  Nimeguen.  The  Dutch  foon  after 
planted  their  flag  there,  but  were  obliged  to  take 
it  down  again  in  1724. 
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- From  that  period,  to  1763,  France  remained 
J in  quiet  pofleffion  of  thele  forts.  The  Britifh 
miniflry,  who  had  required  the  facrifice  of  the 
Niger,  infifted,  befides,  that  they  fhould  be  de- 
pendent upon  it.  This  pretenfion  does  not  ap- 
pear to  us  to  be;  well  founded.  It  is  only  ne- 
ceffary  to  fee  the  grants  made  to  the  foci- 
eties,  which  have  fucceffively  exercifed  the  mo- 
nopoly in  Senegal,  to  be  convinced  that  Arguin 
and  Portendic,  were  never  comprehended  in  their 
charter.  England,  however,  doth,  not  pernijic 
the  French,  nor  other  navigators,  to  approach 
thefe  latitudes;  even  it’s  own  fubjeds  go  there 
no  more,  fince  thofe  precious  gums,  from  which 
they  have  acquired  fome  importance,  have  been 
conveyed  by  the  Niger. 

This  river,  which  is  more  commonly  called 
Senegal,  is  very  confiderable,  is  reckoned  by 
fome  geographers  to  have  more  than  eight  hun- 
dred leagues  of  extent.  It  hath  been  proved, 
that  from  June  to  November,  it  is  navigable 
throughout  a fpace  of  three  hundred  and  twenty 
leagues.  The  bar,  which  runs  acrofs  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  prohibits  the  entrance  of  it  to  all 
fhips  which  draw  more  than  eight  or  nine  feet  of 
water.  The  ocher  fhips  are  obliged  to  call  an- 
chor very  near  this  fpot,  in  an  exceeding  good 
bottom.  Their  cargoes  are  brought  to  them  in 
light  velTels  from  Fort  St.  Lewis,  which  is  built 
in  a fmall  ifland  near  the  fea.  They  confift  only 
of  the  gums  which  have  been  collefted  during 
the  year,  and  of  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  flaves. 
The  gums  are  fent  from  the  left  fliore,  and  the 
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flaves  from  the  right,  which  is  the  only  one  that 
can  be  faid  to  be  peopled,  fince  the  tyrants  of 
Morocco  have  extended  their  ferocious  fway  to 
thefe  regions. 

Since  the  peace  of  1763  hath  adured  to  Great 
Britain  the  pofleffion  of  Senegal,  the  conqueft  of 
which  was  made  by  it’s  navy  during  the  courfe  of 
the  war,  'the  French  are  confined  to  the  coaft 
which  begins  at  Cape  Blanco,  and  terminates  at 
the  river  Gambia.  Although  they  have  not  been 
difturbed  in  the  claim  they  have  to  the  right  of 
an  exclufive  trade  through  that  immenfe  fpace, 
yet  they  have  fcarcely  received  annually  from  their 
factories  of  Zoal,  Portudal,  and  Albreda,  three 
or  four  hundred  flaves.  Goree,  which  is  only  a 
league  diftant  from  the  contiiaent,  and  which  is 
no  more  than  four  hundred  toifes  in  length,  and 
one  hundred  in  breadth,  is  the  chief  of  thefe 
wretched  fettlements.  During  the  hoflilities  be- 
gun in  1756,  this  ifland,  which  hath  a good  har- 
bour, and  which  may  be  eafily  defended,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Englifli  ; but  the  fubfequent  trea- 
ties reftored  it  to  it’s  antient  maflers. 

Till  the  year  1772,  this  country  had  been  open 
to  all  the  traders  of  the  nation.  At  this  period,  a 
reltlefs  and  turbulent  man  perfuaded  fome  cre- 
dulous citizens,  that  it  would  be  an  eafy  matter 
to  get  to  Bambouk,  and  to  other  mines  of  equal 
wealth.  An  ignorant  adminiftration  encouraged 
the  illufion,  by  granting  an  exclufive  privilege  j 
and  confiderable  fums  were  expended  in  purfuit 
of  this  chimerical  profpedt.  The  direction 
of  this  monopoly,  two  years  after,  pafled  into  the 
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hands  of  more  prudent  men,  who  confined  them- 
felves  to  the  purchafe  of  the  (laves  that  are  to  be 
brought  to  Cayenne,  where  the  company  have 
obtained  an  immenfe  territory. 

The  river  Gambia  would  be  navigable  for  the 
fpace  of  two  hundred  leagues  for  velTels  of  a con- 
(iderable  fizej  but  they  all  ftop  at  the  diftance  of 
eight  or  ten  leagues  from  the  mouth  of  that  river 
at  Fort  James.  This  fettlement,  which  hath  been 
conquered,  ranfomed,  and  pillaged  feven  or  eight 
times  in  the  courfe  of  a century,  is  fituated  in  an 
jdand,  which  is  not  a.  mile  in  circumference. 
Thfe  Englifh  trade  annually  there  for  three  thou- 
fand  Qaves,  which  come  moftly,  as  at  Senegal, 
from  very  dillant  and  inland  countries. 

The  ten  Cape  de  Verd  Iflands,  at  no  great  dif- 
tance from  the  (liores,  and  of  which  Sant-Yago  is 
the  principal,  were  difcovered  by  the  Portugueze 
about  the  year  1449.  This  frnall  Archipelago, 
which,  though  much  divided,  hilly  and  not  well 
watered,  would  be  able  to  furnifh  all  the  produc- 
tions of  the  New  World,  fcarce  fupplies  fufficient 
fubfiftence  to  the  few  Negroes,  moft  of  them  free, 
who  have  efcaped  from  a fyftem  of  tyranny  con- 
tinued for  four  centuries.  The  weight  of  the 
fetters  which  opprefs  them  was  rendered  (till 
more  burthenfome,  when  they  were  put  under  the 
power  of  a company  which  had  the  exclufive  right 
both  of  fupplying  all  their  wants,  and  of  purcha- 
fing  the  commodities  they  had  to  fell.  Accord- 
ingly, the  exports  of  that  foil,  though  of  tolera- 
ble extent,  were  reduced  for  Europe  to  the  plant 
if.nQ\v’n  by  the  name  of  Perclla^  which  is  made 
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ufeof  in  dying  fcarlet;  to  a few  oxen  and  mules  ® ^ ' 

for  America,  and  for  that  part  of  Africa,  which 
is  fubjed  to  the  court  of  Lifbon;  to  a fmall  quan- 
tity of  fugar,  and  to  feveral  pagnes  of  cotton. 

The  fate  of  this  unfortunate  country  was  not  to  be* 
altered.  No  one  could  appeal  in  it’s  favour,  while 
from  the  general  to  the  foldier,  from  the  bifliop 
to  the  curate,  every  man  was  in' the  pay  of  the 
company,  which  was  at  length  abolifhed. 

Several  Portugueze  who  had  gone  to  the  Cape 
de  Verd  Iflands,  foon  arrived  upon  the  banks  of 
the  river  of  Cafamane  and  Cacheo,  and  upon  the 
largeftof  the  Biffagos  iflands.  Their  defcendants 
degenerated  fo  much  in  procefs  of  time,  that  they 
fcarce  differed  from  the  natives.  They  have  al- 
ways preferved,  however,  the  ambition  of  confi- 
dering  themfelves  as  fovereigns  of  the  country, 
where  they  had  built  three  villages  and  two  fmall 
forts.  The  rival  nations  have  paid  very  little 
refpedt  to  this  pretenfion,  and  have  dilcontinued 
to  trade  in  competition  with  the  velTels  arrived 
from  the  Cape  de  Verd  Iflands,  from  the  Brazils 
and  from  Lifbon. 

Serre-Leone  is  not  under  the  Britifli  domi- 
nion, although  the  fubjefts  of  that  power  have 
concentrated  almofl;  all  the  commercial  tranfac- 
tions  in  two  private  fadtories,  very  antiently  efla- 
bliflied.  Exclufive  of  the  wax,  ivory,  and  gold, 
which  are  found  there,  they  receive  annually  four 
or  five  thoufand  flaves,  either  from  this  or  from 
the  neighbouring  rivers. 

Next  to  this  mart,  we  meet  with  the  Grain 
Coaft,  and  the  Ivory  Coaft,  which  occupy  the 
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fpace  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  leagues.  Rice, 
ivory,  and  flaves,  are  purchafed  there.  The  na- 
vigators, from  temporary  factories  upon  fome  of 
thefe  coafts,  moft  frequently  wait  at  anchor  ’till 
the  blacks  come  of  their  own  accord,  upon  their 
canoes,  to  propofe  the  things  they  mean  to  bar- 
ter. It  is  faid,  that  this  curtom  hath  been  efta- 
blilhed,  fince  repeated  adls  of  ferocioufnefs  have 
evinced  the  danger  of  difembarking. 

The  EngliOi  fince  formed  a fettlcment  at  the 
Cape  of  Apolonia,  where  the  flave  trade  is  con- 
fiderable  ; but  they  have  not  yet  obtained  an  ex- 
clufive  commerce,  which  they  wifhed  for,  and 
which,  perhaps,  they  flattered  thcmfelves  they 
fhould  obtain. 

After  Cape  Apolonia  begins  the  Gold  Coafi, 
which  terminates  at  the  river  Volta.  It  is  one 
hundred  and  thirty  leagues  in  extent.  As  the 
country  is  divided  into  a great  many  fmall  ftates, 
and  as  the  inhabitants  are  the  mofl:  robuft  men  of 
Guinea,  the  fadlories  of  the  commercial  nations 
of  Europe  have  been  exceedingly  multiplied  here. 
Five  of  them  belong  to  the  Danes  j twelve  or 
thirteen,  of  which  St.  George  de  la  Mina  is  the 
capital,  belong  to  the  Dutch  ; and  the  Englifli 
have  conquered,  or  formed,  nine  or  ten  of  them, 
the  chief  of  which  is  Cape  Corfo.  The  French, 
who  iaw  themfelves,  with  regret,  excluded  from 
a region  abounding  in  flaves,  attempted,  in 
1749,  to  appropriate  Anamabou  to  themfelves. 
They  were  fortifying  themfelves  in  it,  with  the 
confent  of  the  natives  of  the  country,  when  their 
workmen  were  driven  away  by  the  cannon  of  the 
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fliips  of  Great  Britain.  An  able  merchant,  who  ^ 
was  then  at  London,  upon  the  news  of  this  out-  v. 
rage,  exprefled  his  aftonifbment  at  a conduct  fo 
imprudent.  5/>,  faid  a minifter  to  him,  who  was 
in  great  favour  with  this  enlightened  people,  if 
we  were  to  be  juji  to  the  French^  we  Jhould  not  eociji 
thirty  years  longer.  At  this  period  the  Englifh 
formed  a firm  eftablilhment  at  Anamabou,  and 
fince  that  time  they  have  never  fufFered  any  com- 
petitor in  this  important  market. 

At  the  diftance  of  eight  leagues  from  the 
river  Volta  is  Kela,  which  abounds  in  articles  of 
fubfifience.  There  it  is  that  the  navigators  go  to 
fupply  themfelves  with  provifions  j and  from 
thence  it  is  that  they  fend  _ their  canoes,  or 
boats,  in  fearch  of  proper  places  to  eftablilh  their 
trade  in. 

The  Little  Popo  often  attrafls  them.  The 
Englifii  and  the  French  frequent  this  latitude; 
but  the  Portugueze  refort  there  in  ftill  greater 
numbers,  for  the  following  reafon  : 

The  people  who  formerly  held  the  fway  in 
Africa,  were  reduced,  in  procefs  of  time,  to  fuch 
a ftate  of  weaknefs,  that,  in  order  to  preferve  the 
liberty  of  trading  on  the  Gold  Coaft,  they  agreed 
to  pay  the  tenth  of  their  cargoes  to  the  Dutch. 
This  lhameful  tribute,  which  hath  always  been 
paid  regularly,  was  fo  difadvantageous  to  the  pri- 
vateers of  Bahia  and  of  Fernambucca,  the  only 
ones  that  frequent  that  coaft,  that  they  agreed 
among  themfelves,  that  no  more  than  one  velFel 
of  each  of  thefe  two  provinces  fhould  ever  be  in 
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K any  port.  The  reft  remain  at  Little  Popo,  till 
j their  turn  for  trading  comes  about. 

• JuiDA,  at  fourteen  leagues  diftance  from  the 
Little  Popo,  is  famous  for  the  number  and  the  qua- 
lity of  the  (laves  which  come  from  thence.  It  is 
open  only  to  the  Englilh,  the  French,  and  the 
Portugueze.  Each  of  thefe  nations  hath  a fort 
there,  built  in  the  ifland  of  Gregoi,  two  miles 
from  the  (hore.  The  chiefs  of  thefe  factories  un- 
dertake, every  year,  a journey  of  thirty  leagues, 
in  order  to  carry  to  the  fovereign  of  the  coun- 
try prefents,  which  he  receives,  and  requires  as 
an  homage. 

At  the  diftance  of  eight  leagues  from  Juida,  is 
Epee  j where  there  are  fometimes  a great  many 
flaves,  but  moft  commonly  none.  Accordingly, 
this  harbour  is  frequently  void  of  (hips. 

A LITTLE  beyond  this  is  Porto  Novo.  The 
trade,  which  in  other  places  is  fettled  on  the  fea- 
coaft,  is  carried  on  here  in  the  inland  parts,  at 
feven  leagues  from  the  (liore.  This  inconvenience 
made  it  languid  for  a long  time,  but  it  is  now 
v^ry  confiderable.  The  paflion  for  the  tobacco 
of  Brazil,  which  is  ftill  more  prevailing  at  this 
place  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  coaft,  gives  a 
confiderable  fuperiority  to  the  Portugueze.  The 
Eno-lilh  and  French  are  obliged  to  form  their 
cargoes  from  the  refufe  of  their’s. 

Badagry  is  only  at  three  leagues  diftance  from 
Porto  Novo.  A great  many  (laves  are  brought 
there.  At  the  time  when  all  nations  were  admit- 
ted, the  navigators  could  only  make  their  pur- 
3 chafes. 
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chafes,  and  difpofe  of  their  cargoes,  one  af-  ^ 
ter  the  other  j but  fince  the  Englifli  and  the 


Dutch  are  fecluded,  the  French  and  the  Portii- 
gueze  are  allowed  to  trade  in  competition,  be- 
caufe  their  merchandizes  are  very  different.  This 
is  the  part  of  the  coalt  the  moft  frequented  by 
French  privateers. 

Ahoni,  which  is  feparated  from  Badagry  by 
an  interval  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  leagues,  is 
fituated  in  the  iflands  of  Curam.o,  in  a difficult, 
marffiy,  and  unhealthy  port.  This  mart  is  prin- 
cipally, almoft  exclufively  indeed,  frequented  by 
the  Engliffi,  who  come  there  in  large  floops,  and 
carry  on  their  trade  between  the  iflands  and  the 
neighbouring  continent. 

From  the  river  Volta  to  this  Archipelago,  die 
coaft  is  inacceffible.  A fand-bank,  againfl  which 
the  v/aves  of  the  fea  break  Vv^ith  great  violence, 
obliges  the  navigators,  who  are  attradled  to  thefe 
latitudes  by  the  hopes  of  gain,  to  make  ufe  of  In- 
dian boats,  and  of  the  natives  of  the  country,  to 
land  their  cargoes,  and  to  bring  back  the  goods 
they  receive  in  exchange.  Their  veffels  are  fafely 
anchored  upon  an  exceeding  good  bottom,  at  the 
diftance  of  three  or  four  leagues  from  the  coaft. 

The  river  of  Benin,  which  abounds  in  ivory 
and  in  flaves,  rec*eives  fome  fhips.  It’s  trade  is 
fallen  almoft  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 
liffi. The  French  and  the  Dutch  have  been  dif- 
gufted  with  the  character  of  the  natives,  who  are 
indeed  lefs  favage  than  thofe  of  the  neighbouring 
countries,  but  fo  extremely  capricious,  that  it  is 
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never  know*n  what  kind  of  merchandize  they 
will  choofe  to  accept  in  exchange. 

After  Cape  Formofa,  are  the  Old  and  the 
New  Calbary.  The  coaft  is  low,  under  water  for 
fix  months  in  the  year,  and  very  unwholefome. 
All  the  water  is  tainted  ; fhipwrecks  are  frequent 
there,  and  whole  crews  are  fomctimes  the  vic- 
tims of  the  intemperance  of  the  climate.  Thefe 
various  calamities  have  not  been  able  to  pre- 
vent the  navigators  of  Great  Britain  from  fre- 
quenting thefe  dangerous  latitudes^  They  pur- 
chafe  there,  every  year,  feven  or  eight  thoufand 
blacks,  but  at  a very  low  price.  The  French, 
who  formerly  feldom  reforted  to  thefe  marts,  now 
begin  to  land  there  in  greater  numbers.  The 
fhips  which  draw  above  twelve  feet  water,  are 
obliged  to  caft  anchor  near  the  ifland  of  Panis, 
where  the  chief  of  thefe  barbarous  countries  re- 
fides,  and  where  he  hath  draw’n  a confiderable 
trade. 

Trade  is  much  more  brifk  on  the  Gabon. 
This  is  a large  river,  which  waters  an  immenfe 
plain,  and  which,  together  with  feveral  other  lefs 
confiderable  rivers,  forms  a multitude  of  iflands, 
more  or  lefs  extenfive,  which  are  each  of  them 
governed  by  a feparate  chief.  There  is  fcarce 
any  country  more  plentiful,  more  funk  under 
water,  or  more  unwholefome.  The  French, 
more  volatile  than  entwprifing,  feldom  go  there, 
notwithftanding  their  wants.  The  Portugueze  of 
Prince’s  and  St.  Thomas’s  lÜands  fend  only  a few 
floops.  The  Dutch  export  from  thence  ivory, 
wax,  and  woods  for  dying.  The  Englifli  buy  up 
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almofi:  all  the  flaves  which  the  petty  nations,  that 
are  perpetually  intent  upon  each  other’s  deftruc-^ 
tion,  make  of  the  prifoners  taken  on  both  Tides,  in 
the  wars  carried  on  between  them.  There  is  no  con- 
fiderable  ftaple  where  the  exchanges  are  made. 
The  Europeans  are  obliged  to  penetrate,  with  their 
boats,  to  the  extent  of  fifty  or  fixty  leagues,  in 
thefe  infeélious  morafles.  This  cullom  prolongs 
the  trade  excefilvely,  it  is  deftruélive  to.  an  infinite 
number  of  Tailors,  and  occafions  Tome  murders. 
Thefe  calamities  would  ceafe,  if  a general  mart 
v/ere  eftabliflied  in  Parrot  Ifland,  fituated  at  the 
diftance  of  ten  leagues  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ga- 
bon, and  where  fhips  of  a tolerable  fize  can  land. 
The  Englifh  attempted  it,  undoubtedly  with  a 
view  of  fortifying, them/elves  there,  and  in  hopes 
of  obtaining  an  exclu  five  trade.  Their  agent  was 
murdered  in  1769,  and  matters  have  remained  as 
they  were  before. 

It  mud  be  obferved,  that  the  flaves  which 
come  from.  Bénin,  from  Calbary,  and  from  Gabon, 
are  very  inferior  to  thofe  which  are  bought  elfe- 
where.  They  are  therefore  fold  as  much  as  poffible 
to  the  foreign  colonies  by  the  Engl-ifli,  who  fre- 
quent thefe  indifferent  markets  more  than  any 
other  nation.  Such  is  the  date  of  things  to  the 
North  of  the  line. 

On  the  South,  the  markets  are  much  lefs  nu- 
merous, but  generally  more  confiderable.  The 
firfl:  that  prefents  itfelf,  after  Cape  de  Lopo,  is 
Mayumba.  Till  the  fliips  arrive  at  this  harbour, 
the  fea  is  too  rough  to  admit  approaching  the 
land.  A bay,  which  is  two  leagues  over  at  it’s 
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mouth,  and  one  league  in  depth,  affords  a fafe 
afylum  to  the  veffels  that  are  impeded  by  the 
calms  and  the  currents,  which  are  frequent  in 
thofe  latitudes.  The  landing  is  eafy  near  a river. 
It  may  be  imagined,  that  the  defarts  of  a climate, 
too  full  of  moraffes,  hath  been  the  only  reafon  that 
hath  kept  the  Europans,  and  confequently  the 
Africans  away.  If  from  time  to  time  a few  cap- 
tives are  fold  there,  they  are  purchafed  by  the 
Englifh  and  by  the  Dutch,  who  go  there  regu- 
larly to  take  in  cargoes  of  a kind  of  red  wood, 
that  is  employed  in  dying. 

At  CapeSegundo  is  found  another  bay,  which 
is  very  healthy,  more  fpacious,  and  more  com- 
modious, than  even  that  of  Mayumba,  and  in 
which  water  and  wood  may  be  obtained  with  eafe 
and  fecurity.  All  thefe  advantages  muft  undoubt- 
edly have  draw’n  a confiderable  trade  there,  if 
the  time  and  the  expences  which  are  requifite  to 
reach  to  the  extremity  of  a long  flip  of  land,  had 
not  difgufted  the  Have  merchants  of  it. 

They  have  preferred  Loango,  where  they  an- 
chor at  eight  or  nine  toifes  diflance  from  the 
river,  in  three  or  four  fathom  water,  upon  a 
muddy  bottom.  Such  is  the  agitation  of  the  fea, 
that  it  is  impoffible  to  land  on  the  eoaff,  except 
upon  Indian  boats.  The  European  fafVories  are 
at  a league’s  diftance  from  the  town,  upon  an 
eminence,  which  is  confidercd  as  very  unwhole- 
fome.  This  is  the  reafon  why,  notwithftanding 
the  blacks  are  cheaper  there  than  any  where  elfe, 
and  the  natives  are  lefs  difficult  about  the  quality 
of  the  merchandize,  yet  the  navigators  feldom 
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kind  at  Loango,  except  when  the  competition  is 
too  great  in  the  other  ports. 

At  Molembo,  the  veffels  are  obliged  to  ftop 
at  one  league's  diftance  from  the  fhore  j and  the 
boats,  in  order  to  land,  muft  clear  a bar  that  is 
rather  dangerous.  The  tranfadlions  are  carried  on 
upon  a very  agreeable  mountain,  but  very  diffi- 
cult of  accefs.  The  flaves  are  here  in  greater 
number,  and  of  fuperior  quality  to  thofe  upon  the 
reft  of  the  coaft. 

The  bay  of  Gabinda  is  fafe  and  commodious. 
The  fea  is  fmooth  enough  to  admit  of  refitting 
the  veffels  in  cafe  of  neceffity.  Anchor  is  caft 
at  the  foot  of  the  houfes,  and  the  bufinefs  is 
tranfadled  at  the  diftance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
paces  from  the  fhore.  . . ' 

It  hath  long  been  faid,  and  it  cannot  be  too 
often  repeated,  that  the  climate  is  exceedingly 
deftruclive  in  thefe  three  ports,  and  efpecii-lly  at 
Loango.  Let  us  endeavour  to  find  out  tho  rea- 
fons  of  this  calamity,  and  let  us  fee  whether  it 
may  not  be  remedied. 

1'he  grafs  which  grows  on  the  coaft  is  almoft 
always  four  or  five  feet  high,  and  receives  abund- 
ant dews  during-  the  night.  The  Europeans  who 
crofs  thefe  fields  in  the  morning,  are  feized  with 
violent,  and  frequently  fatal  colics,  unlefs  the 
natural  heat  of  the  inteftines,  which  are  probably 
chilled  by  the  impreffion  of  this  dew,  be  rcftored 
without  delay  by  brandy.  Would  not  this  dan-; 
ger  be  avoided,  by  keeping  away  from  this  grafs 
'till  the  fun  fliould  have  diffipated  the  kind  of  ve- 
nom that  had  fallen  upon  it. 
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The.  Tea  is  u’nwholefome  in  thefe  latitudes* 
It’s  waves  of  a yellowifli  call,  and  which  are  co- 
vered with  whale’s  blubber,  nnuft  obllrudl  the 
pores  of  the  fkin  in  thofe  who  bathe  in  it,  and 
check  their  perfpiration.  This  is  probably  the 
caufe  of  the  burning  fevers  which  carry  off  fuch 
a prodigious  number  of  failors.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent thefe  deftrudlive  maladies,  it  would,  per- 
haps, be  fufficient'  to  employ  the  natives  of  the 
country  in  all  the  fervices  that  cannot  be  done 
without  entering  into  the  water. 

In  that  country,  the  days  are  exceffively  hot, 
the  nights  damp  and  cold,  which  is  a dangerous 
alternative.  The  inconveniences  of  it  might  be 
avoided,  by  lighting  fires  in  the  bedchambers. 
This  precaution  would  make  the  two  extremes 
lefs  fenfible,  and  would  produce  the  neceffary  de- 
gree of  temperature  for  a man  who  is  afleep,  and 
who 'cannot  put  on  additional  coverings,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  cold  of  the  night  increafes. 

Inaction  and  wearifomenefs,  are  fatal  to  the 
crews  of  fliips  that  are  commonly  detained  four 
or  five  months  on  the  coalt.  This  double  incon- 
venience would  be  removed,  if  a third  of  them 
were  conftantly  employed  alternately  on  land, 
in  thofe  trifling  labours  which  are  improperly 
thro’wn  upon  the  Negroes,  and  which  would  oc- 
cupy without  fatiguing  them. 

It  will  perhaps  be  faid,  that  we  are  for  ever  at- 
tending to  the  prefcrvation  of  man.  But  what 
obje6l  is  there  which  ought  more  ferioufly  to  en- 
gage our  thoughts  ? Is  it  gold,  or  filver,  or  pre- 
cious (tones  ? Some  perfon  of  an  atrocious  dif- 
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pbfition  might  imagine  it.  Should  he  dare  to 
avow  fuch  a fentiment  in  my  prefence,  I would 
lay  to  him,  I know  not  who  thou  art;  but  na- 
ture had  formed  thee  to  be  a defpot,  a conqueror, 
or  an  executioner  ; for  fhe  hath  divefted  thee  of 
all  kind  of  benevolence  towards  thy  fellow- 
creature.  If  we  fhould  happen  to  miftake  with 
regard  to  the  means  we  propofe  for  their  pre- 
fervation,  we  lhall  be  happy  to  find  them  cen- 
fured,  and  to  have  fome  more  effectual  means 
fuggefted. 

Our  confidence,  however,  in  the  advice  we 
have  juft  been  giving,  is  the  more  confirmed,  as 
it  is  founded  upon  experiments  made  by  one  of 
the  moft  intelligent  feamen  we  have  ever  know’n. 
This  able  man  loft  only  one  failor  during  a 
twelvemonth’s  ftay  at  Loango  itfelf  • and  even 
that  failor  had  infringed  the  orders  that  were 
given. 

A VERY  fingular  .cuftom  is  generally  obferved 
in  the  country  of  Angola;  and  the  people  are 
equally  ignorant  of  it’s  origin  and  of  it’s  ten- 
dency. The  Kings  of  thofe  provinces  are  not  al- 
lowed to  have  in  their  pcfrcffion,  nor  even  to 
touch,  any  European  goods,  except  metals,  arms,- 
and  carved  wood  or  ivory.  It  is  probable  that 
fome  of  their  oredecefTors  have  fubmitted  to  this 
felf-deniai,  'in  order  to  diminifli  the  inordinate 
defire  of  their  fubjefls  for  foreign  merchandize. 
If  this  was  the  motive  of  that  infticution,  the  fuc- 
cefs  hath  not  anfwered  the  exfjeâiation.  The 
ioweft  claffes  of  men  intoxicate  themfclvcs  with, 
our  liquors,  whenever  they  have  the  means  of 
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purchafing  them;  and  the  wealthy,  the  great,  and 
èven  the  minifters,  generally  clothe  themfelves 
with  our  linens  and  our  ftuffs.  They  take  care 
only  to  quit  thefe  drefles  when  they  go  to  court, 
where  it  is  not  allowed  to  difplay  a luxury  prohi- 
bited to  the  defpot  alone. 

There  is  no  other  landing-place  from  the  laft 
port  we  have  mentioned,  till  we  come  to  the 
Zaire.  The  river  Ambriz  is  at  no  great  diftance 
from  this;  it  receives  a few  fmall  veflels  fent 
from  Europe  icfelf.  More  confiderable  fhips, 
which  arrive  at  Loango,  at  Molembo,  and  at 
Gabinda,  likewife  fend  Ibme  boats  there  occafion- 
ally  to  trade  for  Negroes,  and  to  fliorten  their 
ftay  on  the  coaft  ; but  the  traders  who  are  fettled 
there,  do  not  always  allow  this  competition. 

These  difficulties  are  not  to  be  apprehended  at 
Moflula,  where  no  fliips  can  enter.  The  Eng- 
lifli,  the  French,  and  the  Dutch,  who  carry  on 
their  trade  in  the  mod  important  harbours,  fend 
their  Hoops  freely  there,  which  feldom  return 
without  a few  flaves,  purchafed  at  a more  reafon- 
able  price  than  in  the  larger  markets. 

After  Moflula,  the  Portugueze  pofleflions 
begin,  which  extend  along  the  coafl:  from  the 
eighth  to  the  eighteenth  degree  of  fouth  latitude, 
and  fometimes  as  far  as  a hundred  leagues  in  the 
inland  parts.  This  great  fpace  is  divided  into 
many  provinces,  the  feveral  diftriéls  of  which  are 
governed  by  chiefs,  who  are  all  tributary  to  Lif- 
bon.  Seven  or  eight  feeble  corps,  of  ten  or 
twelve  foldiers  each,  are  fufficient  to  keep  thefe 
people  in  fubjedion.  Thefe  Negroes  are  fup- 
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plunges  them  into  fervitude.  Plentiful  mines  of  ' — < 
iron,  fuperior  in  quality  to  any  that  has  been 
found  in  any  other  part  of  the  globe,  have  been 
difcovered  a few  years  fince  in  the  midft  of  thefe 
forefts,  in  a place  which  hath  been  called  the  New 
Oeiras.  The  Count  de  Souza,  at  that  time  go- 
vernor of  this  diftrifl,  and  at  prefent  ambaflador 
at  the  court  of  Spain,  caufed  them  to  be  worked  j 
but  they  have  been  forfakcn  fince  the  mother- 
country  hath  palfed  from  the  yoke  of  tyranny 
under  that  of  fuperfticion.  This  active  corr- 
mandant,  likewife  extended  the  frontiers  of  the 
empire  under  his  command.  His  ambition  was 
to  reach  as  far  as  the  rich  mines  of  Monomotapa, 
and  to  pave  the  way  for  his  fuccelTors  to  purfue 
their  conquefts  as  far  as  the  territory  which  his  . 
nation  is  in  poffelTion  of  in  the  Mofambique. 

We  leave  it  to  others  to  judge  of  the  polTibi- 
lity  or  the  fancifulnefs,  the  inutility  or  the  im- 
portance of  this  communication.  We  will  only 
obferve,  that  the  firfl;  Portugueze  fettlement,  near 
the  ocean,  is  Bamba,  the  chief  bufinefs  of  which, 
confifts  in  furnifhing  the  woods  which  may  be 
wanted  at  St.  Paul  de  Loanda. 

This  capital  of  the  Portugueze  fettlements  in  ' 

Africa,  hath  a tolerably  good  harbour.  It  is 
formed  by  a fandy  ifland,  and  protected  at  it’s 
entrance,  which  is  very  narrow,  by  regular  for- 
tifications, and  defended  by  a garrifon,  which 
would  be  fufficient,  did  it  not  conflit  of  officers 
and  foldters,  moll  of  whom  are  branded  by  the 
laws,  or  are  at  lealt  exiles.  The  population  ol 
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^ °x?  ^ town  confifts  of  feven  or  eight  hundred  white 
*>■ — IT— ’ men,  and  of  about  three  thoufand  Negroes,  or 
free  Mulattoes. 

St.  Philip  de  Benguela,  which  belongs  to  the 
fame  nation,  hath  but  one  harbour,  where  the 
fea  is  often  very  rough.  The  town,  much  lefs 
confiderable  than  St.  Paul,  is  covered  by  an  in- 
different fort,  which  would  eafily  be  reduced  to 
afhes  by  the  guns  of  the  fhips.  No  very  obfti- 
nate  refiflance  would  be  made  by  two  or  three 
hundred  Africans  who  guard,  and  who,  even  as 
St.  Paul’s,  are  moll  of  them  diftributed  in  polls, 
at  fome  diflance  from  one  another. 

At  ten  leagues  beyond  Sc.  Philips,  we  find 
another  Porrugueze  fettlement,  where  numerous 
flocks  are  bred,  and  where  the  fait  is  gathered 
that  is  neceffary  for  the  people  fubjeft  to  that 
crown.  The  fettlements  and  the  trade  of  the 
Europeans,  do  not  extend  upon  the  weftern  coaft 
of  Africa. 

The  Portugueze  veffels,,  which  frequent  thefe 
latitudes,  all  repair  to  St.  Paul’s  or  to  St.  Philip’s. 
They  purchafe  a greater  number  of  flaves  in  tlic 
firfl  of  thefe  markets,  and  in  the  latter,  flaves 
that  are  more  robuil.  Thefe  fliips  are  not  in  ge- 
neral difpatched  from  the  mother-country,  but 
from  the  Brazils,  and  almoft  folely  from  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  As  the  Portugueze  have  an  exclufive 
privilege,  they  pay  lefs  for  thefe  unfortunate 
blacks  than  they  are  fold  for  any  where  elfe.  It 
is  with  tobacco,  and  with  cowries,  which  they 
get  upon  the  fpot  itfelf,  as  well  as  the  tobacco, 
that  they  pay  upon  the  Gold  Coafl  j and  upon  the 
2 Coaft 
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CoaH:  of  Angola,  they  give  in  exchange  fome 
tobacco,  rums,  and  coarfe  linens. 

In  the  early  times,  after  the  difcovery  of  the 
weftern  Africa,  the  population  of  that  immenfe 
portion  of  the  globe,  did  not  fenfibly  decreafe. 
It’s  inhabitants  were  not  at  that  time  employed; 
but,  in  proportion  as  the  conquefts  and  the  culti- 
vations were  increafed  in  America,  more  flaves 
were  required  ; this  want  hath  gradually  increaf- 
ed; and  fince  the  peace  of  1763,  eighty  thoufand 
of  thefe  wretched  inhabitants  have  been  carried 
oft  from  Guinea  every  year:  thefe  unfortunate 
men  have  not  all  arrived  in  the  New  World. 
According:  to  the  natural  courfe  of  thintrs.  about 
one  eighth  part  of  them  muft  have  periOied  in  the 
paflage.  'Two  thirds  of  thefe  deplorable  viffims 
of  our  avarice  have  come  from  the  north,  and 
the  remainder  from  the  fouth  of  the  line. 

They  w'ere  originally  purchafed  every  where 
at  a very  cheap  rate.  Their  value  hath  gradually 
increafed,  and  in  a more  remarkable  manner  dur- 
ing the  courfe  of  the  lafl:  fifteen  years.  In  1777,  a 
French  merchant  fent  to  purchafe  one  hundred 
and  fifty  of  them  at  Molembo,  which  coft  him, 
one  with  another,  583  livres,  18  fols,  lodeniers*, 
befide  the  expences  of  fitting  out.  At  the  fame 
period,  he  fent  for  521  at  Portonovo,  which  he 
obtained  for  4^0  livres,  10  deniers  f. 

This  difference  in  the  price,  which  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  habitual,  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the 
inferiority  of  the  Haves  from  the  north;  they  are, 

* About  2*)  1.  6 s.  5-àd.  f About  19 !•  3®'  4 2^* 
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® ^ contrary  flrongcr,  more  laborious,  and 

u—v— j more  intelligent,  than  thole  from  the  fouth  j but 
the  coaft  from  which  they  are  brought,  is  lefs 
convenient  and  more  dangerous}  they  are  not 
always  to  be  found  there,  and  the  privateer  runs 
the  rifle  of  lofing  the  profits  of  the  voyage } it  is 
necefTary  to  put  in  at  Prince’s,  and  St.  Thomas’s 
Iflands,  in  order  to  procure  water  for  them  ; be- 
lides,  that  feveral  of  them  perifli  in  the  paflage, 
which  is  delayed  by  contrary  winds,  calms, 
and  currents;  and  that  their  difpofition  inclines 
them  to  defpair  and  to  rebellion.  All  thefe  rea- 
fons  muft  render  them  cheaper  in  Africa,  though 
they  be  fold  for  fomething  more  in  the  New 
World. 

Supposing,  that  fourfeore  thoufand  blacks 
have  been  purchafed  in  1777,  and  all  of  them  at 
the  prices  we  have  mentioned,  the  amount  of  the 
whole  will  be  4Ij759,333  livres,  6 fols,  8 de- 
niers*, which  the  African  Coafts  will  hâve  ob- 
tained for  the  moft  horrid  of  all  facrifices. 

The  Have  merchant  doth  not  receive  this  entire 
fum.  Part  of  it  is  abforbed  by  the  taxes  required  by 
the  fovereigns  of  the  ports  in  which  the  trade  is  car- 
ried on.  An  agent  of  the  government,  W'hofe  bufi-" 
hefs  it  is  to  maintain  order,  hath  likéwife  his  de- 
mands. Intermediate  peiTons  are  employed  between 
the  buyer  and  the  feller,  whole  interpofition  is  be- 
come dearer,  in  proportion  to  the  increafe  of  the 
competition  between  the  European  navigators, 

* About  1,739,9701.  4 s.  5 14 
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and  to  the  diminution  of  the  number  of  the 
blacks,  Thefe  expences,  foreign  to  the  trade, 
are  not  exaftly  the  fame  in  all  the  markets  ; but 
they  do  not  experience  any  important  variations, 
and  are  too  confiderable  every  where, 

These  flaves  are  not  paid  for  with  metals,  but 
with  ouV  productions,  and  with  our  merchandife. 
All  nations,  except  the  Portugueze,  give  nearly 
things  of  the  farne  value.  They  con  fill  of  broad 
fwords,  firelocks,  gun-powder,  iron,  brandy, 
toys,  carpets,  glafs,  woollen-ftufTs,  and  efpeci- 
ally  Eaft  India  linens,  or  fuch  as  are  manufac- 
tured and  printed  in  imitation  of  them  in  Europe. 
The  people  to  the  north  of  the  line,  . have 
adopted  for  their  coin  a fmall  white  fhell,  which 
we  bring  to  them  from  the  Maldives.  I'he  trade 
of  the  Europeans,  on  the  fouth  of  the  line,  hath 
not  this  object  of  exchange.  The  coin  is  repre- 
fen ted  there  by  a fmall  piece  of  ftraw  ftufl-', 
eighteen  inches  in  length,  and  twelve  in  breadth, 
which  is  current  for  5 fols  *'  of  France. 

The  European  nations  have  thought  that  it 
would  be  of  ufe  to  their  trade  to  have  fettlements 
in  the  weftern  part  of  Africa.  The  Portugueze, 
who,  according  to  the  generally  received  opinion, 
arrived  there  the  firft,  carried  on  the  Have  trade 
for  a long  while  without  any  competitors,  be- 
caufe  they  alone  had  eftabliflied  cultures  in  Ame- 
rica. From  a concurrence  of  unfortunate  cir*- 
cumftances,  they  were  fubdued  by  Spain,  and 
^tucked  in  every  part  of  the  world  by  the  Dutch, 
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^ ^ who  had  difengaged  themfclves  from  the  fetters  un? 

der  which  they  were  oppreflfed.  The  new  republir 
cans  triumphed,  without  any  extraordinary  exer- 
tions, over  an  enflaved  people,  and  more  efpeciaily 
on  the  coaft  of  Guinea  ; where  no  means  of  defence 
had  been  prepared.  But  no  fooner  had  the  court 
of  Lifoon  recovered  their  independency,  than  they 
were  dtfrous  of  re-conquering  thofe  poffelTions,  of 
which  they  had  been  deprived  during  their  ftate 
■ of  flavery.  Their  navigators  were  encouraged 
by  their  fuccefies  in  the  Brazils  to  fail  towards 
Africa.  Though  they  did  not  fucceed  in  re- 
ftoring  to  their  country  all  it’s  ancient  rights, 
they  recovered,  at  leafb^  in  1648,  the  country 
pf  Angola,  which  hath  remained  ever  fince  under 
it’s  dominion.  A few  iflands,  more  or  lefs  con- 
fiderable,  in  thefe  immenfe  Teas,  belong  likewife 
to  Portugal.  Such  are  the  remains  of  the  em- 
pire, which  the  court  of  Lifbon  had  eftablilh- 
ed,  and  which  extended  from  Ceuta  to  the  Red 
Sea. 

The  Dutch  gave  up  their  fjiare  of  thefe  rich 
fpoils  to  the  Weft  India  Company,  who  had 
feized  upon  them.  This  monopolizing  Com- 
pany built  forts,  levied  taxes,  took  upon  theni- 
felves  the  fettling  of  all  difputes,  ventured  to 
punifh  any  perfqn  \vith  death  whom  they  judged 
to  a6t  contrary  to  their  intereft  ; and  even  went 
fo  far  as  to  confider  as  enemies,  all  the  European 
pavigators  vvhom  they  found  in  thefe  latitudes, 
the  exclufive  trade  of  which  they  claimed  to 
themfelves.  This  condudl  fo  totally  ruined  this 
phartered  body,  that,  in  1730,  they  were  obliged 
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to  give  up  the  expeditions  which  they  had  hi-  ® ^ 

therco  carried  on,  without  competition.  They  — v — 

only  rel’erved  to  themfelves  the  property  of  the 
forts,  the  defence,  and  the  maintenance  of  which 
cofts  them  annually  280,000  florins,  or  616, ooo 
livres  *.  They  fend  a lliip  every  year  to  vidlual 
thefe  forts,  unlefs  they  can  prevail  upon  the 
merchantmen,  who  frequent  thofe  latitudes,  to 
.convey  proviflons  to  them  at  a moderate  freight. 

They  fumetimes  even  make  ufe  of  the  right  they 
have  referved  to  themfelves,  of  fending  twelve 
foldiers  upon  every  fl:iip,  by  paying  feventy-nine 
livres  four  fols  f for  the  paflage,  and  for  the 
fubfiftencc  of  each. 

The  direflors  of  the  feveral  fadtories  are 
allowed  to  purchafe  flaves,  upon  giving  forty- 
four  livres  ij;  a-hcad  to  the  companies  on  which 
they  depend  ; but  they  are  obliged  to  fell  them 
in  Africa  itfelf,  and  are  forbidden  by  the  laws  to 
fend  them  on  their  own  account  to  the  New 
World. 

These  regions  are  open  at  prefent  to  all  the 
fubjeds  of  the  republic.  Their  obligations  to 
the  company  confifl;  only  in  paying  46  livres* 

14  fols  § to  if,  for  every  tun  which  is  contained 
in  the  veflel,  and  three  per  cent,  for  all  the  pro- 
vifions  which  they  bring  back  from  America  to 
Europe. 

In  the  firft  beginning  of  their  liberty,  the  trade 
of  gold,  ivory,  wax,  red  wood,  and  of  that 

• 25,666 1.  13s.  4d. 
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fpecies  of  pepper  know’n  by  the  name  of  Mala- 
guette^  employed  feveral  veflels.  None  are  fitted 
out  at  prefenc  for  thefe  objects,  portions  of  which 
are  put  upon  the  fliips  that  are  fent  to  purchafe 
Negroes. 

The  number  of  thefe  veffels,  which  are  moftly 
of  two  hundred  tuns  burthen,  and  the  crews  of 
'yvhich  confifted  of  twenty-eight,  and  as  far  as 
thirty-fix  men,  formerly  amounted  annually  to 
twenty-five  or  thirty,  which  traded  for  fix  or 
ieven  thoufand  Haves.  This  number  is  confider- 
ably  diminiflied,  fince  the  lowering  of  the  coffee 
hath  difabled  the  colonies  from  paying  for  thofe 
cargoes.  The  province  of  Holland  hath  fome 
fhare  in  this  fliameful  traffic,  but  it  is  chiefly  car- 
ried on  by  the  province  of  Zeeland. 

The  deplorable  victims  of  this  barbarous  avi- 
dity, are  difperfed  in  the  feveral  fettlements 
which  the  United  Provinces  have  formed  in  the 
ifiands,  or  in  the  American  continent.  They 
ought  to  be  expofed  to  public  view,  and  fold 
feparately,  but  this  rule  is  not  always  adhered  to  ; 
it  even  frequently  happens,  that  a privateer,  at  the 
time  of  the  fale,  agrees  for  the  price  for  which  he 
will  fell  the  flaves  at  the  next  voyage. 

In  1552,  the  Engliffi  flag  appeared,  for 
the  firfl:  time,  on  the  wellern  coafts  of  Africa. 
The  merchants  who  traded  there,  formed  an 
affociation  thirty-eight  years  after,  to  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  general  cuftom  of  thofe  times,  an 
exclufive  charter  was  granted.  This  fociety, 
and  thofe  that  followed  it,  had  their  veffels  often 
confifeated  bv  the  Portusueze,  and  afterwards 

by 
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by'the  Dutch,  who  ppetended  that  they  were  the 
fovereigns  of  thofe  countries  j but  the  peace  of 
Breda,  at  length,  put  a perpetual  flop  to  thefe 
tyrannical  perfecutions. 

The  Englifh  iflands  in  the  New  World  began, 
at  that  time,  to  require  a great  number  of  flaves 
for  the  cultivation  of  their  lands.  This  was  an 
infallible  fource  of  profperity  for  the  companies 
whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to  furnilh  thefe  planters  ; 
and  yet  thefe  companies,  which  fucceeded  each 
other  with  ..great  rapidity,  were  all  ruined  j and 
retarded,'  by  their  indolence,  or  by  their  dif- 
honefty,  the  improvement  of  the  colonies,  from 
which  the  natioh  had  expelled  to  reap  fuch  con- 

fiderable  advantages’.  ' 

2 

Public  indignation  againft  fuch  mifcondudt 
manifefted  itfelf,  in  1697,  in  fo  violent  a manner, 
as  to  compel  government  to  allow  individuals  to 
frequent  the  weftern  part  of  Africa;  but  upon 
condition  that  they  fliould  give  ten  per  cent,  to 
the  monopoly  for  the  maintenance  of  the  forts 
built  in  thofe  regions.  The  privilege  itfelf  was 
afterwards  abolifhed.  This  trade  hath  been  open 
fince  1749  to  all  thé  Englifli  navigators  without 
any  experice,  and  the  treafury  hath  taken  upon 
itfelf  the  expences  of  fovereignty. 

i 

Since  the  peace  of  1.763,  Great  Britain  hath 
fent  annually  to  the  coaft  of  Guinea  195  veflels, 
confiding,  colleftively,  of  twenty-three  thoufand 
tuns,  and  feven  or  eight  thoufand  men.  Rather 
more  than  half  this  number  have  been  difpatched 
from  Liverpool  ; and  the  remainder  from  Lon- 
don, Briftol,  and  Lancafter.  They  have  traded 
‘ ' c for 
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BOOK  for  forty  thoufand  flaves  ; the  greateft  part  of 
i—- y~.— ; which  have  been  Ibid  in  the  Englilh  Welt  India 
iflands,  and  in  North  America.  Thofe  that  were 
not  difpofed  of  in  thefe  markets,  have  been  cither 
fraudulently  or  publicly  introduced  in  the  colo- 
nies belonging  to  other  nations. 

This  confiderable  trade  hath  not  been  con- 
duced upon  uniform  principles.  The  part  of 
the  coaft  which  begins  at  Cape  Blanco,  and  ends 
at  Cape  Rouge,  was  put  under  the  immediate 
infpeCion  of  the  miniftry  in  1765.  Fronn  that 
period  to  1778,  the  civil  and  military  expences 
of  this  fettlement  have  amounted  to  4,0^0,000 
livres  * : a fum  which  the  nation  have  confidered 
as  inadequate  to  the  advantages  they  have  ac- 
quired from  it. 

A COMMITTEE,  chofcn  by  the  merchants  thcm- 
felves,  and  confifting  of  nine  deputies,  three 
from  Liverpool,  three  from  London,  and  three 
from  Briftol,  are  to  take  care  of  the  fcttlements 
which  are  formed  between  Cape  Rouge  and  the 
line.  Though  parliament  have  annually  granted 
four  or  five  hundred  thoufand  livres  for  the 
‘ maintenance  of  thefe  fmail  forts,  mofi;  of  them 
are  in  a ruinous  condition;  but  they  are  pro- 
teCed  by  the  difficulty  of  landing. 

The  Engliffi  have  no  faCory  upon  the  remain- 
ing part  of  the  weft  of  Africa.  Every  trader  reforts 
to  them  in  the  manner  he  thinks  the  moft  fuicable 
£0  his  intereft,  without  reftraint,  and  without 

• 168,750!. 
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any  particular  proteûion.  As  the  competition  is 
greater  in  thefe  ports  than  in  the  others,  the  na^ 
vigators  of  the  nation  have  gradually  forfaken 
them,  and  they  fcarce  deal  annually  for  two 
thoufand  flaves,  in  markets  where  they  formerly 
purchaled  twelve  or  fifteen  thoufand. 

It  can  fcarce  be  doubted  that  the  French  ap- 
peared on  thole  favage  coafts  before  their  rivals; 
but  they  entirely  loft  fight  of  them,  till  the  year 
1621,  when  their  flag  began  again  to  appear 
there.  The  fetdement  which  they  formed  at  that 
period  in  Senegal,  acquired,  in  1678,  fome  in- 
creafe  from  the  terror  which  the  victorious  arms 
of  Lewis  XIV.  had  infpired.  This  rifing  power 
became  the  prey  of  a formidable  enemy  under 
the  reign  of  his  fucceflbr.  Other  factories,  fuc- 
ceflively  formed,  and  become  ufelefs  in  the  hands 
of  a monopoly,  had  already  been  forfaken.  Ac- 
cordingly, for  want  of  fectlements,  the  trade  of 
that  country  hath  always  been  infufficient  for  it’s 
rich  colonies.  In  it’s  greateft  profperity,  it  hath 
never  furniflied  them  more  than  thirteen  or  four- 
teen thoufand  flaves  annually. 

The  Danes  fettled  above  a century  ago  in 
thole  countries.  An  exclufive  Company  exer- 
cifed  it’s  privileges  there  with  that  degree  of  bar- 
barity, of  which  the  more  poliftied  countries  of 
Europe  have  fo  often  let  the  example  in  thofe.  un- 
fortunate climates.  Only  one  of  it’s  agents  had  the 
courage  to  forego  thefe  atrocious  j^roceedings, 
which,  from  habit,  they  had  coniidered  as  legal. 
Such  was  his  reputation  for  his  goodnefs,  and 
I'uch  the  confidence  repofed  in  his  integrity,  that 
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BOOK  Negroes  ufed  to  come  from  the  diftance  of  a 

w-y— hundred  leagues  to  fee  him.  The  fovereign  of 
a diflant  country  fent  his  daughter  to  him  with 
gold  and  flaves,  to  obtain  a grandfon  of  Schil- 
derop’s,  which  was  the  name  of  this  European  fo 
much  revered  upon  all  the  coafts  of  Nigritia. 
O,  Virtue  ! thou  do’fl;  ftill  exifh  in  the  hearts  of 
thofe  miferable  people,  who  are  condemned  to 
live  among  tigers,  or  to  groan  under  the  tyranny 
of  man  ! They  are  then  capable  of  feeling  the 
delightful  attrapions  of  benevolent  humanity  ! 
Juft  and  magnanimous  Dane  ! What  monarch 
ever  received  an  homage  lb  pure  and  fo  glorious 
as  that  which  thy  nation  hath  feen  thee  enjoy  ! 
And  in  what  countries  ? On  a fea,  and  on  a.land, 
which  hath  Been  contaminated  for  three  centu- 
ries paft  with  an  infamous  traffic,  of  crimes  and 
misfortunes,  of  men  exchanged  for  arms,  of  chil- 
dren fold  by  their  fathers  ! We  have  not  tears 
fufficient  to  deplore  fuch  horrors,  and  thofe  tears 
would  be  unavailing  I 

In  1754,  the  trade  of  Guinea  was  opened  to 
all  citizens,  upon  condition  of  paying  twelve 
livres  * to  the  treafury  for  every  Negro  which 
they  ffiould  introduce  into  the  Danilh  iflands  in 
the  New  World.  This  liberty  did  not  extend, 
communihus  anniSy  beyond  the  purchafe  of  five 
hundred  (laves.  Such  a degree  of  indolence  de- 
termined government  to  liften,  in  1765,  to  the 
propofals  of  a foreigner,  who  offered  to  give  a 
proper  degree  of  extenfion  to  this  vile  commerce. 
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and  the  tax  impoied  upon  it  was  taken  off.  This 
new  experiment  was  entirely  unfuccefsful,  becaufe 
the  author  of  the  projedt  was  never  able  to  coi- 
led more  than  170,000  crowns*  for  the  execu- 
.tion  of  his  enterprizes  j and  in  1776,  the  fyftem 
which  had  been  given  up  eleven  years  before,  was 
realTumed. 

Christiansbourg  and  Frcdericfbourg  are  the 
only  fadories  which  are  in  fome  degree  fortified; 
the  others  are  only  plain  lodges.  The  crown 
maintains,  in  the  five  fettlements,  fixty-two  men, 
fome  of  whom  are  Negroes,  for  the  fum  of 
53,160  livres  f*  If  the  magazines  were  properly 
fupplied,  it  would  be  eafy  to  treat  every  year  for 
two  thoufand  flaves  ; only  two  hundred  are  pur- 
chafed  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  things,  moft  of 
which  are  given  up  to  foreign  nations,  becaufe  no 
Danilh  navigators  appear  to  carry  them  off. 

It  cannot  be  eafily  forefeen  what  maxims  Spain 
will  adopt  in  the  connedions  fne  is  going  to  form 
in  Africa.  This  crown  hath  fuccelfively  received 
it’s  flaves,  fometimes  openly,  and  fometimes 
fraudulently,  from  the  Genoefe,  from  the  Portu- 
gueze,  from  the  French,  and  from  the  Englifh. 
In  order  to  emerge  from  this  ftate  of  dependence, 
it  hath  caufed  to  be  ceded,  by  the  treaties  of 
1777  and  of  1778,  by  the  court  of  Lifbon,  the 
ifiands  of  Annabona,  and  of  Fernando  del  Po, 
both  fituated  very  near  the  line,  the  one  to  the 
fouth,  and  the  other  to  the  north.  The  former 
hath  only  one  very  dangerous  harbour,  too  little 
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water  to  contain  fhips,  and  is  fix  miles  in  circum- 
ference. The  greateft  part  of  this  fpace  is  occu- 
pied by  two  high  mountains.  The  chick  clouds 
with  which  they  are  almoft  conftancly  covered, 
keep  the  vallies  in  that  flate  of  moifture  which 
would  render  them  fufceptible  of  cultivation.  A 
few  hundred  Negroes  are  feen  here,  whofe  labours 
furnilh  a fmall  number  of  white  men  with  a great 
abundance  of  hogs,  goats,  and  poultry.  The  fale 
of  a fmall  quantity  of  cotton  fupplies  them  with 
their  other  wants,  which  are  Inclofed  in  a very 
narrow  compafs.  The  fécond  acquifition  is  of  lefs 
intrinfic  value,  as  it  hath  no  kind  of  harbour, 
and  as  it’s  inhabitants  are  very  ferocious  : but  it’s 
proximity  to  Calbari  and  to  Gabon,  renders  it 
more  proper  for  the  purpofe  which  hath  dictated 
the  acquiring  of  it. 

Let  not,  however,  the  Spanifh  miniftry  ima- 
gine, that  it  is  fufficient  to  have  fome  pofleffions 
in  Guinea,  in  order  to  procure  flaves.  Such  was, 
indeed,  the  origin  of  this  infamous  traffic.  Ac 
that  time,  every  European  nation  had  only  to  for- 
tify it’s  faflories,  in  order  to  drive  away  ftrangers, 
and  to  oblige  the  natives  to  fell  to  no  other  traders 
except  their  own.  But  when  tlicfe  fmall  diflrids 
have  had  no  more  flaves  to  deliver,  the  trade  hath 
languiffied,  becaufe  the  people  of  the  inland  coun- 
tries have  preferred  the  free  ports,  v/here  they 
might  choofe  their  purchafers.  The  advantage  of 
thefe  eftabliffiments,  formed  at  fo  much  expence, 
was  loll,  when  the  objetS:  of  their  commerce  was 
exhauhed. 


IN  THE  East  and  west  Indies. 

The  difficulty  of  procuring  Haves  naturally 
points  out  the  neceffity  of  employing  fmall  fhips 
for  carrying  them  off.  At  a time  when  a fmall 
territory,  adjacent  to  the  coaft,  furniffied  in  a fort- 
night or  three  weeks  a whole  cargOj  it  was  pru- 
dent to  employ  large  veffelsj  becaufe  there  was  a 
poffibility  of  underftanding,  looking  afterj  and 
encouraging  the  Haves,  who  all  fpoke  the  fame 
language.  At  prefenr,  when  each  ffiip  can  fcarce 
{3rocure  fixty  or  eighty  Haves  a month,  brought 
from  the  diftance  of  two  or  three  hundred  leasues, 
exhaufted  by  the  fatigues  of  a long  journey,  ob^ 
liged  to  remain  on  board  the  veffels  they  are  em- 
barked upon,  five  or  fix  months,  in  Hght  of  their 
country,  having  all  different  idioms,  uncertain  of 
the  defliny  that  awaits  them,  ftruck  v/ith  the  pre- 
poffcffion,  that  the  Europeans  eat  them  and  drink 
their  blood  j their  extreme  uneafinefs  alone  dé- 
liroys  them,  or  occafions  diforders  which  become 
contagious,  by  the  impoffibility  of  feparating  the 
fick  from  the  healthy.  A fmall  fliip  deftined  to 
carry  two  or  three  hundred  Negroes,  by  means  of 
the  fliort  flay  it  makes  on  the  coaft,  avoids  half  the 
accidents  and  Ioffes  to  which  a ffiip,  capable  of 
holding  five  or  fix  hundred  Haves,  is  expofed. 

There  are  other  abufes,  and  thefe  of  the  ut- 
mofl;  confequence,  to  be  reformed  in  this  voyage, 
which  is  naturally  unhealthy.  Thofe  who  engage 
in  it  commonly  fall  into  two  great  miftakes. 
Dupes  to  a mercenary  difpofition,  the  privateers 
pay  more  regard  to  the  quantity  of  flow’agc  than 
to  the  difpacch  of  their  veffels } a circumftance 
that  neceffarily  prolongs  the  voyage,  which  every 
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B 0^0  K thing  fliould  induce  them  to  fliorten.  Another 
— > inconvenience  ftill  more  dangerous,  is,  the  cuf- 
tom  they  have  of  foiling  from  Europe  at  all  4 
times  i though  the  regularity  of  the  winds  and  the 
currents  hath  determined  the  moft  proper  feafon 
for  arriving  in  thefe  latitudes. 

This  bad  practice  hath  given  fife  to  the  diftinc- 
tion  of  the  great  and  little  voyage.  The  little 
voyage  is  the  ftraightefl;  and  the  fhorteft.  It  is  no 
more  than  eighteen  hundred  leagues  to  the  moft 
diftant  ports  where  there  are  flaves.  It  may  be 
performed  in  thirty- five  or  forty  days,  from  the 
beginning  of  September  to  the  end  of  November  j 
becaufe,  from  the  time  of  fetting  out,  to  the  time 
of  arrival,  the  winds  and  the  currents  are  favour- 
able. It  is  even  poffible  to  attempt  it  in  Decern-  I 
ber,  January,  and  February,  but  with  lefs  fecuricy 
and  fucccfs. 

Sailing  is  no  longer  praticable  in  thefe  lati- 
tudes, from  the  beginning  of  March  to  the  end 
of  Augult.  The  fhips  would  have  continually  to 
fhruggle  againfl:  the  violent  currents  which  run 
northward,  and  againft  the  fouth-eaft  wind,  which 
conftantly  blows.  Experience  hath  taught  navi- 
gators, that  during  this  feafon,  they  mull  keep  at 
a dillance  from  the  Ihore,  get  into  the  open  fea, 
fail  towards  the  fouth  as  far  as  twenty-fix  or  twen- 
ty-eight degrees  betwixt  Africa  and  Brazil,  and 
afterwards  draw  gradually  nearer  and  nearer  to 
Guinea,  in  order  to  land  at  a hundred  and  fifty 
or  two  hundred  leagues  to  windward  of  the  port 
where  they  are  to  difembark.  This  route  is 
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fWo  thoufand  five  hundred  leagiies>  and  requires  ® 
ninety  or  a hundred  days  fail* 

This  great  route,  independent  of  it’s  length, 
deprives  them  of  the  moft  favourable  time  for 
trade,  and  for  returning*  The  fhips  meet  with 
calms,  are  thwarted  by  winds,  and  carried  away 
by  currents  j watier  fails  them,  the  provifions  are 
fpoiled,  and  the  flaves  are  feized  with  the  fcurvy* 

’ Other  calamities,  not  lefs  fatal,  often  increafe  the 
danger  of  this  fituation.  The  negroes,  to  the 
north  of  the  Line,  are  fubjeél  to  the  fmall-pox, 
which,  by  a fingularity  very  diltrefling,  feldom 
breaks  out  among  this  people  till  after  the  age  of 
fourteen.  If  this  contagious  diftemper  fhould  af* 
fedt  a fhip  which  is  at  her  moorings  there  are  fe- 
veral  know’n  methods  to  lefien  it’s  violence*  But 
a fhip  attacked  by  it,  while  on  it’s  pafiage  to 
America,  often  lofes  the  whole  cargo  of  fiaves. 
Thofe  who  are  born  to  the  fouth  of  the  Line, 
efcape  this  difeafe  by  another,  which  is  a kind  of 
virulent  ulcer,  the  malignity  of  which  is  more 
violent  and  more  irritable  on  the  fea,  and  which 
is  never  radically  cured.  Phyficians  ought,  per- 
haps, to  obferve  this  double  effedl  of  the  fmall- 
pox  among  the  Negroes,  which  is,  that  it  favours 
thofe  who  are  born  beyond  the  Equator,  and  ne- 
i ver  attacks  the  others  in  their  infancy.  The 
number  and  variety  of  effedls  fometimes  afford 
occafion  for  tile  inveftigation  of  the  caufes  of  dif- 
orders,  and  for  the  difeovery  of  remedies  proper 
; for  them. 

Though  all  the  nations  concerned  in  the  Afri- 
I can  trade  be  equally  intcrefted  in  preferving  the 
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^ flaves  in  their  paffage,  they  do  not  all  attend  to 

j this  with  the  fame  care.  They  all  feed  them  with 
beans  mixed  with  a fmall  quantity  of  rice  ; but 
they  differ  in  other  refpecfts  in  their  manner  of 
treating  them.  The  Englifh,  Dutch  and  Danes 
keep  the  men  conftantly  in  irons,  and  frequently 
hand -cuff  the  women  : the  fmall  number  of  hands 
they  have  on  board  their  fhips  obliges  them  to 
this  feverit-y.  The  French,  who  have  great  num- 
bers, allow  them  more  liberty  j three  or  four  days 
after  their  departure  they  take  off  all  their  fetters. 
All  thefe  nations,  efpecially  the  Englifh,  are  too 
negligent  with  regard  to  the  intercourfe  between 
the  lailors  with  the  women  flaves.  This  irregu- 
larity occafions  the  death  of  three-fourths  of  thofe 
whom  the  Guinea  voyage  deftroys  every  year. 
None  but  the  Portugueze,  during  their  paffage, 
are  fecured  againft  revolts  and  other  calami- 
ties. This  advantage  is  a confequence  of  the 
care  they  take,  to  man  their  veffels  only  with  the 
Negroes  to  whom  they  have  given  their  freedom. 
The  flaves,  encouraged  by  the  converfation  and 
condition  of  their  countrymen,  form  a tolerably 
favourable  idea  of  the  defliny  that  awaits  them. 
The  quietnefs  of  their  behaviour  induces  the  Por- 
tugeze  to  grant  the  two  fexes  the  happinefs  of 
living  together  ; an  indulgence,  which,  if  allowed 
in  other  velfels,  would  be  productive  of  the  grcatefl 
inconveniencies. 

The  fale  of  flaves  is  not  carried  on  in  the  fame 
manner  throughout  all  America.  The  Englifh, 
who  have  promifcuoufly  bought  up  whatever  pre- 
fented  itfelf  in  the  general  marker,  fell  their  cargo 
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by  wholefale.  A fingk  merchant  buys  it  entire  ; 
and  the  planters  parcel  it  out.  What  they  reject 
is  lent  into  foreign  colonies,  either  by  fmuggling, 
or  with  permiflion.  The  cheapnefs  of  a Negro 
is  a greater  objedt  to  the  buyer  to  induce  him 
to  purchafe,  than  the  badnefs  of  his  conftitu- 
tion  is  to  deter  him  from  it.  Thefe  traders  will 
one  day  be  convinced  of  the  abfurdity  of  fuch  a 
conduifT 

The  Portugueze,  Dutch,  French,  and  Danes, 
who  have  no  way  of  difpofing  of  rhe  infirm  and 
weakly  flaves,  never  take  charge  of  any  of  them 
in  Guinea.  They  all  divide  their  cargoes,  ac- 
cording to  the  demands  of  the  proprietors  of 
plantations.  The  bargain  is  made  for  ready  mo- 
ney, or  for  credit,  according  as  circumllances 
vary. 

In  America  it  is  generally  believed  and  aflcrted, 
that  the  Africans  are  equally  incapable  of  reafon 
and  of  virtue.  The  following  well-authenticated 
fa6l  will  enable  us  to  judge  of  this  opinion. 

An  Englifh  fhip,  that  traded  in  Guinea  in  1752, 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  furgeon  behind,  whofe 
bad  Hate  of  health  did  not  permit  him  to  continue 
at  fea.  Murray,  for  that  was  his  name,  was  there, 
endeavouring  to  recover  his  health,  when  a Dutch 
vefifel  drew  near  the  coaH,  put  the  blacks  in  irons, 
whom  curiolitv  had  brouo;ht  to  the  fliore,  and  in- 
ftantly  failed  off  with  the  booty. 

Those  who  interefted  themfelves  for  thefe  un- 
happy people,  incenfed  at  fo  bafe  a treachery,  in- 
ftantly  ran  to  Cudjoc,  who  Hopped  them  at  his 
door,  and  alked  them  what  they  were  in  fearch 
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® ^ of?  The  white  man^  who  is  with  you  ^ replied  they,  j 

w— V — ' who  Jhould  be  put  to  deaths  becaufe  his  brethren  have  i 
carried  off  our  s.  The  Europeans,  anfwered  the  ge-  ♦ 
nerous  hod,  who  have  carried  off  our  countrymen,  j 
are  barbarians  i kill  them  whenever  you  can  find  them. 
But  he  who  lodges  with  me  is  a good  man,  he  is  my 
firiend  *,  my  houfe  is  his  fortrefs  i 1 am  his  foldder, 
(ind  I will  defend  him.  Before  you  can  get  at  him, 
^ou  fhall  pafs  over  me.  O my  friends,  what  juji 
man  would  ever  enter  my  doors,  if  I had  fuffered  my 
habitation  to  be  fiained  with  the  blood  of  an  innocent 
man  f This  difeourfe  appeafed  the  rage  of  the 
blacks  ; they  retired  alhamed  of  the  defign  that  had 
brought  them  there  j and  foine  days  after  acknow- 
leged  to  Murray  himfelf,  how  happy  they  were 
that  they  had  not  committed  a crime,  which  would 
have  occafioned  them  perpetual  remorfe. 


This  event  renders  it  probable,  that  the  firft 
imprelTions  which  the  Africans  receive  in  the  New 
World,  determine  them  either  to  good  or  bad  ac- 
tions, Repeated  experience  confirms  the  truth  of 
this  obfervation  ; thofe  who  fall  to  the  fhare  of  a 
humane  mafter,  willingly  efpoufe  his  interefts. 
They  infenfibly  adopt  the  fpirit  and  manners  of 
the  place  where  they  are  fixed.  This  attachment 
is  fometimes  exalted  even  into  heroifm.  A Por^ 
tugueze  fiave  who  had  fled  into  the  woods,  having 
learnt  that  his  old  mafter  had  been  taken  up  for  an 
aflTaflination,  came  into  the  court  of  juftice,  and 
ackpowleged  himfelf  guilty  of  the  fad  \ let  himfelf 
be  put  in  prifon  in  lieu  of  his  mafter  j brought 
falfe,  though  judicial,  proofs  of  his  pretended 
çrimei  and  iyffered  death  inftead  of  the  guilty 
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perfon.  Adions  of  fo  fublime  a nature  muft  be 
uncommon.  We  will  mention  one,  which,  though 
lefs  heroic,  is  neverthelefs  very  praife- worth. 

A PLANTER  of  St.  Domingo  had  a confidential 
Have,  whom  he  was  perpetually  flattering  with, 
the  hope  of  fpeedy  freedom,  which,  however,  hé 
never  granted  him.  The  more  pains  this  kind  of 
favourite  took  to  render  himfelf  ufeful,  the  more 
firmly  rivetted  were  his  fetters,  becaufe  he  becamé 
more  and  more  necelTary.  Hope,  however,  did 
not  forfake  him,  but  he  refolved  to  attain  the  de- 
fired  end  by  a different  mode. 

In  fome  parts  of  the  ifland,  the  Negroes  are 
obliged  to  provide  themfelves  with  clothes  and 
nourilhment  ; and  for  this  purpofe  they  are  al- 
lowed a fmall  portion  of  territory,  and  two  hours 
every  day  to  cultivate  it.  Thofe  amongfl:  them 
who  are  aflive  and  intelligent,  do  not  merely 
gain  their  fubfiftence  from  thefe  little  plantations, 
but  they  likewile  acquire  a fuperfluity,  which  in- 
fures  a fortune  to  them  more  or  lefs  confi- 
derable. 

Lewis  Desrouleaux,  whofe  fchemes  rendered 
him  very  oeconomical,  and  very  laborious,  had 
foon  amaffed  funds  more  than  fufficient  to  pur- 
chafe  his  liberty.  He  offered  them  with  tranf- 
port  for  the  purchafe  of  his  independence,  which 
had  been  fo  often  promifed  him.  I have  too  long 
traded  with  the  blood  of  my  fellow  creatures,  faid 
his  mafter  to  him  in  a tone  of  humiliation  j h'è 
free,  you  refiore  me  to  myfelf.  Immediately’  thé 
mafler,  whofe  heart  had  been  rather  led  affray j 
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than  corrupted,  fold  all  his  eflfedts,  and  embarked 
for  France, 

He  was  obliged  to  go  through  Paris,  in  order 
to  reach  his  province.  Flis  intention  was  to 
make  but  a fhort  flay  in  that  metropolis  j but 
the  various  pleafures  he  met  with  in  that  fu- 
perb  and  delightful  capital,  detained  him  till  he 
had  foolifhly  dilîipated  the  riches  which  he  had 
acquired  by  long  and  fortunate  labours.  In  his 
defpair,  he  thought  it  lefs  humiliating  to  folicit, 
in  America,  alTidance  from  thofe  who  were  ob- 
liged to  him  for  their  advancement,  than  to  afk 
it  in  Europe  of  thofe  who  had  ruined  him. 

His  arrival  at  Cape  François  caufed  a general 
furprize.  No  fooner  was  his  fituation  know’n, 
than  he  was  generally  forfaken  -,  all  doors  were 
Ihut  againfl:  him  ; no  heart  was  moved  by  com-r 
paffion.  He  found  himfelf  reduced  to  the  necef- 
llty  of  pairing  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  that 
retirement  and  obfcurity  which  is  the  confe- 
quence  of  indigence,  and  efpeçially  when  merited, 
when  Lewis  Defrouleaux  came  to  throw  himfelf 
at  his  feet.  Condefcend,”  faid  that  virtuous 
freeman,  condefcend  to  accept  the  houfe  of 
your  flave  j you  fliall  be  ferved,  obeyed,  and 
beloved  in  it.”  But  foon  perceiving  that  the 
refpedl  which  is  owen  to  the  unfortunate,  and 
the  attention  which  is  due  to  benefadlors,  did  not 
render  his  old  mailer  happy,  he  prelfed  him  to 
retire  to  France.  My  gratitude  will  follow 
you,”  faid  he,  embracing  his  knees.  Here 
is  a contract  for  an  annual  income  of  1500 

livies. 
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livres  which  I conjure  you  to  accept.  This 
frefli  inftance  of  your  goodnefs,  will  be  the 
“ comfort  of  my  future  days.” 

The  annuity  hath  always  been  paid  before 
hand  fince  that  period.  Some  prefents,  as  tokens 
of  friendfliip,  conftantly  accompanied  it  from  St. 
Domingo  to  France.  The  giver,  and  the  re- 
ceiver, were  both  alive  in  1774.  May  they  both 
ferve  for  a long  time  as  a model  to  this  proud, 
ungrateful,  and  unnatural  age  ! 

Several  adls  refembling  this,  of  Lewis  Def- 
rou’eaux,  have  aflFfled  fome  of  the  planters. 
Several  of  them  would  readily  fay,  as  Sir  William' 
Gooch,  governor  of  Virginia,  when  he  was  blam- 
ed for  returning  the  falutation  of  a Negro,  I 
Jhoidd  be  very  ferry  that  a Jlave  floould  be  more  man- 
nerly than  myfelf. 

But  there  are  barbarians,  who  confidering  pity 
as  a weaknefs,  delight  in  making  their  depend- 
ents perpetually  fenfible  of  their  tyranny.  They 
juftly,  however,  receive  their  punifhment  in  the 
negligence,  infidelity,  defection,  and  fuicide  of 
the  deplorable  viftims  of  their  infatiable  avarice. 
Some  of  thefe  unfortunate  men,  efpecially  thofc 
of  Mina,  courageoufly  put  an  end  to  their  lives, 
under  the  firm  perfuafion,  that  they  (hall  imme- 
diately, after  death,  rife  again  in  their  own  country,' 
which  they  look  upon  as  the  fineft  in  the  worldF 
A vindictive  fpirit  furnifhes  others' with  refources 
ftill  more  fatal.  InftruCled  from  their  infancy  in 
the  arts  of  poifons,  which  grow,  as  it  were,  un- 
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® ^ der  their  hands,  they  employ  them  in  the  deftruc- 

' — / — ' tion  of  the  cattle,  the  horfes,  the  mules,  the  com- 
panions of  their  flavery,  and  of  every  living  thing 
employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  lands  of  their 
oppreflbrs.  In  order  to  remove  from  theml'elves 
all  fufpicion,  they  firfl;  exercife  their  cruelties  on 
their  wives,  their  children,  their  miftrefles,  and  on 
every  thing  that  is  dearefl:  to  them.  In  this  dread- 
ful projed,  that  can  only  be  the  refult  of  defpair, 
they  have  the  double  pleafureof  delivering  their 
fpecies  from  a yoke  more  dreadful  than  death,  and 
of  leaving  their  tyrant  in  a wretched  date  of  mi- 
fery,  that  is  an  image  of  their  own  condition. 
The  fear  of  punilhment  doth  not  check  them. 
They  are  fcarce  ever  know’n  to  have  any  kind  of 
forefightj  and  they  are,  moreover,  certain  of  con- 
cealing their  crimes,  being  proof  againft  tor- 
tures, By  one  of  thofe  inexplicable  contradi6lions 
of  the  human  heart,  though  common  to  all  peo- 
ple whether  civilized  or  not,  Negroes,  though 
naturally  cowards,  give  many  inftances  of  an  un- 
fhaken  firmnefs  of  foul.  The  fame  organifation 
which  fubjefts  them  to  fervitude,  from  the  indo- 
lence of  their  mind,  and  the  relaxation  of  their 
fibres,  infpires  them  with  vigour  and  unparalleled 
refolution  for  extraordinary  aélions.  They  are 
cowards  all  their  life  time,  and  heroes  only  for  an 
inftant.  One  of  thefe  miferable  men  hath  been 
know’n  to  cut  his  wrift  off  with  a ftroke  of  a 
hatchet,  rather  than  purchafc  his  liberty,  by  fub- 
mitting  to  the  vile  office  of  an  executioner.  An- 
other flave  had  been  (lightly  tortured  for  a trifling 
fault,  which  he  was  not  even  guilty  of.  Stung 
3 by 
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by  relentment,  he  determined  to  feize  upon  the  book 
whole  family  of  his  oppreffor,  and  to  carry  them  ■ ■ 

up  to  the  roof  of  the  houfe.  When  the  tyrant 
was  preparing  to  enter  his  dwelling,  he  beheld 
his  youngeft  fon  throw’n  down  at  his  feet  ; he 
lifted  up  his  head  and  faw  the  fécond  fall  like- 
wife.  Seized  with  defpair,  he  fell  on  his  knees, 
to  implore,  in  great  agitation,  the  life  of  the  third. 

But  the  fall  of  this  lafl:  of  his  offspring,  together 
with  that  of  the  Negro,  convinced  him,  that  he 
was  no  longer  a father,  nor  worthy  to  be  one. 

Nothing,  however,  is  more  miferable  than  thé 
condition  of  the  Negro,  throughout  the  whole 
American  Archipelago.  The  firfl:  thing  done,  is 
to  difgrace  him  with  the  indelible  mark  of  fla- 
very,  by  (lamping  with  a hoc  iron,  upon  his  arms, 
or  upon  his  breaft,  the  name,  or  the  mark  of  his 
opprelTor.  A narrow,  unwholefome  hut,  with- 
out any  conveniences,  ferves  him  for  a dwell- 
ing. His  bed  is  a hurdle,  fitter  to  put  the  body  to 
torture  than  to  afford  it  any  eafe.  Some  earthen 
pots,  and  a few  wooden  difhes  are  his  furniture. 

The  coarfe  linen  which  covers  part  of  his  body, 
neither  fecures  him  from  the  infupportable  heats 
of  the  day,  nor  the  dangerous  dews  of  the  night. 

The  food  he  is  fupplied  with,  is  caffava,  fait  beef, 
fait  cod,  fruits  and  roots,  which  are  fcarce  able  to 
fupport  his  miferable  exiftence.  Deprived  of  eve- 
ry enjoyment,  he  is  condemned  to  a perpetual 
drudgery  in  a burning  climate,  conftaotly  under 
the  rod  of  an  unfeeling  mafter. 

All  Europe  hath  for  this  century  pad,  been 
fiUçd  with  the  mod  lublime,  and  the  founded 
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fentiments  of  morality.  Writings,  which  will  be 
immortal,  have  eltablifhed  in  the  moll  affedling 
manner,  that  all  men  are  brethren.  We  are  fill- 
ed with  indignation  at  the  cruelties,  either  civil 
or  religious  of  our  ferocious  anceftors,  and  we 
turn  away  our  eyes  from  thofe  ages  of  horror  and 
blood.  Thofe  amonp;  our  neighbours,  whom 
the  inhabitants  of  Barbary  have  loaden  with  irons, 
obtain  our  pity  and  afliftance.  Even  imaginary 
diftrefles  draw  tears  from  our  eyes,  both  in  the 
filent  retirement  of  the  clofet,  and  efpecially  at 
the  theatre.  It  is  only  the  fata\  deftiny  of  the 
Negroes  which  doth  not  concern  us.  They  are 
tyrannized,  mutilated,  burnt,  and  put  to  death, 
and  yet  we  liflen  to  thefe  accounts  coolly  and 
without  emotion.  The  torments  of  a people,  to 
whom  we  owe  our  luxuries,  can  never  reach  our 
hearts. 

The  condition  of  thefe  flaves,  though  every 
where  deplorable,  is  fomething  different  in  the 
colonies.  In  thofe  where  there  are  very  exten- 
five  territories,  a portion  of  land  is  generally 
given  them,  to  fupply  them  with  the  neceffaries 
of  life.  They  are  allowed  to  employ  a part  of 
the  Sunday  in  cultivating  it,  and  the  few  mo- 
ments that  on  other  days  they  fpare  from  the  time 
allotted  for  their  meals.  In  the  more  confined 
iflands,  the  colonift  himfelf  furnifhes  their  food, 
the  greatefl  part  of  which  hath  been  imported 
by  fea  from  other  countries.  Ignorance,  avarice, 
or  poverty,  have  introduced  into  fome  colonies, 
a method  of  providing  for  tlie  fubfiftence  of  Ne- 
groes, equally  dertrudive  both  to  the  men  and 
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the  plantation.  They  are  allowed  on  Saturday, 
or  fome  ocher  day,  to  work  in  the  neighbour- 
ing plantations,  or  to  plunder  them,  in  order 
to  procure  a maintenance  for  the  reft*  of  the 
week. 

Beside  thefe  differences  arifing  from  the  par- 
ticular fituation  of  the  fettlements  in  the  Ame- 
rican iQands,  each  European  nation  hath  a man- 
ner of  treating  flaves  peculiar  to  itfelf.  The  Spa- 
niards make  them  the  companions  of  their  in- 
dolence j the  PortLigueze,  the  inftruments  of  their 
debauchery;  the  Dutch,  the  vidims  of  their 
avarice.  By  the  Englifti,  they  are  confidered 
merely  as  natural  produdions,  which  ought  nei- 
ther to  be  ufed,  nor  deftroyed  without  neceffty; 
but  they  never  treat  them  with  familiarity;  they 
never  fmile  upon  them,  nor  fpeak  to  them.  One 
would  think  they  -were  afraid  of  letting  them 
fufpect,  that  nature  could  have  given  any  one 
mark  of  refemblance  betwixt  them  and  their  flaves. 
This  makes  them  hate  the  Englifli.  The  French, 
lefs  haughty,  lefs  difdainful,  confider  the  Africans 
asafpeciesof  moral  beings;  and  thefe  unhappy 
men,  fenfible  of  the  honour  of  feeing  themfelves 
almoft  treated  like  rational  creatures,  feem  to  for- 
get that  their  mafter  is  impatient  of  making  his 
fortune,  that  he  always  exads  labours  from  them 
above  their  ftrength,  and  frequently  Jets  them 
want  fubfiftence. 

The  opinions  of  the  Europeans  have  alfo  fome 
influence  on  the  condition  of  the  Negroes  of 
America.  The  proteftants,  who  are  not  aduated 
by  a defire  of  making  profeJytes,  fuffer  them  to' 
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BOOK  Jive  in  Mohammedifm,  or  in  that  idolatry  in  which 
V -1  ■ they  were  born,  under  a pretence,  that  it  would  be 
injurious  to  keep  their  brethren  in  Chriji  in  a ftate  of 
flavery.  The  catholics  think  themfelves  obliged 
to  give  them  Tome  inftrufticn,  and  to  baptize 
them  i but  their  charity  extends  no  further  than 
the  bare  ceremonies  of  a baptifm,  which  is  wholly 
ufelefs  and  unnecefTary  to  men  who  dread  not  the 
pains  of  hell,  to  which,  they  fay,  they  are  accuf- 
tomed  in  this  life. 

The  torments  they  experience  in  their  flavery, 
and  the  diforders  to  which  they  are  liable  in  Ame- 
rica, both  contribute  to  render  them  infenfible  to 
the  dread  of  future  punilbment.  They  are  parti- 
cularly fubjedt  to  two  difeafes,  the  yaws,  and  a 
Complaint  that  affedls  their  ftomach.  The  firft 
effedl  of  this  laft  diforder  is,  to  turn  their  flcin  and 
complexion  to  an  olive  colour.  Their  tongue  be- 
comes white,  and  they  are  overpowered  by  fuch  a 
defire  of  fleeping  that  they  cannot  refift  : they 
grow  faint,  and  are  incapable  of  the  leaft:  exercife. 
It  is  a languor,  and  a general  relaxation  of  the  whole 
machine.  In  this  fituation  they  are  in  fuch  a ftate 
of  defpondency,  that  they  fuffer  themfelves  to  be 
r knocked  down  rather  than  walk.  The  loathing 

which  they  have  of  mild  and  wholefome  food,  is 
attended  with  a kind  of  rage  for  every  thing  that  is 
falted  or  fpiced.  Their  legs  fwell,  their  breath  is 
obftrudled,  and  few  of  them  furvive  this  diforder. 
The  greateft  part  die  of  fuffbcation,  after  having 
. fufFered  and  languilhed  for  feveral  months. 

The  thicknefs  of  their  blood,  which  appears  to 
be  the  fource  of  thefe  diforders,  may  proceed  from 

feveral 
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feveral  caufes.  One  of  the  principal,  is,  andoubt-  book 
edly,  the  melancholy  which  muft  leize  thefe  men  . r 
who  are  violently  tor’n  away  from  their  country, 
are  fettered  like  criminals,  who  find  themfelves 
all  on  a fudden  on  the  fea,  where  they  continue 
for  two  months  or  fix  weeks,  and  who,  from  the 
midft  of  a beloved  family,  pafs  under  the  yoke  of 
an  unknow’n  people,  from  whom  they  exped  the 
moft  dreadful  punilhments.  A fpecies  of  food, 
new  to  them,  and  difagreeable  in  itfelf,  difgufts 
them  in  their  paffage.  At  their  arrival  in  the 
iflands,  the  provifions  that  are  diftributed  to 
them,  are  neither  good  in  quality,  nor  fufficient 
to  fupport  them.  The  caffava,  which  is  particu- 
larly allotted  to  them,  is  very  dangerous  in  itfelf. 

The  animals  who  e,at  of  it  are  rapidly  .deflroycd, 
though  by  a contradidion,  which  is  often  found 
in  nature,  they  are  very  fond  of  it.  If  this  rppt 
doth  not  produce  fuch  fatal  effeds  among  man- 
kind, it  is  becaufe  they  do  not  make  ufe  of  it  .till 
all  it’s  poifon  hath  been  extraded  by  preparation. 

But  with  what  negligence  muft  not  thefe  pre- 
parations be  made,  when  fiaves  only  are  the  pb- 
jed  of  them. 

Art  hath  for  a long  time  been  employed  in 
endeavouring  to  find  out  fome  remedy  againft 
this  diforder  in  .the  ftomach.  It  has  been  found, 
after  feveral  experiments,  that  nothing  was  more 
falutary,  than  to  give  the  blacks  who  were  at*- 
tacked  with  it,  three  ounces  of  the  juice  of  a 
ciesof  colocynth,  with  almoft  a fimilardofe  of  a kind 
of  orade,  know’n  in  the  iflands  by  the  name  of /Vr- 
gon.  This  drink  is  preceded  by  a purgative,  which 
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^ confifts  of  half  a drachm  of  gumbooge  diluted  in 
milk,  or  in  honey-water. 

The  yaws,  which  is  the  fécond  diforder  pecu- 
liar to  Negroes,  and  which  accompanies  them 
from  Africa  to  America,  is  contraded  in  the 
birth,  or  by  communication  between  the  fexes. 
No  age  is  free  from  it  ; but  it  more  particularly 
attacks  at  the  periods  of  infancy  and  youth.  Old 
people  have  feldom  ftrength  fufficient  to  fupport 
the  long  and  violent  treatment  which  it  requires. 

There  are  faid  to  be  four  fpecies  of  yaws. 
The  yaws  with  pullules,  large  and  fmall,  as  in 
the  fmall  pox  j that  which  refembles  lentils  ; and 
laftly  the  red  yaws,  which  is  the  moft  dangerous 
of  all. 

The  yaws  attack  every  part  of  the  body,  but 
more  efpecialiy  the  face.  It  manifefts  itfelf  by 
granulated  red  fpots,  refembling  a rafberry. 
Thefe  fpots  degenerate  into  fordid  ulcers,  and 
the  diforder  at  length  afFefts  the  bones.  It  is 
not  in  general  attended  with  much  fenfibility. 

Fevers  feldom  attack  the  perfons  who  are  af- 
flidled  with  the  yaws  j they  eat  and  drink  as  ufual, 
but  they  have  an  almoft  infuperable  averfion  for 
every  kind  of  motion,  without  which,  however, 
no  cure  can  be  expedled. 

The  eruption  lafts  about  three  months  j the  pa- 
tients are  fed,  during  this  longfpace  of  time,  with 
the  Catalou,  or  Retmia  Brafilienjis^  with  rice,  drelTed 
without  either  greafe  or  butter,  and  the  only  drink 
which  is  allowed  them  is  water,  in  which  one  or 
other  of  thefe  vegetables  hath  been  boiled.  They 
muft  alfo  be  kept  very  warm,  and  made  to  ufe  every 
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fort  of  exercife  that  can  moft  powerfully  promote 
perfpiration. 

At  length  the  period  Comes,  when  it  is  riecef- 
fary  to  purge  ahd  bathe  the  patient,  and  to  ad- 
minifter  mercury  to  him,  both  internâlly  and  by 
friftion,  in  fiich  a manner  as  to  bring  oh  a gentle 
falivàtion.  Thé  èjffeft  of  this  temedy,  Which  is 
the  only  fpecific  againft  the  difeafe,  is  to  be  affifl:- 
ed  by  a diet  drink  made  with  herbs,  or  with  the 
fudorific  woods.  This  procefs  'müft  even  be  con- 
tinued for  a long  time  after  the  cure  is  confiderCd 
as  complete. 

The  ulcer,  which  hath  fervcd  as  a drain  dur- 
ing the  treatment,  is  not  always  clofed  at  the 
termination  even  of  the  diforder.  It  is  then  cur- 
ed with  red  precipitate,  and  a digeftive  oint- 
ment. 

The  Negroes  have  a peculiar  method  of  dry- 
ing up  their  pullules  ; they  apply  to  them  tile 
black  of  the  faucepans,  mixed  with  the  juice  of 
lemou  or  citron.  ' 

All  the  Negroes,  as  Well  male  as  female,  wlio 
Come  from  Guinea,  or  are  born  in  the  iflands, 
have  the  yaws  once  in  their  lives  : it  is  a difeafe 
they  mull  necelTarily  pafs  through;  but  there  is 
no  inltanceof  any  of  them  being  attacked  with  it 
a fécond  time,  after  having  been  radically  cured. 
The  Europeans  feldom  or  never  catch  this  difor- 
der, notwithftanding  the  frequent  and  daily  con- 
nedlion  which  they  have  with  the  Negro  women. 
Thefe  women  fuckle  the  children  of  the  white  peo- 
ple, but  do  not  give  them  the  yav/s.  How  is  it 
polTible  to  reconcile  thefe  fa(51:s,  which  are  incon- 
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^ ^ tfftible,  with  the  fyflem  which  phyficians  feem  to 

< ^ — ' have  adopted  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the 

yaws  ? Can  it  not  be  allowed,  that  the  femen, 
the  blood,  and  fkin  of  the  Negroes,  are  fufcepti- 
ble  of  a virus  peculiar  to  their  fpecies  ? The  caufe 
of  this  diforder,  perhaps,  is  the  fame  as  that 
which  occafions  their  colour:  one  difference  is 
. naturally  produftivc  of  another:  and  there  is  no 
being  or  quality  that  exifts  abfolutely  detached 
from  others  in  nature. 


In  what 
nianner  the 
condition  of 
(laves  might 
be  rendered 
more  fup- 
portable. 


But  whatever  this  diforder  may  be,  it  is  de- 
monftrated,  that  fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred 
thoufand  blacks,  who  are  now  difperfed  over  the 
European  colonies  of  the  New  World,  are  the 
tmfortunate  remains  of  eight  or  nine  millions  of 
flaves  that  have  been  conveyed  there.  This 
dreadful  deftrudlion  cannot  be  the  effedl  of  the 
climate,  which  is  nearly  the  fame  as  that  of  Africa, 
much  lefs  of  the  diforders,  to  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  all  obfervers,  but  few  fall  a facrifice.  It  muff 
therefore  originate  from  the  manner  in  which  thefe 
flaves  are  governed  : and  might  not  an  error  of 
this  nature  be  corredled  ? 

The  firft  ftep  neceffary  in  this  reformation 
would  be  to  attend  minutely  to  the  natural  and 
moral  ftate  of  man.  Thofe  who  go  to  purchafe 
blacks  on  the  coafts  of  fanage  nations  j thofe  who 
convey  them  to  America,  and  efpecially  thofe  who 
dire<ff  their  labours,  often  think  themfelves  oblig- 
ed, from  their  fituation,  and  frequently  too  for  the 
fake  of  their  own  fafety,  to  opprefs  thefe  wretched 
men.  The  heart  of  thofe  who  condudl  the  flaves  is 
loft  to  all  fenfe  of  companion,  is  ignorant  of  every 
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motive  to  enforce  obedience, except  thofe  of  fear  or 
feverity,  and  thefe  are  exercifed  with  all  the  fero- 
cious fpirit  of  a temporary  authority.  If  the  pro- 
prietors of  plantations  would  ceafe  to  regard  the 
care  of  their  Haves,  as  an  occupatiori  below  them, 
and  confider  it  as  an  office  to  which  it  is  their 

i 

duty  to  attend,  they  would  foon  difcard  thefe  er- 
rors that  arile  from  a fpirit  of  cruelty.  The  hif- 
tory  of  all  mankind  would  fhew  them,  that,  in  or- 
der to  render  flavery  ufeful,  it  is,  at  leaft,  necef- 
fary  to  make  it  eafy  ; that  force  doth  not  prevent 
the  rebellion  of  the  mind  j that  it  is  the  mafter’s 
intereft  that  the  Have  fnould  be  attached  to  life, 
and  that  nothing  is  to  be  expefted  from  him  the 
moment  that  he  no  longer  fears  to  die. 

This  principle  of  enlightened  rearon>  derived 
from  the  fentiments  of  humanifir,  would  contri- 
bute  to  the  reformation  of  fevéral  abufes.  Men 
would  acknowlege  the  neceffity  of  lodging, 
clothing,  and  giving  proper  food  to  beings  con- 
demned to  the  moH  painful  bondage  that  hath  ever 
exifted  fince  the  infamous  origin  of  Havcry.  They 
would  be  fenfible,  that  it  is  naturally  impoffible 
that  thofe  who  reap  no  advantage  from  their  own 
labours,  can  have  the  Hune  underftanding,  the 
fame ceconomy, the  fame  ai51:ivity,the  fame  ftrength, 
as  the  man  who  enjoys  the  produce  of  his  induftry. 
That  political  moderation  would  gradually  take 
place,  v/hich  confiHs  in  leHening  labour,  alle- 
viating punifnment,  and  rendering  to  man  part 
of  his  rights,  in  order  to  reap,  with  greater  cer- 
tainty, the  benefit  of  thofe  duties  that  are  impofed 
upon  him.  The  preiervation  of  a great  number 
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of  flavesj  whom  diforders  occafioned  by  vexa- 
tion or  regret  deprive  the  colonies  of,  would  be 
the  natural  confequence  of  fo  wife  a regulationy 
Far  from  aggravating  the  yoke  that  opprelTes 
them,  every  kind  of  attention  fliould  be  given  to 
make  it  eafy,  and  to  difllpate  even  the  idea  of  it, 
by  favouring  a natural  propenfity  that  feems  pecu- 
liar to  the  Negroes. 

Their  organs  are  extremely  fenfible  of  the 
powers  of  mufic.  Their  ear  is  fo  true,  that  in 
their  dances,  the  time  of  a fong  makes  them  fpring 
iip  a hundred  at  once,  ftriking  the  earth  at  the 
fame  inftant.  Enchanted,  as  it  were,  with  the 
voice  of  a finger,  or  the  tone  of  a ftringed  in- 
ftrument,  a vibration  of  the  air  is  the  fpirit  that 
adtuates  all  the  bodies  of  thefe  men  : a found  agi- 
tates, tranfporxs,  and  throws  them  into  extafies. 
In  their  common  labours,  the  motion  of  their 
arms,  or  of  their  feet,  is  always  in  cadence.  At 
all  their  employments  they  fing,  and  feem  always 
as  if  they  were  dancing.  Mufic  animates  their 
courage,  and  rouzes  them  from  their  indolence. 
The  marks  of  this  extreme  fenfibility  to  harmony 
are  vifible  in  all  the  mufcles  of  their  bodies,  which 
are  always  naked.  Poets  and  muficians  by  nature, 
they  make  the  words  fubfervient  to  the  mufic,  by 
a licence  they  arbitrarily  aflume  of  lengthening  or 
(liortening  them,  in  order  to  accommodate  them 
to  any  air  that  pleafes  them.  Whenever  any  ob- 
jefl:  or  incident  ftrikes  a Negro,  he  inftantly  makes 
it  the  fubjedl  of  a fong.  In  all  ages  this,  hath  been 
the  origin  of  poetry.  Three  or  four  words,  which 
arc  alternately  repeated  by  the  finger  and  the  ge- 
neral 
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neral  chorus,  fomecimes  conftitute  the  whole 
poem.  Five  or  fix  bars  of  mufic  compofe  the 
whole-length  of  the  fong.  A circumftance  that 
appears  fingular,  is,  that  the  fame  air,  though 
njerely  a continual  repetition  of  the  fame  tones, 
takes  entire  poffelfion  of  them,  makes  them  work 
or  dance  for  feveral  hours  : neither  they,  nor 
even  the  white  men,  are  difgufted  with  that  te- 
dious uniformity  which  thefe  repetitions  might 
naturally  occafion.  This  particular  attachment 
is  owen  to  the  warmth  and  expreflion  which  they, 
introduce  into  their  fongs.'  Their  airs  are  gene- 
rally double  time.  None  of  them  tend  to  infpire 
them  with  pride.  Thofe  intended  to  excite 
tendernefs,  prornote  rather  a kind  of  languor. 
Even  thofe  which  are  moft  lively,  carry  in  them 
a certain  exprelîîon  'of  melancholy.  This  is 
the  higheft  entertainrnent  to  minds  of  great  fen- 
hbility. 

So  ftrong  an  inclination  for  mufic  might  be- 
come a powerful  motive  of  adfion  under  the  di- 
rection of  fkilful  hands.  Feftivals,  games,  and 
rewards,  might  on  this  account  be  eftabiifhed 
among  them.  Thefe  amufements,  conduced 
with  judgment,  would  prevent  that  ftupidity  fo 
common  among  (laves,  eafe  their  labours,  and 
preferve  them  from  that  confiant  melancholy 
which  confumes  them,  and  Ihortens  their  days. 
After  having  provided  for  the  prefervation  of  the 
blacks  exported  from  Africa,  the  welfare  of  thofe 
who  were  born  in  the.iQands  themfelves,  would 
then  be  confidered. 
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The  Negroes  are  not  averfe  from  the  propaga- 
tion of  their  fpecies,  even  in  the  chains  of  flavery. 
But  it  is  the  cruelty  of  çhe  mafters  which  hath 
effectually  prevented  them  from  complying  with 
this  great  en4  of  nature.  Such  hard  labour  is 
required  from  Negro  women^  both  before  and 
after  their  pregnancy,  that  their  children  are  either 
abortive,  or  live  but  a Ihort  time  after  delivery. 
Mothers,  rendered  defperate  by  the  punilhments 
which  the  weaknefs  of  their  condition  occafions 
them,  fometimes  fnatch  their  children  from  the 
cradle,  in  order  to  ftrangle  them  in  their  arms, 
and  facrifice  them,  with  a fury  mingled  with  a fpi- 
rit  of  rpenge  and  cpmpaffion,  that  they  may  not 
become  the  property  of  their  cruel  mafters.  This 
barbarity,  the  horror  of  which  muft  be  wholly  im- 
puted to  the  Europeans,  will  perhaps  convince 
them  of  their  error.  Their  fenfibility  will  be 
rouzed,  and  engage  them  to  pay  a greater  atten- 
tion to  their  true  interefts.  They  will  find,  that 
by  committing  fuch  outrages  againft  humanity, 
they  injure  themfelvess  and  if  they  do  not  becomq 
the  benefactors  of  their,  flaves,  they  will  at  leaft 
ceafe  to  be  their  executioners. 


They  will,  perhaps,  refolve  to  fet  free  thofe 
mothers  who  fliall  have  brought  up  a confiderable 
number  of  children  to  the  age  of  fix  years.  The 
allurements  of  liberty  are  the  moft  powerful  thaç 
can  influence  the  human  heart.  The  Negro  wo- 
men, animated  by  the  hope  of  fo  great  a bleffing, 
to  which  all  would  afpire,  and  few  would  be  able 
i to  obtain,  would  make  negleCl  and  infamy  be 
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fucceeded  by  a virtuous  emulation  to  bring  up 
children,  whofe  number  and  prefervation  would 
fecure  to  them  freedom  and  tranquillity. 

After  having  taken  wife  meafures  not  to  de- 
prive their  plantations  of  thofe  fuccours  arifing 
from  the  extraordinary  fruitfulnefs  of  the  Negro’ 
women  j they  will  attend  to  the  care  of  conduct- 
ing and  extending  cultivation  by  means  of  popu- 
lation, and  without  foreign  expedients.  Every 
thing  invites  them  to  eftablifh  this  eafy  and  natur 
ral  fyftem. 

There  are  fome  powers,  whofe  fettlements  in 
the  American  ifles  every  day  acquire  extent,  and 
there  are  none  whofe  manual  labour  doth  not 
continually  increafe.  Thefe  lands,  therefore, 
conftantly  require  a greater  number  of  hands  to 
clear  them.  Africa,  where  all  Europeans  go  to 
recruit  the  population  of  the  colonies,  gradually 
furnifhes  them  with  fewer  men,  andfupplies  them 
at  the  fame  time  wiria  worfe  flaves,  and  at  a higher 
price.  This  fource  for  the  obtaining  flaves  will 
be  gradually  more  and  more  exhaufted.  But  were 
this  change  jn  trade  as  chimerical,  as  it  feems  to 
be  not  far  diftant,  it  is  neverthelefs  certain,  that  a 
great  number  of  flaves  draw’n  out  of  a remote 
region,  perifli  in  their  palTage,  or  in  the  New 
World  j and  that  when  they  come  to  America 
they  are  fold  at  a very  advanced  price  ; that  there 
are  few  of  them  whofe  natural  term  of  life  is  not 
Ihortened;  and  that  the  greater  part  of  thofe  who 
attain  a wretched  old  age,  are  extremely  ignorant, 
and  being  accuftomed  from  their  infancy  to  idle- 
nefs,  are  frequently  veiy  unfit  for  the  employ- 
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^ rnents  to  which  they  are  deftined,  and  are  in  a 
9 continual  flate  of  defpondency,  on  account  of 
their  being  feparated  from  their  country.  If  we 
do  not  miftake  in  our  opinion,  cultivators  born  in 
the  American  iOands  themfelves,  always  breath- 
ing their  native  air,  brought  up  without  any  other 
expence  than  what  confifts  in  a cheap  food;,  habi- 
tuated in  early  life  to  labour  by  their  own  parents, 
endowed  with  a fufficient  fhare  of  underftanding, 
or  a lingular  aptitude  for  all  the  ufeful  arts  j fuch 
cultivators  cannot  but  be  preferable  to  Haves  that 
have  been  fold,  and  live  in  a ftate  of  perpetual 
exile  and  reftraint. 

The  method  of  fubftituting  in  the  place  of  fo- 
reign Negroes  thofe  of  the  colonies  themfelves,  is 
yery  obvious.  It  wholly  konfifts  in  fuperintend- 
jng  the  black  children  that  are  born  in  the  iflands, 
in  confining  to  their  workhoufes  that  multitude 
of  Haves  who  carry  about  with  them  their  worth- 
leffnefs,  their  licgntioufnefs,  and  the  luxury  and 
infolence  of  their  mafters,  in  all  the  towns  and 
ports  of  Europe  j but  above  all,  in  requiring  of 
navigators  who  fiequent  the  African  coafts, 
that  they  Hiould  form  their  cargo  of  an  equal 
number  of  men  and  women,  or  even  of  a majority 
of  women,  during  fome  years,  in  order  to  reduce 
that  difproportion  v/hich  prevails  between  the 
two  fexes. 

This  laft  precaution,  by  putting  the  pleafures 
of  love  within  the  reach  of  all  the  blacks,  would 
contribute  to  their  eafe  and  multiplication.  Thefe 
jjnhappy  men,  forgetting  the  weight  of  their 
chains,  would  with  tranfport  fee  themfelves  live 
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again  in  their  children.  The  majority  of  them  book. 
are  faithful,  even  to  death,  to  thofe  Negro  women  ■ 
whom  love  and  Qavery  have  alTigned  to  them  for 
their  companions  i they  treat  them  with  that  comr 
paflion  which  the  wretched  mutualfy  derive  from 
one  another,  even  in  the  rigour  of  their  condition  j 
they  comfort  them  under  the  load  of  their  em- 
ployments; they  fympathize,  at  lead,  with  them, 
when,  through  excefs  of  labour,  or  want  of  food, 
the  mother  can  only  offer  her  child  a bread  that  is 
dry,  or  bathed  in  her  tears.  The  women,  on 
their  part,  though  tied  down  to  no  reftridions  of 
chaflity,  are  fixed  in  their  attachments  ; provided 
that  the  vanity  of  being  beloved  by  white  people 
does  not  render  them  inconftant.  Unhappily  this 
is  a temptation  to  infidelity,  to  which  they  have 
too  often  opportunities  to  yield. 

Those  who  have  inquired  into  the  caufes  of 
this  tafte  for  black  women,  which  appears  to  be 
fo  depraved  in  the  Europeans,  have  found  it  tq 
arife  from  the  nature  of  the  climate,  which,  under 
the  torrid  zone,  irrefiftibly  excites  men  to  the 
pleafures  of  love;  the  facility  of  gratifying  this 
infurmountable  inclination  without  reftraint,  and 
without  the  trouble  of  a long  purfuit;  from  a 
certain  captivating  attraction  of  beauty,  difcover- 


able  in  black  women,  as  foon  as  cudom  hath  once 
reconciled  the  eye  to  their  colour;  but  princi- 
pally from  a warmth  of  conditution,  which  gives 
them  the  power  of  infpinng  and  returning  the 
mod  ardent  tranfports.  Thus  they  revenge  them- 
felves,  as  it  were,  for  the  humiliating  defpondency 
pf  their  condition,  by  the  violent  and  inordinate 
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pafTion  which  they  excite  in  their  maftcrsj  nor 
do  our  ladies  in  Europe  poffefsj,  in  a more  ex- 
alted degree,  the  art  of  wafting  and  running  out 
large  fortunes  than  the  Negro  women.  But  thofe 
of  Africa  have  the  fuperiority  over  thofe  of 
Europe,  in  the  real  pafTion  they  have  for  the  men 
who  purchafe  them.  The  happy  difcovery  and 
prevention  of  confpiracies  that  would  have  de- 
ftroyed  all  their  oppreftbrs  by  the  hands  of  their 
flaves,  hath  been  often  owen  to  the  faithful  at- 
tachment of  thefe  Negro  women.  The  double 
tyranny  of  thefe  unworthy  ufurpers  of  the  eftates 
and  liberty  of  fuch  a number  of  people,  deferved,' 
doubtlefs,  fuch  a punifhment. 

We  will  not  here  fo  far  debafe  ourfelves  as  to 
enlarge  the  ignominious  lift  of  thofe  writers  who 
devote  their  abilities,  to  juftify  by  policy  what 
is  reprobated  by  morality.  In  an  age  where  fo 
many  errors  are  boldly  expofed,  it  would  be  un- 
pardonable to  conceal  any  truth  that  is  interefting 
to  humanity.  If  whatever  we  have  hitherto  ad- 
vanced hath  feemingly  tended  only  to  alleviate 
the  burthen  of  flavery,  the  reafon  is,  that  it  was 
firft  neceftary  to  give  fome  comfort  to  thofe  un- 
happy beings,  whom  we  cannot  fet  free  ; and 
convince  their  oppreflbrs  that  they  are  cruel  tq 
the  prejudice  of  their  real  interefts.  But,  in  the 
mean  time,  until  fome  confiderable  revolution 
fhall  make  the  evidence  of  this  great  truth  felt,  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  purfue  this  fubjeft  fur- 
ther. We  fhall  then  firft  prove,  that  there  is  no" 
reafon  of  ftate  that  can  authorife  fiavery.  We 
fhall  npt  be  afraid  to  cite  to  the  tribunal  of  reafon 
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4nd  juftice  thofe  governments  which  tolerate  this  ^ 
cruelty,  or  which  even  are  not  afhamed  to  make 
it  the  bafis  of  their  power. 

Slayery  is  a ftate  in  which  a man  hath  lofl:, 
either  by  force  or  by  convention,  the  property  of 
his  own  perfon,  and  of  whom  a mafter  can  dif: 
pofe  as  of  his  own  effe6ls. 

This  odious  ftate  was  unknow’n  in  the  firft 
ages.  Men  were  all  equals;  but  that  natural 
equality  did  hot  laft  long,  As  there  was  not  yet 
any  regular  form  of  government  eftablifhed  to 
maintain  focial  order  ; as  none  of  the  lucrative 
profelTions  exifted,  which  the  progrefs  of  civilifa- 
tion  hath  fince  introduced  among  the  nations, 
the  ftrongeft,  or  the  moft  artful,  loon  feized  upon 
the  beft  territories  ; and  the  weakeft,  and  lefs 
cunning,  were  obliged  to  fubmit  to  thofe  who 
were  able  to  feed  and  to  defend  them.  This 
ftate  of  dependence  was  tolerable.  In  the  fimpli- 
city  of  ancient  manners,  there  was  no  great  dif- 
ference between  a mafter  and  his  fervants.  Their 
drefs,  their  food,  their  lodging,  were  almoft  alike. 
If,  at  any  time,  the  fuperior,  impetuous  and  vio- 
lent, as  favages  generally  are,  gave  way  to  the 
ferocioufnefs  of  his  charader,  this  was  a tranfitory 
a6l:,  which  made  no  alteration  in  the  habitual 
■ ftate  of  things.  But  this  arrangement  did  not 
long  fubfift.  Thofe  who  commanded,  readily 
accuftomed  themfelves  to  believe,  that  they  were 
of  a fuperior  nature  to  thofe  who  obeyed.  They 
kept  them  at  a diftance,  and  debafed  them. 
'|!’his  contempt  was  attended  with  fatal  conle- 
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quénces;  the  idea  of  confidering  thefe  unfortu- 
nate people  as  flaves  grew  familiar  j and  they 
became  really  fo.  Each  mafter  difpofed  of  them 
in  the  manner  which  was  the  moft  favourable  to 
his  interelt  and  to  his  palTions.  A mafter  who 
had  no  further  irfe  for  their  labour,  fold  or  ex- 
changed them  : and  he  who  was  defirous  of  in- 
creafing  the  number  of  them,  encouraged  them 
to  multiply. 

When  focieties,  become  more  ftrong  and  more 
numerous,  acquired  a knowlege  of  the  arts  and 
of  commerce  ; the  weak  found  a fupport  in  the 
magiftrate,  and  the  poor  found  refources  in  the 
feveral  branches  of  induftry.  They  both  emerged, 
by  degrees,  from  the  kind  of  neceffity  they  had 
experienced  of  fubmitting  to  flavery,  in  order  to 
procure  fubfiilence.  The  cuftom  of  putting  one’s 
felf  in  the  power  of  another,'  became  every  day 
lefs  frequent,  and  liberty  was  at  length  confidered 
as  a precious  and  unalienable  property. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  laws,  which  were  im- 
perfeft  and  ferocious,  ftill  continued,  for  fome 
time,  to  impofe  the  penalty  of  fervitude.  As  in 
the  times  of  profound  ignorance,  the  fatisfadion 
of  the  offended  perfon  was  the  only  aim  which  an 
ill-contrived  authority  propofed,  thofe  who  had 
infringed  the  principles  of  juftice,  with  regard  to 
the  perfon  who  accufed  them,  were  given  up  to 
him.  The  tribunals  were  afterwards  determined 
by  more  extenfive  and  more  ufeful  views.  Every 
crime  appeared  to  them,  and  with  reafon,  an 
offence  againft  focicty  i and  the  criminal  be^ 
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came  the  Have  of  the  flare,  which  difpofed  of  ® ^ 

him  in  the  manner  moft  advantageous  for  the 
public  good.  At  that  period  there  were  no 
other  captives,  except  thofe  acquired  in  war. 

Before  a power  was  eftablifhed  to  maintaiii 
order,  the  contefts  between  individuals  were  very 
frequent,  and  the  conqueror  never  failed  to  re- 
duce the  vanquiflied  to  a ftate  of  fervitude.  This 
cuflom  continued  for  a long  time,  in  the  dif- 
putes  between  nations,  becaufe,  as  each  com- 
batant took  the  field  at  his  own  expence,  he 
remained  mafter  of  the  prifoners  he  had  taker! 
himfelf,  or  of  thofe  which,  in  the  divifion  of 
the  fpoil,  were  given  to  him  as  a reward  fOr  his 
aflions.  But  when  the  armies  became  mercei* 
nary,  the  government,  who  were  at  the  expence 
of  the  war,  and  who  ran  the  rifk  of  the  event, 
appropriated  to  themfelves  the  fpoils  of  the 
enemy,  of  which  the  prifoners  were  always  the 
moft  important  part.  It  was  then  neceflary  to 
purchafe  flaves  from  the  ftate,  or  from  the  neigh- 
bouring favage  nations.  Such  was  the  pracftice 
of  the  Greeks,  and  of  the  Romans,  and  of  all 
people  who  chofe  to  increafe  their  enjoyments, 
by  this  inhuman  and  barbarous  cuftom. 

Europe  relapfed  again  into  the  chaos  of  the 
primary  ages,  when  the  people  of  the  North 
fubverted  the  coloftal  empire,  which  had  been 
raifed,  with  fo  much  glory,  by  a warlike  and 
politic  republic.  Thefe  barbarians,  who  had 
had  flaves  in  the  midft  of  their  forefts,  multiplied 
them  prodigioufly  in  the  provinces  which  they 
invaded.  Not  only  thofe  who  were  taken  in 
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arms,  were  reduced  to  fervitude,  this  ' humi- 
liating ftate  became  alfo  the  portion  of  citizens, 
who  cultivated  quietly  at  home  the  arts  which 
flourifh  in  times  of  peace.  However,  the 
number  of  freemen  was  more  confiderable  in 
the  fubdued  countries,  during  the  time  that  the 
conquerors  remained  faithful  to  the  form  of 
government  which  they  had  thought  proper  to 
eftablilh,  in  order  to  contain  their  new  fub- 
jefts,  and  to  protefl  them  from  foreign  invafions. 
But,  no  fooner  had  this  fingular  inftitution,  which 
colle6led  a nation,  commonly  difperfed,  into  a 
conftantly  (landing  army,  loft  it’s  influence  j no 
fooner  had  the  fortunate  affinities  which  united 
the  meaneft  foldier  of  this  powerful  body  to  their 
King,  or  to  their  General,  ceafçd  to  exift,  than 
a fyftem  of  univerfal  oppreffion  was  eftablifhedi 
There  was  no  longer  any  remarkable  diftinclion 
between  thofe  who  had  preferved  their  independ- 
ence, and  thofe  who  had  for  a long  time  groaned 
under  the  yoke  of  flavery. 

The  men  who  were  free,  whether  they  were 
inhabitants  of  the  towns,  or  of  the  country,  re- 
dded upon  the  king’s  domains,  or  upon  the  ter- 
ritories of  fome  baron.  All  thofe  who  were  in 
polTeffion  of  fiefs,  pretended,  in  thofe  times  of 
anarchy,  that  a man  who  enjoyed  no  diftindlion 
from  birth,  whoever  he  might  be,  could  only 
polTefs  a precarious  kind  of  property,  which  had 
originally  proceeded  from  their  liberality.  This 
prejudice,  perhaps,  the  moft  extravagant  that 
hath  ever  afflicted  the  human  fpecies,  perfuaded 
the  nobles  that  they  could  never  be  guilty  of 
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injuftice,  whatever  were  the  obligations  they 
might  impofe  upon  fo  bafe  an  order  of  beings. 
According  to  thefe  principles,  they  were  not 
allowed  to  abfent  themfelves,  without  leave,  from 
their  native  country.  They  were  not  allowed  to 
difpofe  of  their  property,  either  by  will,  or  by 
any  other  act  made  in  their  life-time  ; and  their 
Lord  was  their  undoubted  heir,  when  they  died 
without  leaving  any  pofterity,  or  when  this  pofte- 
rity  were  fixed  in  another  part  of  the  country. 
They  were  not  allowed  to  appoint  guardians  to 
their  children  j and  the  liberty  of  marrying  was 
granted  to  thofe  only  who  had  purchafed  it.  So 
much  was  it  apprehended  that  the  people  lliould 
acquire  an  infight  on  their  rights  and  interefis, 
that  the  liberty  of  learning  to  read  was  one  of 
the  favours  granted  with  the  moft  reluftance. 
They  were  compelled  to  the  moft  humiliating 
vaftalages.  The  taxes  which  were  impofed  upon 
them  were  arbitrary,  unjuft,  opprefiive,  and  de- 
ftrueftive  of  the  fpiric  of  adfivity  and  induftry. 
They  were  obliged  to  bear  the  tyrant’s  expences 
when  he  arrived  ; their  provifions,  their  furni- 
ture, their  flocks,  were  all  abandoned  to  pillage. 
If  a lav/-fuit  was  begun,  it  was  not  pofllble  to 
end  it  in  an  amicable  manner,  becaufe  this  me- 
thod would  have  deprived  the  lord  of  the  rights 
that  were  to  accrue  to  him  from  the  fentence. 
Every  kind  of  exchange  between  individuals  was 
prohibited,  at  the  period  when  the  lord  of  the 
manor  chofc  himfelf  to  fell  the  provifions  wnicli 
they  had  collefled,  or  which  they  had  even  pur- 
chafed. Such  was  the  ftace  of  opprelfion  under 
, which 
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which  the  clafs  of  people  groaned  who  were  the 
lead  ill-treated.  If  any  of  the  vexations  we  have 
juft  given  an  account  of,  were  unknow*n  in  cer- 
tain places,  others  were  fubftituted  to  them  which 
were  often  more  intolerable. 

Some  towns  in  Italy,  which  by  fortunate 
chance  had  acquired  the  pofteflion  of  fome 
branches  of  commerce,  were  the  firft  to  be 
aftiamed  of  fuch  a fituation  ; and  their  riches  fur- 
niftied  them  with  the  means  of  fliakins;  off  the 
yoke  of  their  feeble  defpots.  Others  purchafed 
their  liberty  of  the  Emperors,  who,  in  the  courfe 
of  the  bloody  and  lading  difputes  which  they  had 
with  the  Popes,  and  with  their  vafials,  thought 
themfelves  exceedingly  fortunate  to  fell  privi- 
leges, which  the  date  of  their  affairs  did  not  per- 
mit them  to  refufe.  Some  princes  were  even 
prudent  enough  to  facrifice  that  part  of  their  au- 
thority, which  the  ferment  excited  in  men’s  minds, 
made  them  forefee  that  they  fhould  foon  be  de- 
prived of.  Several  of  thefe  towns  remained  in- 
fulatedj  but  the  majority  united  their  interefts. 
All  of  them  formed  political  focieties,  governed 
by  laws  which  had  been  dilated  by  the  citizens 
themfelves. 

The  fuccefs  with  which  this  revolution  in  so- 
vernment  was  attended,  furprlzed  the  neighbour- 
ing nations.  In  the  mean  while,  as  the  kings,  and 
barons  who  oppreffed  them,  were  not  compelled 
by  circumftances  to  give  up  their  fovereignty, 
they  contented  themfelves  with  granting  to  the 
towns  in  their  dependence  valuable  and  conft- 
derable  immunities.  They  were  authorized  to 
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furround  themfelves  with  walls,  to  bear  arms,  and 
to  pay  no  more  than  a regular  and  moderate  tri- 
bute. Liberty  was  fo  effential  a point  of  their 
conftitution,  that  whenever  a bondfman  took  re- 
fuge among  them,  he  became  a citizen,  if  he  was 
not  claimed  during  the  courfe  of  the  year.  Thefe 
communities,  or  municipal  bodies,  profpered  in 
proportion  to  their  pofition,  their  population,  and 
their  induftry. 

While  the  condition  of  men,  reputed  free, 
was  fo  fortunately  improved,  that  of  the  Haves 
remained  the  fame  ; that  is  to  fay,  the  mofl: 
deplorable  which  it  is  poflible  to  conceivcé 
Thefe  wretched  people  belonged  fo  entirely 
to  their  mailers,  that  they  fold  or  exchanged 
them  at  pleafure.  They  were  not  allowed  any 
kind  of  property,  even  out  of  their  favings,  when- 
ever a fixed  fum  was  affigned  them  for  their  fub- 
fiftence.  They  were  put  to  the  torture  for  the 
fmalleft  mifdemeanor.  They  might  be  puniflied 
with  death,  without  the  interference  of  the  magi- 
iirate.  Marriage  was  for  a long  time  forbidden  to 
them  the  connexions  between  the  two  fexes  were 
illegal  Î they  were  tolerated,  and  even  encouraged, 
but  they  were  not  honoured  with  the  nuptial  bene- 
diclion.  The  condition  of  the  children  was  the 
fame  as  that  of  their  fathers  j they  were  born, 
they  lived,  and  they  died  in  flavery.  In  mod  of 
the  courts  of  judicature,  their  tefiimony  was  not 
admitted  againft  a free  man.  They  were  obliged 
to  wear  a particular  drefs  j and  this  humiliating 
dillinXion  recalled  every  moment  to  their  minds 
•the  ignominy  of  their  exiftence.  To  complete 
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thefe  misfortunes,  the  fpir’it  of  the  feudal  fyftem 
oppofed  the  disfranchifement  of  this  'fpecies  of 
mcn^  A generous  mafter  might  indeed  break  the 
bonds  of  his  domeftic  flaves  whenever  he  chofej 
but  innumerable  formalities  were  required  to 
change  the  fituation  of  the  flaves  which  belonged 
to  thé  glebe.  According  to  a maxim  generally 
received,  a vaffal  could  not  diminifli  the  value  of 
the  fief  which  he  had  received  ; and  the  releafing 
of  any  of  it’s  cultivators  was  diminifhing  it.  This 
obftacle  muft  neceflTarily  have  retarded,  but  could 
not  entirely  prevent  the  revolution,  and  for  the 
following  reafon  : 

The  Germans,  and  the  other  conquerors,  had 
appropriated  immenfe  domains  to  themfelves  at 
the  time  of  their  invafion.  The  nature  of  thefe 
eftates  did  not  allow  them  to  be  difmembered. 
From  that  time  it  became  impoflible  for  the  pro- 
prietor to  retain  all  his  flaves  under  his  own  in- 
fpeftion,:  and  he  was  compelled  to  difperfe  them 
over  the  foil  they  were  to  cultivate.  Their  dif- 
tance  preventing  their  being  overlooked,  it  was 
thought  proper  to  encourage  them  by  rewards 
proportioned  to  their  labour.  Thus  gratifications, 
which  mofl:  commonly  confifted  of  a greater  or  lefs 
confiderable  part  of  the  produce  of  the  lands,  were 
added  to  their  ufual  maintenance. 

By  this  arrangement  the  villains  formed  a kind 
of  aflbciation  with  their  mailers.  The  riches 
which  they  acquired  in  this  advantageous  market 
enabled  them  to  offer  a fixed  rent  for  the  grounds 
with  which  they  were  intrulled,  upon  condition 
that  the  overplus  Ihould  belong  to  them.  As  the 
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lords  acquired  by  thefé  meansi  without  rifk  or 
lineafinefs,  from  their  pofleffions,'  as  much,  or 
more  iricome>  than  they  had  formerly  obtained, 
this  pradtice  gained  credit,  and  was  foon  univer- 
fally  adopted^  It  was  no  longer  the  interefl:  of 
the  proprietor  to  attend  to  flaves  who  cultivated 
at  their  own  expence,  and  who  were  exadt  in  their 
payments.  Thus  ended  this  perfonal  flavery. 

It  fometimes  happened,  that  a bold  enter- 
prifing  man,  who  had  laid  out  confiderable  funds 
on  his  farm,  was  driven  from  it  before  he  had 
reaped  the  fruits  of  his  advances.  This  inconve- 
nience occafioned  the  requifition  of  leafes  for  fe^ 
veral  years.  They  were  extended,  in  procefs  of 
time,  to  the  whole  life  of  the  cultivator,  and  were 
often  fettled  upon  his  moft  diftantpofterity.  This 
was  the  termination  of  real  flaveryi 

This  great  change,  brought  on  in  a manner 
by  itfelf,  was  haftened  by  a caufe  which  deferves 
to  be  obferved.  All  the  European  governments 
were  then  ariftocratici  The  chief  of  every  re-^ 
public  was  perpetually  at  war  with  his  barons. 
Being  for  the  moft  part  unable  to  refift  them  by 
force,  he  was  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  arti- 
fice. That  artifice,  which  was  employed  to  the 
greateft  advantage,  was  to  protedt  the  flaves 
againft  the  tyranny  of  their  mailers,  and  to  iin-^ 
dermine  the  power  of  the  nobles,  by  diminifhing 
the  dependence  of  their  fubjedls.  It  is  not  im- 
probable but  that  fome  Kings  favoured  the  fpiric 
of  liberty,  from  the  only  motive  of  general  uti- 
lity j but  moll  of  them  were  vifibly  induced  to 
adopt  this  fortunate  policy,  more  on  account  of 
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^ their  perfonal  iriterefts,  than  from  principles  of  hu- 
f manity  and  benevolence. 

However  this  may  be,  the  revolution  was  fo 
complete,  that  liberty  became  more  general 
throughout  the  greatert;  part  of  Europe,  than  it 
had  been  in  any  climate,  or  in  any  age.  In  all 
antient  governments,  in  thofe  even  which  are 
always  propofed  to  us  as  models,  moft  of  the 
people  were  condemned  to  a fhameful  and  cruel 
fervitude.  The  more  the  focieties  acquired  know- 
lege,  riches,  and  power,  the  more  did  the  num- 
ber of  flaves  increafe,  and  the  more  deplorable 
became  their  fate.  Athens  reckoned  twenty  vaf- 
fals  to  one  citizen.  The  difproportion  was  ftill 
greater  at  Rome,  become  the  miftrefs  of  the  uni- 
verfe.  In  both  the  republics,  flavery  was  carried 
to  the  utmoft  excefs  of  fatigue,  of  mifery,  and  of 
ignominy.  Since  it  hath  been  abolilhed  among 
us,  the  people  are  infinitely  more  happy,  even 
under  the  moft  defpotic  empires,  than  they  were 
formerly  under  the  beft  regulated  democracies. 

But  no  fooner  was  domeftic  liberty  revived  in 
Europe,  than  it  was  annihilated  in  America.  The 
Spaniards,  whom  the  waves  firft  caft  upon  thefe 
ftiores  of  the  New  V/orld,  did  not  imagine  riiey 
owed  any  duties  to  a fet  of  men  who  were  not  of 
their  complexion,  and  who  did  not  praélife  their 
cuftoms  or  their  religion.  They  confidered  them 
only  as  the  inftruments  of  their  avarice,  and 
loaded  them  v;ith  irons.  Thefe  weak  men,  who 
had  not  the  habit  of  labour,  foon  expired  among 
the  vapours  of  the  mines,  or  in  other  occupa- 
tions almoft  as  deftruftive.  Slaves  were  then  fent 
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for  from  Africa.  Their  number  hath  increafed, 
in  proportion  as  the  cultivations  have  been  ex- 
tended. The  Portugueze,  the  Dutch,  the  Eng- 
lifh,  the  French,  the  Danes,  all  thefe  nations, 
whether  free  or  enflaved,  have  fought,  without 
remorfe,  an  increafe  of  fortune  in  the  labours,  the 
blood,  and  the  defpair  of  thefe  unfortunate  peo- 
ple. What  a horrid  fyftem  ! 

Liberty  is  the  property  of  one^s  felf.  Three 
kinds  of  it  are  diftinguifhed.  Natural  liberty, 
civil  liberty,  and  political  liberty  ; that  is  to  fay, 
the  liberty  of  the  individual,  the  liberty  of  the 
citizen,  and  the  liberty  of  a nation.  Natural  li- 
berty is  the  right  granted  by  nature  to  every  man 
to  difpofe  of  himfelf  at  pleafure.  Civil  liberty  is 
the  right  which  is  infured  by  fociety  to  every  citi- 
zen, of  doing  every  thing  which  is  not  contrary 
to  the  laws.  Political  liberty  is  the  ftate  of  a 
people  who  have  not  alienated  their  fovereignty, 
and  who  either  make  their  own  laws,  or  who 
conftitute  a part  in  the  fyftem  of  their  legif- 
lation. 

The  firft  of  thefe  liberties  is,  after  reafon,  the 
diftinguiftiing  chara(fteriftic  of  man.  Brutes  are 
chained  up,  and  kept  in  fubjeftion,  becaufe  they 
have  no  notion  of  what  is  juft  or  unjufr,  no  idea 
of  grandeur  or  meannefs.  But  in  man,  liberty  is 
the  principle  of  his  vices  or  his  virtues.  None 
but  a free  man  can  fay,  I will^  or  / will  not  -,  and 
confequently  none  but  a free  man  can  be  worthy 
of  praife,  or  be  liable  to  ceniure. 

Without  liberty,  or  the  property  of  one’s  own 
body,  and  the  enjoyment  of  one’s  mind,  no  man 
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B o o K can  be  either  a hufband,  a father,  a relation,  or 
a friend  ; he  hath  neither  a country,  a fellow  ci- 
tizen,  nor  a God.  The  flave,  impelled  by  the 
wicked  man,  and  who  is  the  inftrument  of  his 
wickednefs,  is  inferior  even  to  the  dog,  let  loofe 
by  the  Spaniard  upon  the  American;  for  con- 
fcience,  which  the  dog  hath  not,  ftill  remains 
with  the  man.  He  who  bafely  abdicates  his  li- 
berty, giv.es  timfelf  up  to  remorfe,  and  to  the 
greateft  mifery  which  can  be  experienced  by  a 
thinking  and  fenfible  being.  If  there  be  not  any 
power  under  the  heavens,  which  can  change  my 
nature  and  reduce  me  to  the  ftate  of  brutes,  there 
is  none  which  can  difpofe  of  my  liberty.  God 
is  my  father,  and  not  my  mafter;  I am  his  child, 
and  not  his  flave.  How  is  it  poflâble  that  I 
lliould  grant  to  political  power,  what  I refufe  to 
divine  omnipotence  ? 

Will  thefe  eternal  and  immutable  truths,  the 
foundation  of  all  morality,  the  bafis  of  all  ra- 
tional government,  be  contefted  ? They  will,  and 
the  audacious  argument  will  be  didtated  by  bar- 
barous and  fordid  avarice.  Behold  that  proprietor 
of  a velTel,  who  leaning  upon  his  defk,  and  with 
the  pen  in  his  hand,  regulates  the  number  of 
enormities  he  may  caufe  to  be  committed  on  the 
Coafts  of  Guinea;  who  confiders  at  leifure,  what 
number  of  firelocks  he  fliall  want  to  obtain  one 
Negro,  what  fetters  will  be  necelTary  to  keep  him 
chained  on  board  hisfhip,  what  whips  will  be  requir- 
ed to  make  him  work;  who  calculates  with  coolnefs, 
every  drop  of  blood  which  the  flave  mufl:  necef- 
farily  expend  in  labour  for  him,  and  how  much 
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it  will  produce;  who  confiders  whether  a Negro 
woman  will  be  of  more  advantage  to  him  by  her 
feeble  labours,  or  by  going  through  the  dangers 
of  child-birth.  You  fliudder  ! — If  there  exifted 
any  religion  which  tolerated,  or  which  gave  only 
a tacit  fandtion  to  fuch  kind  of  horrors;  if,  abforb- 
ed  in  fome  idle  or  feditious  queftions,  it  did  not 
inceflantly  exclaim  againft  the  authors  or  the  in- 
ftruments  of  this  tyranny  ; if  it  fliould  confider  it 
as  a crime  in  a Have  to  break  his  chains;  if  it 
fhould  fuffer  to  remain  in  it’s  community,  the 
iniquitous  judge  who  condemns  the  fugitive  to 
death;  if  fuch  a religion,  I fay,  exifted,  ought 
not  the  minifters  of  it  to  be  fuffbcated  under  the 
ruins  of  their  altars  ? 

Men  or  demons,  which  ever  you  are,  will 
you  dare  to  juftify  the  attempts  you  make  againft 
my  independence,  by  pleading  the  right  of  the 
ftrongeft?  What,  is  not  the  man  who  wants  to 
enflave  me,  guilty  ? Doth  he  only  make  ufe  of 
his  rights  ? Where  are  thefe  rights  ? Who  hath 
ftamped  them  with  a charadter  facred  enough  to 
filence  mine  ? I hold  from  nature  the  right  of 
defending  myfelf,  and  it  hath  not  given  thee 
that  of  attacking  me.  If  thou  doft  think  thyfelf 
authorifed  to  opprefs  me,  becaufe  thou  art 
ftronger  or  more  dextrous  than  I am,  complain 
not  if  my  vigorous  arm  ftiall  rip  up  thy  bolbm 
in  fearch  of  thy  heart.  Complain  not,  when 
in  thy  tor’n  entrails,  thou  fhalt  feel  that  death 
which  I (hall  have  conveyed  into  them  with  thy 
food.  I am  ftronger  or  more  dextrous  than  thou 
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art  ; be  the  victim  in  thy  turn,  and  expiate  the 
crime  of  having  been  an  oppreflbr.  > 

But,  it  is  alleged,  that  in  all  regions,  and  in 
all  ages,  flavery  hath  been  more  or  lefs  eftabliih- 
.ed. 

I GRANT  it;  but  what  doth  it  fignify  to  me, 
what  other  people  in  other  ages  have  done  ? Are 
we  to  appeal  to  the  cuftoms  of  antient  times,  or 
to  our  confcience  ? Are  we  to  liften  to  the  fug- 
eeftions  of  interelt,  of  infatuation,  and  of  bar- 
barifm,  rather  than  to  thofe  of  reafon  and  of 
juftice?  If  the  univerfality  of  a pradtice  were' ad- 
mitted as  a proof  of  it’s  innocence,  we  Ihould 
then  have  a complete  apology  for  ufurpations, 
conquefts,  and  for  every  fpecies  of  oppreffion. 

But  the  antients,  it  is  faid,  thought  themfelves 
to  be  mailers  of  the  lives  of  their  Oaves  ; and  we, 
become  more  humane,  difpofe  only  of  their  li- 
berty and  of  their  labours,' 

It  is  true,  the  progrefs  of  knowlege  hath  en- 
lightened the  minds  of  all  modern  legiflators  upon 
|:his  important  point.  All  codes  of  laws,  without 
exception,  have  exerted  themfelves  for  the  prefer- 
vation  of  man,  even  of  him  who  languifhes  in  aftate 
of  flavery.  They  have  agreed,  that  his  exiftence 
fhould  be  put  under  the  protedlion  of  the  magif- 
trates,  and  that  the  tribunals  ofjuftice  alone  fhould 
be  able  to  hallen  the  end  of  ip.  But  hath  this  law, 
the  moll  facred  of  all  focial  inllitutions,  ever  been 
put  in  force?  Is  not  America  peopled  with  atro- 
cious colonifts,  who  infolently  ufurp  the  rights  of  the 
fovereign,  and  deftroy  by  the  fvvord,  or  by  fire,  the 
unfortunate  vidlims  of  their  avarice  ? Doth  not 

this 
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ihis  facrilegious  infradion  of  the  laws,  to  the 
iifgrace  of  all  Europe,  ftill  remain  unpuniflied  ? 

I challenge  any  defender  or  panegyrifl:  of  our  hu- 
manity and  of  our  juftice,  to  adduce  an  inftance 
of  any  one  of  thefe  aflaflins  haying  loft  their  life 
upon  a fcaffold. 

Let  us  fuppofe,  that  the  regulations,  which, 
according  to  the  panegyrift,  do  fo  much  honour 
to  our  age,  be  ftridly  obferved?  will  the  Have 
be,  on  that  account,  much  lefs  an  object  of  com- 
pafTion  ? What!  does  not  the  mafter,  who  dif- 
pofes  of  my  ftrength  at  his  pleafure,  likewife  dif- 
pofe  of  my  life,  which  depends  on  the  voluntary 
and  proper  ufe  of  my  faculties?  What  is  exift- 
ence  to  him,  who  has  not  the  difpofal  of  it  ? I 
cannot  kill  my  flave;  but  I can  make  him  bleed 
under  the  whip  of  an  executioner  j I can  over- 
whelm him  with  forrows,  drudgery,  and  want  j I 
can  injure  him  every  way,  and  fecretly  undermine 
the  principles  and  fprings  of  his  life  ; I can  fmo- 
ther,  by  flow  punilhments,  the  wretched  infant 
which  a Negro  woman  carries  in  her  womb.  Thus 
the  laws  proted  the  flave  againft  a violent  death, 
only  to  leave  to  my  cruelty  the  right  of  making 
him  die  by  degrees.  The  right  of  flavery  is  in 
fad,  that  of  perpetrating  all  forts  of  crimes; 
thofe  crimes  which  invade  property  ; for  flaves 
are  not  fuffered  to  have  any  even  in  their  own 
perfons:  thofe  crimes  which  deftroy  perfonal 
iafety  ; for  the  flave  may  be  facrificed  to  the  ca- 
price of  his  mafter  : thofe  crimes  which  make  mo- 

clefty  Ihudder. My  blood  rifes  at  thefe  horrid 

images.  I deteft,  I abhor  the  human  fpecies, 
. q compofed 
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compofed  only  of  vi(5lims  and  executioners  j and 
if  it  is  never  to  become  better,  may  it  be  anni- 
hilated ! 

But  thefe  Negroes,  fay  they,  are  a race  of 
rnen  born  for  flavery  j their  difpofitiohs  are  nar- 
row, treacherous,  and  wicked  j they  themfelves 
allow  the  fuperiority  of  our  underftandings,  and 
almofl;  acknowlege  the  jiiftice  of  our  authority. 

The  minds  of  the  Negroes  are  con  traded  j be- 
caufe  flavery  deftroys  all  the  fprings  of  the  foul. 
They  are  wicked;  but  not  fufficiently  fo  with 
you.  They  are  treacherous;  becaufe  they  are 
under  no  obligation  to  fpeak  truth  to  their  ty- 
rants. They  acknowlege  the  fuperiority  of  our 
underftandings,  becaufe  we  have  perpetuated 
their  ignorance  : they  allow  the  juftice  of  our 
authority,  becaufe  we  have  abufed'  their  weak- 
nefs.  As  it  was  impoftible  for  us  to  maintain  our 
fuperiority  by  force,  we  have,  by  a criminal 
policy,  had  recourfe  to  cunning.  We  have  al- 
moft  perfiiaded  them  that  they  were  a fingular 
fpecies,  born  only  for  dependence,  for  fubjedion, 
for  labour,  and  for  chaftifement.  We  have  ne- 
gleded  nothing  that  might  tend  to  degrade  thefe 
unfortunate  people,  and  we  have  afterwards  up- 
braided them  for  their  meannefs. 

But  thefe  Negroes,  it  is  further  urged,  were 
born  flaves. 

Barbarians,  will  you  perftiade  me,  that  a 
man  can  be  the  property  of  a fovereign,  a fon 
the  property  of  a father,  a wife  the  property  of  a 
hufband,  a domeftic  the  property  of  a mafter,  a, 
Negro  the  property  of  a planter  ? 
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Proud  and  difdainful  being,  who  do’ft  difa-  ® 

vow  thy  brethren,  wilt  thou  never  perceive  that  c 

this  contempt  recoils  upon  thyfelf?  Jf  thou  do’ft 

wifh  that  thy  pride  Ihould  be  ennobled,  exert  a 

fufîîcient  elevation  of  mind,  to  make  it  confifl;  in 

the  necelTarv  affinities  which  thou  haft  with  thefe 
» ^ * ■ 

unfortunate  men  whom  thou  do’ft  debafe. 

One  common  father,  an  immortal  foul,  a fu- 
ture ftate  of  felicity,  fuch  is  thy  true  glory,  and 
fuch  likewife  is  their’s. 

But,  it  is  government  itfelf  that  fells  the 

n^ves. 

How  did  the  ftate  acquire  that  right  ? Let  the 
magiftrate  be  ever  fo  abfolute,  is  he  proprietor 
of  the  fubjedls  fubmitted  to  his  empire  ? Hath  he 
any  further  authority,  but  that  with  which  he  is 
intrufted  by  the  citizen  ? And  have  any  people 
ever  had  the  privilege  of  difpofing  of  their  li- 
berty ? 

But  thefe  Haves  have  fold  themfelves.  If  they 
belong  to  themfelves,  they  have  a right  to  dif- 
pofe  of  themfelves.  It  is  his  bufinefs  to  put  a 
price  on  his  liberty  j and  when  that  is  fettled, 
whoever  gives  him  the  money,  hath  acquired  a 
legal  right  over  him. 

No  man  hath  the  right  of  felling  himfelf  j bc- 
caufe  he  hath  no  right  to  accede  to  every  thing 
which  an  unjuft,  violent,  and  depraved  mafter 
might  require  of  him.  He  is  the  property  of 
God,  who  is  his  firft  mafter,  and  from  whofe 
authority  he  is  never  releafed.  The  man  who 
fells  him,  makes  a deceitful  bargain  with  his 
purchafer,  becaufe  he  lofes  his  own  value.  And 
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® ^ money,  as  foon  as  it  is  paid  to  him,  remains, 

V — ' with  his  perfon,  in  the  hands  of  his  mafter. 
What  property  can  a man  be  in  poflefTion  of, 
who  hath  given  up  every  right  of  property  ? 
Nothing  can  belong  to  him  who  hath  agreed 
to  have  nothing.  He  cannot  even  have  virtue, 
honefty,  nor  a will  of  his  own.  The  man  who 
hath  reduced  himfelf  to  the  condition  of  a de- 
ftrudiive  weapon,  is  a madman,  and  not  a flave. 
A man  may  fell  his  life,  in  the  fame  manner  as  a 
foldier  does,  but  he  cannot  as  a Have  ; and 
this  conftitutes  the  difference  of  the  two  condi- 
tions. 

But  thefe  flaves  had  been  taken  in  war,  and 
would  have  been  murdered  if  we  had  not  in- 
terfered. 

Would  there  have  been  any  wars  without 
you  ? Are  not  the  diffentions  among  thofe  people 
owen  to  yourfelves  ? Do  you  not  carry  deftruc- 
tive  weapons  to  them  ? Do  you  not  infpire  them 
with  the  defire  of  ufing  them  ? Will  your  vef- 
fels  never  forfake  thofe  deplorable  fhores,  till  after 
the  deftrudion  of  the  miferable  race  who  inhabit 
them  ? Why  do  you  not  fuffer  the  vi£lor  to  make 
what  ufe  he  choofes  of  his  viiflory  j and  why  do 
you  become  his  accomplice.? 

But  they  were  criminals,  who  deferved  death, 
or  the  greateft  punifhments,  and  were  condemned 
in  their  own  country  to  flavery.  Are  you  then 
the  executioners  of  the  people  of  Africa  ? Befide, 
who  was  it  that  condemned  them  ? Do  you  not 
know,  that  in  a defpotic  Rate  there  is  no  criminal 
but  the  tyrant?  The  fubject  of  an  abfolute  prince 

is 
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is  the  fame  as  the  (lave  in  a ftate  repugnant  to  book 
nature^  Every  thing  that  contributes  to  keep  a ■ 
man  in  fuch  a ftate,  is  an  attempt  againfl:  his  per- 
fon.  Every  power  which  fixes  him  to  the  tyranny 
of  one  man,  is  the  power  of  his  enemies  : and  all 
thofe  who  are  about  him,  are  the  authors  or 
abettors  of  this  violence.  His  mother,  who 
taught  him  the  firft  Icfifons  of  obedience;  his 
neighbour,  who  fet  him  the  example  of  it;  his 
fuperiors,  who  compelled  him  into  this  ftate  j 
and  his  equals,  who  led  him  into  it  by  their  opi- 
nion : all  thefe  are  the  mihifters  and  inftruments 
of  tyranny.  The  tyrant  can  do  nothing  of  him- 
felf  ; he  is  only  the  primum  mobile  of  thofe  efforts 
which  all  his  fubjedts  exert  to  their  own  mutual 
oppreffion.  He  keeps  them  in  a ftate  of  perpe- 
tual war,  which  renders  robberies,  treafons, 
affaffi nations  lawful.  Thus,  like  the  blood  which 
flows  in  his  veins,  all  crimes  originate  from  his 
heart,  and  return  thither  as  to  their  primary 
fource.  Caligula  ufed  to  fay,  that  if  the  whole 
human  race  had  had  but  one  head,  he  fhould  have 
taken  pleafure  in  cutting  it  off.  Socrates  would 
have  faid,  that  if  all  crimes  were  heaped  upon  one 
head,  that  Ihould  be  the  one  which  ought  to  be 
ftricken  off. 

But  they  enjoy  more  felicity  in  America,  than 
they  did  in  Africa. 

Wherefore  then  are  thefe  Oaves  conftantly 
fighing  after  their  own  country  ? Why  do  they 
relume  their  liberty  as  foon  as  they  are  able? 

Why  do  they  prefer  deferts,  and  the  fociety  of 
wild  beafts,  to  a condition  that  appears  to  you 

fo 
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To  mild  ? Why  doth  defpair  induce  them  to  de- 
ftroy  themfelves,  or  to  poifon  you  ? Why  do 
their  women  fo  frequently  procure  abortion,  in 
order  that  their  children  may  not  partake  of  their 
melancholy  deftiny  ? When  you  fpeak  to  us  of 
the  happinefs  of  your  flaves,  you  are  falfe  to 
yourfelves,  and  you  deceive  us.  It  is  the  utrhbft 
pitch  of  extravagance  to  attempt  to  transform  fo 
ftrange  a barbarity  into  an  aft  of  humanity. 

But  it  is  urged,  that  in  Europcj  as  well  as  in 
America,  the  people  ate  flaves.  The  only  ad- 
vantage we  have  over  the  Negroes  is,  that  we  carl 
break  one  chain  to  put  on  another. 

It  is  but  too  true  j moft  nations  are  enflaved. 
The  multitude  is  generally  facrificed  to  the  paf- 
fions  of  a few  privileged  opprefTors.  There  is 
fcarce  a region  know’ni  where  a man  can  flatter 
himfelf  that  he  is  mafter  of  his  perfon,  that  he 
can  difpofe,  at  pleafure,  of  his  inheritance  j and 
that  he  can  quietly  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  induf- 
try.  Even  in  thofe  countries  that  are  leafl:  under 
the  yoke  of  fervitude>  the  citizen  deprived  of 
the  produce  of  his  labour,  by  the  warits  incef- 
fantly  renewed  of  a rapacious  or  needy  govern- 
ment, is  continually  reftrained  in  the  moft  lawful 
means  of  acquiring  felicity*  Liberty  is  ftifled  in 
all  parts,  by  extravagant  fuperftitions,  by  bar- 
barous ciiftoms,  and  by  obfolete  laws*  It  will 
one  day  certainly  rife  again  from  it’s  allies.  In 
proportion  as  morality  and  policy  fliall  be  im- 
proved, man  will  recover  his  rights.  But  where- 
fore, while  we  are  waiting  for  thefe  fortunate 
times,  and  thefe  enlightened  ages  of  profperity, 

wherefore 
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wherefore  muft  there  be  an  unfortunate  race, 
to  whom  even  the  comfortable  and  honourable 
name  of  freeman  is  denied,  and  who,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  inftability  of  events,  muft  be  de- 
prived of  the  hope  even  of  obtaining  it  ? What- 
ever, therefore,  may  be  faid,  the  condition  of 
thefe  unfortunate  people  is  very  different  from 
our’s. 

The  laft  argument  which  hath  been  ufed  in 
juftification  of  flavery,  hath  been  to  fay,  that  it 
was  the  only  method  which  could  be  found  to  lead 
Negroes  to  the  bleffings  of  eternal  life,  by  the 
great  benefit  of  baptifm. 

O BENEFICENT  Jesus  ! how  IS  it  poflîble  that 
thy  mild  maxims  could  have  been  perverted  to 
juftify  fuch  an  infinite  number  of  horrid  afls  ? If 
the  Chriftian  religion,  did  really  thus  give  a lanc- 
tion  to  the  avarice  of  empires,  it’s  fanguinary 
tenets  ought  for  ever  to  be  profcribed.  It  fhould 
either  be  abolifjied,  or  it  fhould  difavow,  in  the 
face  of  the  whole  univerfe,  the  enormities  that 
are  imputed  to  it.  Let  not  it’s  minifters  be  ap- 
prehenfive  of  difplaying  too  much  enthufiafm 
upon  fuch  a fubjefl.  The  more  they  fhall  be  in- 
flamed upon  it,  the  better  will  they  ferve  their 
caufe.  Tranquillity  would  be  criminal  in  them, 
and  wifdom  will  break  forth  in  their  tranfports. 

The  man  who  defends  the  fyftem  of  flavery, 
will  undoubtedly  complain,  that  we  have  not  al- 
lowed to  his  arguments  all  the  energy  of  which 
they  were  fufceptible.  This  may  poffibly  be. 
Who  is  the  man,  who  would  proftitute  his  talents 

in  the  defence  of  the  moft  abominable  of  all 

caufes. 
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caufeSj  or  who  would  employ  his  eloquence, 
he  had  any,  in  the  juftification  of  a multitude  of 
murders  already  committed,  and  of  a multitude 
of  others  ready  to  be  perpetrated  ? Executioner 
of  thy  brethren,  take  thyfelf  the  pen  in  thy  hand 
if  thou  dareft,  quiet  the  perturbations  of  thy  con- 
fcience,  and  harden  thine  accomplices  in  their 
crimes. 

I COULD  have  refuted  with  greater  energy,  and 
more  at  large,  the  arguments  I. had  to  combat  j 
but  the  fubje6t  was  not  worth  the  pains.  Are 
many  exertions  due,  or  mufl;  the  utmoft  intenfe- 
nefs  of  thought  be  beftowed  upon  him  who  doth 
not  fpeak  as  he  thinks  ? Would  not  the  filence 
of  contempt  be  more  fuitable,  than  difputewith 
him  who  pleads  for  his  own  intercft  againft  juftice 
and  againft  his  own  convidlion  ? 

I HAVE  already  faid  too  much  for  the  honeft 
and  feeling  man.  I fliall  never  be  able  to  fay 
enough  for  the  inhuman  trader. 

Let  us,  therefore,  haften  to  fubftitute  the  light 
of  reafon  and  the  fentiments  of  nature  to  the 
blind  ferocioufnefs  of  our  anceftors.  Let  us  break 
the  bonds  of  fo  many  viftims  to  our  mercenary 
principles,  fliould  we  even  be  obliged  to  difcard 
a commerce  which  is  founded  only  on  injuftice, 
and  the  objefl  of  which  is  luxury. 

But  even  this  is  not  neceflary^  There  is  no 
occafion  to  give  up  thofe  convenieneies  which 
cuftom  hath  fo  much  endeared  to  us.  We  may 
draw'  them  from  Africa  itfelf.  The  mod  valu- 
able of  them  are  indigenous  there,  and  it  would 
be  an  eafy  matter  to  naturalize  the  others.  Can 

there 
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there  be  a doubt,  that  a people  who  fell  their  o p k 
children  in  order  to  fatisfy  fome  tranfient  capri-  ■ -/  ^ 

ces,  would  determine  to  cultivate  their  lands, 
that  they  might  enjoy,  habitually,  all  the  advan- 
tages of  a virtuous  and  well-regulated  fociety  ? 

Perhaps  it  would  not  even  be  impoffible  to 
obtain  thefe  produdlions  from  the  colonies  with- 
out peopling  them  with  flaves.  The  provifions 
might  be  gathered  by  the  hands  of  free  people, 
and  would  from  that  time  be  confumed  without 
remorfe. 

In  order  to  obtain  this  end,  which  is  generally 
confidered  as  chimericalj  it  would  not  be  neceff 
fary,  according  to  the  ideas  of  an  enlightened 
man,  to  releafe  from  their  chains  thofe  unfortu-»' 
nate  people^  who  are  either  born,  or  have  grow’n 
old  in  fervitude.  Thefe  ftupid  men  who  would 
not  have  been  prepared  for  fuch  a change  of 
fituation,  would  be  incapable  of  conducfting 
themfelves>  they  would  fpend  their  lives  in  habi- 
tual indolence,  or  in  the  commilTion  of  all  kinds 
of  crimes.  The  great  benefit  of  liberty  mufh  be 
preferved  for  their  pofterity,  and  even  that  with 
fome  modifications.  Thefe  children,  till  they 
attain  their  twentieth  year,  Ihould  belong  to  the 
mafters  of  the  manufadlure  or  plantation  where 
they  were  born,  in  order  that  he  may  be  reim- 
burfed  the  expences  which  he  will  have  been  ob- 
liged to  incur  for  bringing  them  up.  The  five 
following  years  they  fhould  liill  be  obliged  to, 
ferve  him,  but  for  a ftipulated  falary  fettled  by 
the  law.  After  this  time  they  flioula  be  inde- 
pendent, provided  their  conduct  had  not  deferved 
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® ^ much  cenfure.  If  they  fhould  have  been  guilty 

' — V— ' of  any  weighty  crime,  they  fhould  be  con- 
demned by  the  magiftrates  to  public  labour  for  a 
more  or  lefs  confiderable  time.  A hut  fhould 
be  given  to  the  new  citizens,  with  ground  fuffi- 
cient  to  make  a fmall  garden,  and  the  treafury 
fliould  be  at  the  expence  of  this  eftablifhment. 
No  regulation  fhould  deprive  thefe  men,  become 
free,  of  the  power  of  extending  the  property 
which  fhall  have  been  gratuitoufly  bellowed  upon 
them.  To  put  fuch  reftraints  upon  their  adlivity 
and  their  intelligence,  would  be  to  lofe,  by  abfurd 
laws,  the  fruits  of  fo  laudable  an  inflitution. 

This  arrangement,  according  to  all  appear- 
ances, would  be  attended  with  the  happieft  effefts. 
The  population  of  the  blacks,  which  is  at  prefent 
checked  by  the  regret  of  bringing  into  the  world 
none  but  beings  who  are  condemned  to  misfor- 
tune and  infamy,  will  make  a rapid  progrefs. 
This  offspring  will  be  moft  tenderly  taken  care  of 
by  thofe  very  mothers,  who  often  took  inexpref- 
fible  delight  in  ftifling  them,  or  in  feeing  them 
perifh.  Thefe  men,  accuffomed  to  occupation, 
in  expectation  of  certain  liberty,  and  who  will  not 
have  an  extent  of  property  fufficient  for  their  fub- 
fiflence,  will  fell  their  labours  to^  whorafoever 
would  be  inclined  or  able  to  pay  for  them.  Their 
work  will  indeed  cofl  more  than  that  of  the  flaves, 
but  it  will  alfo  be  more  profitable.  A greater 
degree  of  labour,  will  give  a greater  abundance 
of  productions  to  the  colonies,  which  will  be  en- 
abled by  their  riches,  to  acquire  a greater  quan- 
tity of  merchandize  from  the  mother  country. 
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Is  it  then  apprehended,  that  the  facility  of  ac-  ® ^ 

tjuiring  fubfiftence  without  labour,  on  a foil  natu-  1— 
rally  fertile,  and  of  difpenfing  with  the  want  of 
clothes,  would  plunge  thefe  men  in  idlenefs?' 

Why  then  do  not  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  con- 
fine  themfelves  to  fuch  labours  as  are  of  indif- 
penfible  necefiity  ? Why  do  they  exhauft  their 
powers  in  laborious  employments  which  tend  only 
to  the  gratification  of  a few  momentary  fancies  ? 

There  are  amongfl:  us  a thoufand  profeflions, 
fome  more  laborious  than  others,  which  owe 
their  origin  to  our  inftitutions.  Eluman  laws 
have  given  rife  to  a variety  of  fa6litious  wants, 
which  otherwife  would  never  have  had  an  exift- 
ence.  By  difpofing  of  every  fpecies  of  property 
according  to  their  capricious  inftitutions,  they  have 
fubjecfted  an  infinite  number  of  people  to  the  im- 
perious will  of  their  fellow-creatures,  fo  far  as 
even  to  make  them  fing  and  dance  for  fubfiftence. 

We  have  amongft  us  beings,  formed  like  our- 
felves,  who  have  confented  to  bury  themfelves  un- 
der mountains,  in  order  to  furniih  us  with  metals, 
and  with  copper,  which  may  perhaps  poifon  us  : 
why  do  we  imagine  that  the  Negroes  are  lefs  dupes 
and  lefs  foolilh  than  the  Europeans  ? 

While  we  are  reftoring  thefe  unhappy  beings 
to  liberty,  we  muft  be  careful  to  fubjedf  them  to 
our  laws  and  manners,  and  to  offer  them  our  fu- 
perfluities.  We  muft  give  them  a country,  give 
them  interefts  to  ftudy,  productions  to  cultivate, 
and  articles  of  confumption  agreeable  to  their  re- 
fpeCtive  caftes,  and  our  colonies  will  never  want 
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hands,  which  being  eafed  of  their  chains,  will 
become  more  adive  and  robuft. 

In  order  to  overturn  the  whole  fyliem  of  flave- 
ry,  which  is  fupported  by  paffions  fo  univerfal, 
by  laws  fo  authentic,  by  the  emulation  of  fuch 
powerful  nations,  by  prejudices  ftill  more  power- 
ful, to  what  tribunal  fliall  we  refer  the  caufe  of 
humanity,  which  fo  many  men  are  in  confederacy 
to  betray?  Sovereigns  of  the  earth,  you  alone  can 
bring  about  this  revolution.  If  you  do  not  fport 
with  the  reft  of  mortals,  if  you  do  not  regard  the 
power  of  kings  as  the  right  of  a fuccefsful  plun- 
der, and  the  obedience  of  fubjefls  as  artfully  ob- 
tained from  their  ignorance,  refledl  on  your  own 
obligations.  Refufe  the  fandlion  of  your  autho- 
rity to  the  infarhous  and  criminal  traffic  of  men 
turned  into  fo  many  herds  of  cattle,  and  this  trade 
will  ceafe.  For  once  unite,  for  the  happinefs  of 
the  world,  thofe  powers  and  defigns  which  have 
been  fo  often  exerted  for  it’s  ruin.  If  fome  one 
among  you  would  venture  to  found  the  expecta- 
tion of  this  opulence  and  grandeur  on  the  gene- 
rofity  of  all  the  reft,  he  inftantly  becomes  an  ene- 
my of  mankind,  who  ought  to  be  deftroyed.  You 
may  carry  fire  and  fword  into  his  territories.  Your 
armies  vvill  foon  be  infpired  with  the  facred  en- 
thufiafm  of  humanity.  You  will  then  perceive 
what  difference  virtue  makes  between  men  who 
fuccour  the  oppreffed,  and  mercenaries  who  ferve 
tyrants. 

But  what  am  I faying?  Let  the  ineffectual  calls 
of  humanity  be  no  longer  pleaded  with  the  peo- 
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pie  and  their  mafters  : perhaps,  they  have  never 
been  attended  to  in  any  public  tranlaflions.  If 
then,  ye  nations  of  Europe,  interefi:  alone  can 
exert  it’s  influence  over  you,  liften  to  me  once 
more.  Your  flaves  Hand  in  no  need  either  of 
your  generofity  or  your  counfels,  in  order  to  break 
the  facrilegious  yoke  of  their  opprefllon.  Nature 
fpeaks  a more  powerful  language  than  philofophy, 
or  intereft:.  Already  have  two  colonies  of  fugi- 
tive Negroes  been  eftabliflied,  to  whom  treaties 
and  power  give  a perfect  fecurity  from  your  at- 
tempts. Thefe  are  fo  rrjany  indications  of  the 
impending  (form,  and  the  Negroes  only  want  a 
chief,  fufficiently  courageous,  to  lead  them,  o,n  to 
vengeance  and  flaughter. 

WitERÇ  is  this  great  man,  whom  nature  owes 
to  her  afflidled,  opprelTed,  and  tormented  chil- 
dren ? Where  is  he  ? He  will  undoubtedly  ap- 
pear, he  will  fhew  himfelf,  he  will  lift  up  the  fa- 
cred  ftandard  of  liberty.  This  venerable  fignal 
will  colleft  around  him  the  companions,  of  his 
misfortunes.  They  will  rufh  on  with  more  impe- 
tuofity  than  torrents;  they  will  leave  behind  them, 
in  all  parrs,  indelible  traces  of  their  jufl;  refent- 
ment.  Spaniards,  Portugueze,  Englifh,  French, 
Dutch,  all  their  tyrants  will  become  the  viclims 
of  fire  and  fword.  The  plains  of  America  will 
fuck  up  with  tranfport  the  blood  which  they  have 
fo  long  expected,  and  the  bones  of  fo  many 
wretches,  heaped  upon  one  another,  during  the 
courfe  of  fo  many  centuries,  will  bound  for  joy. 
T’lie  Old  World  will  join  it’s  plaudits  to  thofe  of 
the  New.  In  all  parts  the  nai'tie  of  the  hero,  who 
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fhall  have  reftored  the  rights  of  the  human  fpe- 
cies  will  be  bleft  ; in  all  parts  trophies  will  be 
cre61;ed  to  his  glory.  Then  will  the  black  code  be 
no  more  j and  the  white  code  will  be  a dreadful 
one,  if  the  conqueror  only  regards  the  right  of 
reprifals. 

Till  this  revolution  fhall  take  place,  the  Ne- 
groes groan  under  the  opprefiion  of  labours,  the 
defcription  of  which  cannot  but  intereft  us  more 
and  more  in  their  deftiny. 

The  foil  of  the  American  idands  hath  little  re- 
femblance  to  our’s.  It’s  produdlions  are  very  dif- 
ferent, as  well  as  the  manner  of  cultivating  them. 
Except  fome  pot-herbs,  nothing  is  Ibw’n  there  -, 
every  thing  is  planted. 

Tobacco  being  the  firft  produdfion  that  was 
cultivated,  as  it’s  roots  do  not  ftrike  deep,  and  the 
lead  injury  deflroys  them,  a fimple  harrow  was 
only  employed  to  prepare  the  lands  which  were 
to  receive  it,  and  to  extirpate  the  noxious  weeds 
^’hich  v/ould  have  choaked  it.  This  cuftom  ftill 
prevails. 

When  more  troublefome  cultures  began  to  be 
attended  to,  and  which  were  lefs  delicate,  the  hoe 
was  made  ufe  of  to  work  and  weed  j but  it  was 
not  employed  over  the  whole  extent  of  ground 
that  was  to  be  cultivated.  It  was  thought  fufii- 
cient  to  dig  a hole  for  the  reception  of  the  plant. 

The  inequality  of  the  ground,  moft  commonly 
full  of  hillocks,  probably  gave  rife  to  this  cuftom. 
It  might  be  apprehended,  that  the  rains,  which 
always  fall  in  torrents,  fliould  deftroy,  by  the  ca- 
vities they  make,  the  land  that  had  been  turned 
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up.  Indolence,  and  the  want  of  means  at  the 
time  of  the  firft  fettlements,  extended  this  practice 
to  the  moll  level  plains,  and  cuftom,  which  no  one 
ever  thought  of  deviating  from,  gave  a fandlion 
to  it.  At  length  fome  planters,  who  were  adven- 
turous enough  to  difcard  former  prejudices, 
thought  of  ufing  the  plough,  and  it  is  probable, 
that  this  method  will  become  general  wherever 
it  lhall  be  found  pradlicable.  It  has  every  cir- 
cumftance  in  it’s  favour  that  can  make  it  defir- 
able. 

All  the  lands  of  the  iflands  were  virgin  lands, 
when  the  Europeans  undertook  to  clear  them. 
The  firft  that  were  occupied,  have  for  a long  time 
yielded  lefs  produce  than  they  did  in  the  begin- 
ning. Thofe  which  have  been  fucceftively  clear- 
ed, are  likewife  more  or  lefs  exhaufted,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  period  of  their  firft  cultivation. 
Whatever  their  fertility  at  firft  might  have  been, 
they  all  lofe  it  in  procefs  of  time,  and  they  will 
foon  ceafe  to  requite  the  labours  of  thofe  who 
cultivate  them,  if  art  be  not  exerted  to  aftift  na- 
ture. 

It  is  a principle  of  agriculture  generally  ad- 
mitted by  naturalifts,  that  the  earth  becomes  fer- 
tile only  in  proportion  as  it  can  receive  the  influ- 
ence of  the  air,  and  of  all  thofe  meteors  which 
are  direéled  by  this  powerful  agent,  luch  as  fogs, 
dews,  and  rains.  Continual  tillage  can  only  pro- 
cure this  advantage  to  it  : the  iflands  in  particu- 
lar conftantly  require  it.  The  wet  feafon  muft 
be  chofen  for  turning  up  the  ground,  the  drynefs 
of  which  would  be  an  impediment  to  fertility, 
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Ploughing  cannot  be  attended  with  any  inconve- 
nience in  lands  that  are  level.  One  might  pre- 
vent the  danger  of  having  fhelving  grounds  de- 
ftroyed  by  ftorrns,  by  making  furrows  tranfverl'ely, 
on  a line  that  fliould  crofs  that  of  the  Hope  of  the 
hillocks.  If  the  declivity  were  fo  fteep  that  the 
cultivated  grounds  could  be  carried  away,  not- 
withftanding  the  furrows,  fmall  drains,  fomething 
deeper,  might  be  added  for  the  fame  purpofe  at 
particular  diftances,  which  would  partly  break  the 
force  and  velocity  that  the  fteepnefs  of  the  hills 
adds  to  the  fall  of  heavy  rains. 

The  utility  of  the  plough  would  not  be  merely 
limited  to  the  producing  a greater  portion  of  the 
vegetable  juice  in  plants  j it  would  make  their 
produce  the  more  certain.  The  iflands  are  the 
regions  of  infects  : their  multiplication  there  is  fa- 
voured by  a confiant  heat,  and  one  race  fucceeds 
another  without  interruption.  The  extenfive  ra- 
vages they  make  are  well  know^n.  Frequent  and 
fucceffive  ploughing  would  check  the  progrefs  of 
this  devouring  race,  difturb  their  re-produc- 
tion, kill  great  numbers  of  them,  and  deftroy 
greatell  part  of  their  eggs.  Perhaps,  this  ex- 
pedient would  not  be  fufficient  againll  the  rats 
which  fhips  have  brought  from  Europe  into  Ame- 
rica, where  they  have  increafed  to  that  degree, 
that  they  often  deftroy  one-third  of  the  crops. 
The  induftry  of  flaves  might  alfo  be  called  in  to 
aftift,  and  their  vigilance  might  be  encouraged  by 
fome  gratification. 

TwEufeofthe  plough  would  probably  intro- 
duce the  cuftom  of  manuring}  it  is  already  know*n 
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on  the  greatefl  part  of  the  coaft.  The  manure  ® 
there  in  ufe  is  called  Varech,  a kind  of  fea-plant,  v 
which,  when  ripe,  is  detached  from  the  water,  and 
driven  on  the  ftrand  by  the  motion  of  the  waves  : 
it  is  very  produftive  of  fertility;  but  if  employed 
without  previous  preparation,  it  communicates  to 
the  fugar  a difagreeable  bitternefs,  which  muft 
arife  from  the  faits  that  are  impregnated  with  oily 
particles  abounding  in  fea-plants.  Perhaps,  in  or-, 
der  to  take  off  this  bitter  tafte,  it  would  only  be 
neceffary  to  burn  the  plant,  and  make  ufe  of  the 
allies.  The  faits  being  by  this  operation  detached 
from  the  oily  particles,  and  triturated  by  vegeta- 
tion, would  circulate  more  freely  in  the  fugar-cane, 
and  impart  to  it  purer  juices. 

The  interior  parts  of  this  country  have  not  till 
lately  been  dunged.  Neceffity  will  make  this 
praftice  become  more  general  ; and  in  time  the 
foil  of  America  will  be  affifted  by  the  fame  me- 
thods of  cultivation  as  the  foil  of  Europe  ; but 
with  more  difficulty.  In  the  illands  where  herds 
of  cattle  are  not  fo  numerous,  and  where  there  is 
feldom  the  convenience  of  ftables,  it  is  neceffary 
to  have  recourfe  to  other  kinds  of  manure,  and 
multiply  them  as  much  as  poffible,  in  order  to  ' 
compenfate  the  quality  by  the  quantity.  The 
greateft  refource  will  always  be  found  in  the  weeds, 
ffom  which  ufeful  plants  muft  be  conftantly  freed. 
Thefe  muft  be  collecfted  together  in  heaps,  and 
left  to  putrify.  The  colonifts  who  cultivate  coffee, 
have  fet  the  example  of  this  pracftice  j but  with 
that  degree  of  indolence  which  the  heat  of  the 
climate  occafions  in  all  manual  labour.  A pile  of 
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weeds  is  heaped  up  at  the  bottom  of  the  coffee- 
trees,  without  regarding  whether  thefe  weeds, 
which  they  do  not  even  take  the  trouble  of  cover- 
ing with  earth,  heat  the  tree,  and  harbour  the  in- 
feds  that  prey  upon  it.  They  have  been  equally 
negligent  in  the  management  of  their  cattle. 

All  the  domeftic  quadrupeds  of  Europe  were 
imported  into  America  by  the  Spaniards}  and  it 
is  from  their  fettlements  that  the  colonies  of  other 
nations  have  been  lupplied.  Excepting  hogs, 
which  are  found  to  thrive  bell  in  countries 
abounding  with  aquatic  produdions,  infeds  and 
reptiles,  and  are  become  larger  and  better  tailed, 
all  thefe  animals  have  degenerated,  and  the  few 
that  remain  in  the  iflands  are  very  fmall.  Though 
the  badnefs  of  the  climate  may  contribute  fome- 
thing  to  this  degeneracy,  the  want  of  care  is,  per- 
haps, the  principal  caufe.  They  always  lie  in  the 
open  field.  They  never  have  either  bran  or  oats 
given  them,  and  are  at  grafs  the  whole  year. 
The  colonifts  have  not  even  the  attention  of  di- 
viding the  meadows  into  feparace  portions,  in 
order  to  make  their  cattle  to  pafs  from  one  into 
the  other.  They  always  feed  on  the  fame  fpot, 
without  allowing  the  grafs  time  to  fpring  up 
again.  Such  paftures  can  only  produce  weak 
and  watery  juices.  Too  quick  a vegetation  pre- 
vents them  from  being  properly  ripened.  Hence 
the  animals,  deftined  for  the  food  of  man,  afford 
only  flelh  that  is  tough  and  flabby. 

Those  animals,  which  are  referved  for  labour, 
do  but  very  little  fervice.  The  oxen  draw  but 
light  loads,  and  that  not  all  day  long.  They  are 
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always  four  in  number.  They  are  not  yoked  by  B o o k 
the  head,  but  by  the  neck,  after  the  Spanifh  cuf-  ^ j 
tom.  They  are  not  ftimulated  by  the  goad,  but 
driven  by  a whip;  and  are  diredcd  by  two 
drivers. 

When  the  roads  do  not  allow  the  ufe  of  car- 
riages, mules  are  employed  inftead  of  oxen.  Thefe 
are  faddled  after  a Ampler  method  than  in  Europe, 
but  much  inferior  to  it  in  ftrength.  A mat  is  fixed 
on  their  back,  to  which  two  hooks  are  fufpended 
on  each  fide,  the  firft  that  are  cafually  met  with 
in  the  woods.  Thus  equipped,  they  carry,  at 
moft,  half  the  weight  that  European  horfes  can 
bear,  and  go  over  but  half  the  ground  in  the 
fame  time. 

The  pace  of  their  horfes  is  not  fo  flow:  they 
have  preferved  fomething  of  the  fleetnefs,  fire, 
and  docility  of  thofe  of  Andalufia,  from  which 
they  derived  their  pedigree  j but  their  ftrength  is 
not  anfwerable  to  their  fpirit.  It  is  necelfary  to 
breed  a great  number  of  them,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain that  fervice  which  might  be  had  from 
a fmaller  number  in  Europe.  Three  or  four  of 
them  muft  be  harnelfed  to  very  light  carriages  ufed 
by  indolent  people  for  making  excurfions,  which 
they  call  journeys  j but  which  with  us  would  only 
be  an  airing. 

The  degeneracy  of  the  animals  in  the  iflands 
might  have  been  prevented,  retarded,  or  dimi- 
nifhed,  if  care  had  been  taken  to  renew  them  by  a 
foreign  race.  Stallions  brought  from  colder  or 
warmer  countries,  would  in  fome  degree  have 
corretfted  the  influence  of  the  climate,  feed,  and 
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^ rearing.  With  the  mares  of  the  country  they 
^ would  have  produced  a new  race  far  fuperior,  as 
they  would  have  come  from  a climate  different 
from  that  into  which  they  were  imported. 

It  is  very  extraordinary,  that  fo  fimple  an  idea 
fhould  never  have  occurred  to  any  of  the  plant- 
ers j and  that  there  has  been  no  legiflature  at- 
tentive enough  to  it’s  interefts,  to  fubftitute  in 
it’s  fettlements  the  bifon  to  the  common  ox. 
Every  one  who  is  acquainted  with  this  animal, 
muft  recollect  that  the  bifon  has  a fofter  and 
brighter  fkin,  a difpofition  lefs  dull  and  ftupid 
than  our  bullock,  and  a quicknefs  and  docility 
far  fuperior.  It  is  fwift  in  running,  and  when 
mounted  can  fupply  the  place  of  a horfe.  It 
thrives  as  well  in  fouthern  countries,  as  the  ox 
that  we  employ  loves  cold  or  temperate  climates. 
This  fpecies  is  know’n  only  in  the  eaftcrn  iflands, 
and  in  the  greater  part  of  Africa.  If  cuftom  had 
lefs  influence  than  it  commonly  has,  even  over 
the  wifeft  governments,  they  would  have  been 
fenfible,  that  this  ufeful  animal  was  Angularly  well 
adapted  to  the  great  Archipelago  of  America, 
and  that  it  would  be  very  eafy  to  export  it,  at  a 
very  fmall  expence,  from  the  Gold  Coaft,  or  the 
coafl  of  Angola. 

Two  rich  planters,  one  in  Barbadoes,  the  other 
in  St.  Domingo,  equally  ftricken  with  the  weak- 
nefs  of  thofe  animals,  which,  according  to  efta- 
blifhed  cuftom,  were  employed  in  drawing  and 
carrying,  endeavoured  to  fubflitute  the  camel  to 
them.  This  experiment,  formerly  tried  without 
fuçcçfs  in  Peru  by  the  Spaniards,  did  not  fucceed 
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better  here,  nor  was  it  poflible  it  fhould.  It  is 
well  know’n,  that  though  a native  of  hot  coun- 
tries, it  dreads  exceffive  heat,  and  can  as  little 
thrive  as  propagate  under  the  burning  fky  of  the 
torrid  zone,  as  in  the  tennperate  ones.  It  would 
have  been  better  to  have  tried  the  buffalo. 

The  buffalo  is  a very  dirty  animal,  and  of  a 
fierce  difpofition.  It’s  caprices  are  fudden  and  fre- 
quent. It’s  fkin  is  firm,  light,  and  almoft  impe- 
netrable, and  it’s  horn  ferviceable  for  many  pur- 
pofes.  It’s  flefh  is  black  and  hard,  and  difagree- 
able  to  the  tafte  and  fmell.  The  milk  of  the  fe- 
male is  not  fo  fweet,  but  much  more  copious  than 
that  of  the  cow.  Reared  like  the  ox,  to  which  it 
hath  a ftriking  refemblance,  it  greatly  furpaffes  it 
in  ftrength  and  fwiftnefs.  Two  buffaloes  yoked 
to  a waggon  by  means  of  a ring  paffed  through 
their  nole,  will  draw  as  much  as  four  of  the  flout- 
efl:  bullocks,  and  in  lefs  than  half  the  time.  They 
owe  this  double  fuperiority  to  the  advantage  of 
havins  longer  legs,  and  a more  confiderable  bulk 
of  body,  the  whole  power  of  which  is  employed 
in  drawing,  becaufe  they  naturally  carry  their  head 
and  neck  low.  As  this  animal  is  originally  a na- 
tive of  the  torrid  zone,  and  is  larger,  flronger, 
and  more  manageable  in  proportion  to  the  heat 
of  the  country  it  is  in,  it  cannot  ever  have  been 
doubted  that  it  would  have  been  of  great  fervice 
in  the  Caribbee  Irtands,  and  have  propagated 
happily  there.  This  is  highly  probable,  efpe- 
cially  fince  the  fuccefsful  experiments  that  have 
been  made  of  it  at  Guiana. 
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Indolence,  and  old  eftablifhed  ciiftoms,  which 
have  hindered  the  propagation  of  domeftic  ani- 
mals, have  no  lefs  impeded  the  fuccefs  of  tranf- 
planting  vegetables.  'Several  kinds  of  fruit-trees 
have  been  fucceiïively  carried  to  the  iflands.  Thofe 
that  have  not  died,  are  fome  wild  flocks,  the 
fruit  of  which  is  neither  beautiful  nor  good.  The 
greatefl  part  have  degenerated  very  fafl,  becaufe 
they  have  been  expofed  to  a very  flrong  vegeta- 
tion, ever  lively,  and  conflantly  quickened  by 
the  copious  dews  of  the  night,  and  the  flrong 
heats  of  the  day,  which  are  the  two  grand  prin- 
ciples of  fertility.  Perhaps  an  intelligent  ob- 
ferver  would  have  know’n  how  to  profit  from 
thefe  circumftances,  and  have  been  able  to  raife 
tolerable  fruit  ; but  fuch  men  are  not  found  in 
the  colonies.  If  our  kitchen  herbs  have  fucceeded 
better  i if  they  are  always  fpringing  up  again, 
ever  green,  and  ripe  j the  reafon  is,  that  they  had 
not  to  flruggle  againfl  the  climate,  where  they 
were  affifled  by  a moifl  and  clammy  earth, 
which  is  proper  for  them  ; and  becaufe  they  re- 
quired no  trouble.  The  labour  of  the  flaves  is 
employed  in  the  cultivation  of  more  ufeful  pro- 
ductions. 

The  principal  labours  of  thefe  unhappy  men 
are  directed  towards  thofe  objeCts  that  are  indif- 
penfable  to  the  prefervation  of  their  wretched 
exiflence.  Before  their  arrival  in  the  iflands,  po- 
tatoes and  yams  grew  without  labour,  in  the 
midft  of  the  forefls.  The  potatoe  is  a fpecies  of 
convolvulus,  which  grows  up  gradually  ; the 
leaves  of  which  are  alternate,  angular,  and  cordi- 
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form  ; and  it’s  flower  refembles  in  figure,  and  in 
the  number  of  it’s  parts,  that  of  the  ordinary 
convolvulus.  The  ftem  of  the  yam  is  climbing, 
herbaceous,  furniflied  with  oppofite  or  alternate 
leaves,  cut  in  the  (hape  of  a heart,  and  which 
fhoot  forth  from  their  axillae  clutters  of  male 
flowers  on  one  ttem,  and  female  ones  upon  ano- 
ther, each  provided  with  one  calix  that  hath  fix 
divifions.  The  male  flowers  have  fix  ftamina. 
The  piftil  of  the  female  flowers  is  furmounted 
with  three  ftyles.  It  adheres  to  the  calix,  and 
becomes,  along  with  it,  a clofe  capfula,  with 
three  cells  filled  with  two  feeds.  Thefe  plants, 
Avhich  are  fufficiently  multiplied  by  nature  alone 
for  the  fubfiftence  of  a final!  number  of  favayes, 
mutt  have  been  cultivated,  when  it  became  necef- 
fary  to  feed  a more  confiderable  population.  This 
was  accordingly  refolved  upon,  and  other  plants 
were  joined  to  them,  draw’n  from  tihe  country  it- 
felf  of  the  new  confumers. 

Africa  hath  furniflied  the  iflands  with  a flirub, 
v/hich  grows  to  the  height  of  four  feet,  lives  four 
years,  and  is  ufeful  throughout  it’s  whole  duration. 
It’s  leaves  are  compofed  of  three  fmalier  elongated 
leaves,  united  on  one  common  petal.  It’s 
flowers,  which  are  yellowifli,  and  irregular,  as 
thofe  of  leguminous  plants,  are  difpofed  in  cluf- 
ters  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches.  It  bears 
pods,  which  contain  a number  of  a kind  of  pea, 
which  is  very  wholefome  and  very  ngurifliing. 
This  fhrub  is  called  the  Angola  pea.  It  flou- 
riflies  equally  in  lands  naturally  barren,  and  in 
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thofe  thefaltsofwhichhave  been  exhaufted.  Forthi'i 
reafon,  the  beft  managers  among  the  colonifjs  ne- 
ver fail  to  fow  it  on  all  thofe  parts  of  their  eftates, 
which  in  othet  hands  would  remain  unculti- 
vated. 

The  moft  valuable  prefent^  however,  which  the 
iflands  have  received  from  Africa,  is  the  manioc^ 
Moft  hiftorians  have  confidered  this  plant  as  a na- 
tive of  America^  It  does  not  appear  on  what 
foundation  this  opinion  is  fupported,  though 
pretty  generally  received.  But  were  the  truth  of 
it  demonftrated,  the  Caribbee  Iflands  would  yet 
ftand  indebted  for  the  manioc  to  the  Europeans, 
who  imported  it  thither  along  with  the  Africansj 
who  fed  upon  it.  Before  our  invafions,  the  inter- 
courfe  between  the  continent  of  America  and 
thefe  ifles  was  fo  trifling,  that  a produdlion  of 
the  continent  might  be  unknow’n  in  the  Archipe- 
lago of  the  Antilles.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
the  favages  who  offered  our  firft  navigators  bana- 
nas, yams,  and  potatoes,  offered  them  no  ma- 
' nioc  j that  the  Caribs  in  Dominica  and  St.  Vin- 
cent had  it  from  us  j that  the  character  of  the  fa- 
vages did  not  render  them  fit  to  conduct  a cul- 
ture requiring  fo  much  attention  ; that  this  cul- 
ture can  only  be  carried  on  in  very  open  fields  j 
and  that  in  the  forefts,  with  which  thefe  iflands 
were  overgrow’n,  there  were  no  clear  and  unin- 
cumbered fpaces  of  ground  above  five-and-twenty 
toifes  fquare.  In  fliort,  it  is  beyond  a doubt, 
that  the  ufe  of  the  manioc  was  not  know’n  till  af- 
ter the  arrival  of  the  Negroes  j and  that  from 
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time  immemorial  it  hath  conftituted  the  principal 
food  of  a great  part  of  Africa. 

However  this  may  be,  the  manioc  is  a plant 
which  is  propagated  by  flips.  ît  iS  fet  in  furrows 
that  are  five  or  fix  inches  deep,  which  are  filled 
with  the  fame  earth  that  has  been  digged  out. 
Thefe  furrows  are  at  the  diftance  of  two  feet,  or 
two  feet  and  a half  from  each  other,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  ground;  The  flirub  rifes  a littlç 
above  fix  feet,  and  it’s  trunk  is  about  the  thick- 
nefs  of  the  arm.  In  proportion  as  it  grovvsj  the 
lower  leaves  fall  off,  leaving  a femicirciilar  im- 
preflion  on  the  flem,  and  Only  a feW  remain  to- 
wards the  top}  it’s  wood  is  tender  and  brittle. 
They  are  always  alternatCj  and  deeply  cut  into 
feveral  lobes.  The  extremity  of  the  branches  is 
terminated  by  cluftets  of  male  and  female  flowers 
blended  together»  The  calix  of  the  firfl  is  ill 
five  divifibns,  and  contains  ten  ftamina  j that  of 
the  fécond  is  compofed  of  five  pieces.  The  piftil 
which  they  furround  is  furmountèd-  with  three 
hairy  flylesi  and  becomes  a rough  capfula,  with 
three  divifions,'  filled  with  three  feeds.  There  is 
no  part  of  the  plant  ufeful,  except  the  root,  v/hicli 
is  tuberofe,  and  at  the  end  of  eight  months,  of 
more,  grows  to  the  fize  of  a large  radilh.  There 
Être  feveral  varieties  of  them  diftinguiflied^  Which 
differ  in  their  bulk,*  thèir  colour,  and  the  time 
they  take  in  coming  to  maturity.  This  is  a deli- 
cate plant,  and  the  culture  of  it  is  laborious  ; it 
is  incommoded  by  the  vicinity  of  every  kind  of 
herb,  and  it  requires  a dry  and  light  foil. 
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When  the  roots  have  acquired  their  proper  fize 
and  maturity,  they  are  plucked  up,  and  undergo 
various  preparations,  to  render  them  fit  for  the 
food  of  man.  Their  firfi;  flcin  muft  be  fcraped, 
they  mull  be  walked,  grated,  and  afterwards 
put  into  a prefs  to  extradt  the  juice,  which  is  con- 
fidered  as  a very  a6live  poifon.  Any  thing  that 
might  remain  of  the  venomous  principles  they 
contained,  is  completely  evaporated  by  roafting. 
When  they  do  not  yield  any  more  fmoke,  they 
are  taken  off  the  iron  plate  ufed  for  this  opera- 
tion, and  fuffered  to  cool. 


The  root  of  the  manioc  grated  and  reduced  in- 
to little  grains  by  roafting,  is  called  flour  of  ma- 
nioc. The  pafte  of  manioc  is  called  caffava,  which 
hath  been  converted  into  a cake  by  roafting, 
without  ftirring  it.  It  would  be  dangerous  to  eat 
as  aiuch  caffava  as  flour  of  manioc,  becaufe  the 
former  is  lefs  roafted.  Both  keep  a long  time, 
and  are  very  nourilhing,  but  a little  difficult  of 
digeftion.  Though  this  food  feems  at  firft  infipid, 
there  are  a great  number  of  white  people  who  have 
been  born  in  thefe  iflands,  who  prefer  it  to  the 
bell  wheat.  Moft  of  the  Spaniards  in  general  ufe 
it  conftantly.  The  French  feed  their  Haves  with 
it.  The  other  pAiropean  nations,  who  have  fettle- 
ments  in  the  iflands,  are  little  acquainted  with 
the  manioc.  It  is  from  North  America  that  thefe 
colonies;  receive  their  fubfiftence^  fo  that  if  by 
any  accident,  which  may  very  poffibly  take  place, 
th^ir  conneiStions  with  this  fertile  country  were 
interrupted  but  for  four  months,  they  would  be 
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expofed  to  perirti  by  famine.  An  avidity  th'ât 
hath  no  bounds,  makes  the  colonifts  of  the  iflands 
infenfible  of  this  imminent  danger.  All,  at  leaft 
the  greater  part,  find  their  advantage  in  turning 
the  whole  induftry  of  their  (laves  towards  thofe 
produ<5lions  which  are  the  objetls  of  commerces 
The  principal  of  thefe  are  indigo^  cochineal,  cocoa, 
arnotto,  cotton,  coffee,  and  fugar.  We  have  men- 
tioned the  three  firfl  in  the  hiflory  of  the  regions 
under  the  dominion  of  Caftilej  and  we  will  now 
defcribe  the  reft. 

The  arnotto  is  a red  dyCj  called  by  the  Spa- 
niards achiotCi  into  which  they  dip  the  white 
wool,  whatever  colour  they  intend  to  give  to  it. 
The  tree  that  yields  this  dye  is  as  high,  and  more 
bufliy  than  the  plum-tree.  It  hath  a reddifli 
bark  j it’s  leaves  are  larger  alternate,  cordifornrii 
and  fupplied  at  their  bafe  with  two  ftipulæ  or 
membranes,  which  fall  off  early.  The  flowers, 
difpofed  in  clufters,  have  a calix  of  five  divifions, 
and  ten  petals  of  a flight  purple  colour,  five  of 
which  are  internal,  and  fmaller.  They  are  found, 
as  well  as  a great  number  of  ftamina,  under  the 
piftil,  which  is  crowned  with  a Angle  ftyle.  The 
fruit  is  a capftila  of  a deep  red  colour,  ftuck  with 
foft  points,  wide  at  it’s  bafe,  and  narrowed  at  the 
top.  It  opens  longitudinally  into  two  great 
valves,  furnifhed  internally  with  a longitudinal 
receptacle,  covered  with  feeds.  Thefe  feeds  are 
done  over  with  a red  fubftance,  which  may  be  ex- 
traefted  from  them,  and  which  is,  properly  fpeak- 
ing,  the  arnotto.  This  tree  flowers,  and  bears 
fruit  twice  a year. 
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As  foon  as  one  of  the  eight  or  ten  pods  which 
each  duller  contains  opens  of  itfclf,  the  reft  may 
be  gathered.  All  the  feeds  are  then  to  be  taken 
out,  and  throw’n  diredlly  into  large  troughs  full 
of  water.  When  the  fermentation  begins,  the 
feeds  mull  be  llrongly  ftirred  up  with  wooden 
fpatulas,  till  the  arnotto  be  entirely  taken  off. 
The  wliole  is  then  poured  into  iievcs  made  of 
ruihes,  which  retain  all  the  folid  parts,  and  let 
out  a thick,  reddilh,  and  fetid  liquor,  into  iron 
coppers  prepared  to  receive  it.  As  it  boils,  the 
fcum  is  fkimmed  off,  and  kept  in  large  pans. 
When  the  liquor  yields  no  more  fcum,  it  is 
throw’n  away  as  ufelcfs,  and  the  fcum  poured 
back  into  the  copper. 

The  fcum,  which  is  to  be  boiled  for  ten  or 
twelve  hours,  muft  be  conftantly  ftirred  with  a 
wooden  fpatula,  to  prevent  it’s  flicking  to  the 
copper,  or  turning  black.  When  it  is  boiled 
enough,  and  fomevvhat  hardened,  it  is  fpread 
upon  boards  to  cool.  It  is  then  made  up  into 
cakes  of  two  or  three  pounds  weight,  and  the 
whole  procefs  is  finiftied. 

The  cotton  Ihrub,  that  fupplies  our  manufac- 
tures, requires  a dry  and  ftony  foil,  and  thrives 
beft  in  grounds  that  have  already  been  tilled. 
Not  but  that  the  plant  appears  to  thrive  better  in 
frefh  lands,  than  in  thofe  which  are  exhaufted  ; 
but  while  it  produces  more  wood,  it  bears  lefsr 
fruit. 

An  eaftefn  expoficion  is'ficteft  for  it.  The  cul- 
ture of  it  begins  in  March  and  April,  and  conti- 
nues during  the  ftrft  fpring  rains.  Holes  are 
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made  at  feven  or  eight  feet  diftance  from  each  ® ^ 

other,  and  a few  feeds  throw’n  in.  When  they 
are  grow’n  to  the  height  of  five  or  fix  inches,  all 
the  ftems  are  pulled  up,  except  two  or  three  of 
the  ftrongeft.  Thefe  are  cropped  twice  before  the 
end  of  Augufb.  This  precaution  is  the  more  ne- 
ceflary,  as  the  wood  bears  no  fruit  till  after  the 
fécond  pruning  ; and  if  the  fhrub  were  fuffered  to 
grow  more  than  four  feet  high,  the  crops  would 
not  be  greater,  nor  the  fruit  fo  eafily  gathered. 

This  ufeful  plant  will  not  thrive,  if  great  at- 
tention be  not  paid  to  pluck  up  the  weeds 
which  grow  about  it.  Frequent  rains  will  pro- 
mote it’s  growth,  but  they  muût  not  be  inceffant. 

Dry  weather  is  particularly  neceffary  in  the 
months  of  March  and  April,  which  is  the  time  of 
gathering  the  cotton,  to  prevent  it  from  being 
difcoloured  and  fpotted. 

In  order  to  renew  this  fhrub,  it  is  cut  every 
two  or  three  years  down  to  the  root,  which  pro- 
duces feveral  fprigs.  Leaves  grow  upon  them, 
with  from  three  to  five  lobes,  alternately  difpofed 
upon  the  ftems,  and  accompanied  with  two  fti- 
pulæ.  At  the  end  of  eight  or  nine  months,  there 
appear  fome  yellow  flowers,  ftreaked  with  red,  ra- 
ther large,  and  refembling  the  mallow  flower  in 
the  ftrudlure  and  the  number  of  their  parts. 

The  piftil,  placed  in  the  middle,  becomes  a pod,  - 
of  the  fize  qf  a pigeon’s  egg,  with  three  or  four 
cells.  Each  cell,  on  burfting,  exhibits  feveral 
roundifh  feeds,  furrounded  with  a white  kind  of 
wadding,  whjch  is  the  cotton,  properly  fo  called. 
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This  burfting  of  the  fruit  indicates  it’s  maturity, 
and  the  time  proper  for  gathering  it. 

When  it  is  all  gathered  in,  the  feeds  mufl: 
be  picked  out  from  the  wool.  This  is  done  by 
means  of  a cotton'inill,  which  is  an  engine  com- 
pofed  of  two  rods  of  hard  wood,  about  eighteen 
feet  long,  eighteen  lines  in  circumference,  and 
fluted  two  lines  deep.  They  are  confined  at  both 
ends,  fo  as  to  leave  no  inore  diftance  between 
them  than  is  neceflary  for  the  feed  to  flip  through. 
At  one  end  is  a kind  of  little  millfbone,  which 
being  put  in  motion  with  the  foot,  turns  the  rods 
in  contrary  diredions.  They  feparate  the  cotton, 
and  throw  out  the  feed  contained  in  it. 

The  coffee  tree,  originally  the  produce  of 
Arabia,  where  nature,  fcantily  fupplying  the  ne- 
ceffaries  of  life,  fcatters  it’s  luxuries  with  a lavifh 
hand,  was  long  the  favourite  plant  of  that  for- 
tunate country.  The  unfuccefsful  attempts  made 
by  the  Europeans  in  the  cultivation  of  it,  induced 
them  to  believe  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  coun- 
try fteeped  the  fruit  in  boiling  water,  or  dried  it 
in  the  oven  before  they  fold  it,  in  order  to  fe- 
cure  to  themfelves  a trade  from  which  they  de- 
rived mofl:  of  their  wealth.  This  opinion  ftill 
prevailed,  ’till  the  tree  itfelf  had  been  conveyed  to 
Batavia,  and  afterwards  to  the  Illand  of  Bourbon, 
and  to  Surinam,  when  it  was  demonftrated  from 
experience,  that  the  feed  of  the  coffee- tree,  as 
well  as  of  many  other  plants,  will  never  come 
to  any  thing,  unlefs  it  be  put  frefb  into  the 
ground. 
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This  tree,  which  flouriflies  only  in  thofe  cli- 
mates where  the  winters  are  extremely  mild,  hath 
fmooth,  entire,  oval  leaves,  and  fharp  like  thole 
of  the  laurel  ; they  are,  moreover,  oppofite,  and 
feparate  at  their  bale  by  an  intermediate  fcale. 
The  flowers,  difpofed  in  rings,  have  a white  co- 
rolla, refembling  that  ofjeflTmine,  charged  with  five 
ftamina,  and  bearing  themfelves  upon  the  piltil, 
which  being  inclofed  in  a calix  of  five  divifions, 
becom.es  along  with  it  a berry,  which  is  at  firll 
green,  and  afterwards  reddilli,  of  the  fize  of  a 
fmall  cherry,  and  filled  with  two  kernels,  or 
beans,  of  a hard,  and  as  it  were  horny  fubftance. 
Thefe  kernels,  which  are  externally  convex,  and 
flattened  and  furrowed  on  the  fide  where  tiiey 
touch  each  other,  yield,  when  they  have  been 
roafted  and  reduced  to  powder,  a very  agreeable 
infufion,  fit  to  keep  olf  lleep,  and  the  ufe  of 
which,  antiently  adopted  in  Afia,  hath  been  in- 
fenfibly  fpread  over  the  greateft  part  of  the 
globe. 

T HE  bed  and  highell  priced  coffee  is  always  that 
which  comes  from  Arabia  ; but  the  iflands  of 
America,  and  the  coafts  of  this  New  World, 
which  cultivate  it  from  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
turv,  furnilh  a much  greater  quantity.  It  is  not 
equally  good  every  where.  That  which  grows 
in  a favourable  foil,  and  in  an  eaffern  expolure, 
which  enjoys  the  freihnefs  of  the  dews  and  of 
the  rains,  and  v/hich  is  ripened  by  a moderate 
heat,  is  fuperior  to  any  other. 

The  coffee  plants  are  to  be  planted  in  holes  of 
ten  or  twelve  inches,  and  at  intervals  of  fiif, 
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feven,  eight,  or  nine  feet,  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  foil.  They  would  naturally  grow  to 
the  height  of  eighteen  or  twenty  feet,  but  they 
are  not  allowed  fo; exceed  five,  in  order  that  their 
fruit  may  be  conveniently  gathered.  When  thus 
cropped,  they  fpread  their  branches  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  intermix  with  each  other. 

Sometimes  this  tree  rev;ards  the  labours  of  the 
pultivator  as  early  as  the  third  year,  and  at  other 
times  only  at  the  fifth  or  fixth.  Sometimes  it 
doth  not  produce  a pound  of  coffee,  aqd  at  other 
times  it  yields  as  much  as  three  or  four  pounds. 
In  fome  places  it  does  not  ]afi:  more  than  twelve 
or  fifteen  years,  and  in  others  five-and-twenty  or 
thirty.  Thefe  variations  depend  mqch  upon  the 
foil  on  which  it  is  planted. 

The  coffee  of  America  remained  for  a long 
time  in  a ftate  pf  imperfedion,  which  brought  it 
into  difgrace.  No  care  was  taken  of  it  j but  this 
negligence  hath  gradually  diminifhed.  It  is  only 
after  having  been  well  wafhed,  and  deprived  of 
it’s  gum,  and  after  having  received  all  neceffary 
preparations^  that  it  is  at  prefent  carried  to  the 

This  mill  is  comppfed  of  two  wooden  rollers^ 
furnifhed  with  plates  of  iron  eighteen  inches 
long,  and  ten  or  twelve  in  diameter.  Thefe  are 
moveable,  and  are  made  to  approach  a third, 
which  is  fixed,  and  which  they  call  the  chops. 
Above  the  rollers  is  a hopper,  in  which  the 
poffee  is  put,  from  whence  it  falls  between  the 
rollers  and  the  chops,  where  it  is  ftripped  of  it’s 
Ikin,  and  diyided  into  two  parts,  as  may  be  feen 
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by  the  form  of  it,  after  it  hath  undergone  this  ® 
operation,  being  flat  on  one  fide,  and  round  on 
the  other.  From  this  machine  it  falls  into  a brafs 
fieve,  where  the  flvin  drops  between  the  wires, 
while  the  fruit  Aides  over  them  into  bafkets, 
placed  ready  to  receive  it.  It  is  then  throw’n 
into  a veflTel  full  of  water,  where  it  foaks  for  one 
night,  and  is  afterwards  thoroughly  waAied.  When 
the  whole  is  finiAied,  and  well  dried,  it  is  put 
into  another  machine,  which  is  called  the  peel- 
ing mill.  This  is  a wooden  grinder,  which  is 
turned  vertically  upon  it’s  trendle  by  a mule  or 
a horfe.  In  pafl'mg  over  the  dried  coffee,  it  takes 
off  the  parchment,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a 
thin  fkin,  that  detaches  itfelf  from  the  beiry  as  it 
grows  dry.  The  parchment  being  removed,  it 
is  taken  out  of  the  mill,  to  be  winnowed  in  an- 
other, which  is  called  the  winnowing  mill.  This 
machine  is  provided  with  four  pieces  of  tin, 
fixed  upon  an  axle,  which  is  turned  by  a flave 
with  confiderable  force  j and  the  wind  that  is 
made  by  the  motion  of  thcfe  plates  clears  the 
coffee  of  all  the  pellicles  that  are  mixed  with  it. 
It  is  afterwards  put  upon  a table,  where  the 
broken  berries,  and  any  filth  that  may  happen  to 
remain,  are  feparated  by  the  Negroes.  After 
thefe  operations  the  coffee  is  fit  for  fale. 

The  price  of  this  berry  was  at  firft  very 
trifling.  The  exceflive  paffion  that  all  Europe 
took  for  it  railed  it’s  value-exceedingly  ; and  for 
that  reafon  it’s  cultivation  was  carried  on  with 
preat  alacrity,  after  the  peace  of  1763*  The  pro- 
duce foon  exceeded  the  confumption,  and  for  fe- 
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veral  years  pad  all  the  planters  have  been  ruined. 
They  will  not  recover  ’till  after  a proper  equili- 
briuna  hath  been  eftablilhed  j and  it  is  not  in 
our  power  to  fix  the  period  of  this  happy  re- 
volution. 

The  cane  that  yields  the  fugar,  is  a kind  of 
reed,  which  commonly  rifes  eight  or  nine  feet, 
and  fometimes  higher,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  foil.  It’s  mod  common  diameter  is  of  one 
inch.  It  is  covered  with  a rind,  which  is  not 
very  hard,  and  contains  a kind  of  pulp,  more  or 
lefs  compact,  full  of  a fweet  and  vifcid  juice.  It 
is  interfered  at  intervals  with  joints,  from  which 
originate  leaves,  that  are  long,  narrow,  fharp  at 
their  edges,  and  fulcated  at  their  bafis.  The 
lower  ones  fall  off  as  the  dem  grows.  This  is 
terminated  by  a filky  pannicle,  of  a confiderable 
fize,  every  flower  of  which  hath  three  damina 
and  one  Angle  feed,  covered  with  a two-leaved 
calix,  with  a flaaggy  furface. 

This  plant  hath  been  cultivated  from  the  ear- 
lied  antiquity  in  fome  countries  of  Afia  and 
Africa.  About  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, it  became  know’n  in  Sicily,  from  whence  it 
paffed  into  the  fouthern  provinces  of  Spain.  It 
was  afterwards  tranfplanted  into  Madeira  and  the 
Canaries.  From  thefe  iflands  it  was  broueht  into 
the  New  World,  where  it  fucceeded  as  well  as  if 
it  had  been  indigenous  there. 

All  foils  are  not  equally  proper  for  it.  Such 
as  are  rich  and  drong,  low  and  marfhy,  envi- 
roned with  woods,  or  lately  cleared,  however 
large  and  tall  the  canes  may  be,  produce  only  a 
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juice  that  is  aqueous,  infipid,  of  a bad  quality, 
difficult  to  be  boiled,  purified,  and  preferved. 
Canes  planted  in  a ground  where  they  foon  meet 
with  foft  ftone  or  rock,  have  but  a very  ffiort 
duration,  and  yield  but  little  fugar.  A light, 
porous,  and  deep  foil,  is  by  nature  moft  favour- 
able to  this  production. 

The  general  method  of  cultivating  it,  is  to 
prepare  a large  field  j to  make  at  the  diftance  of 
three  feet  from  one  another,  furrows  eighteen 
inches  long,  twelve  broad,  and  fix  deep  ; to  lay 
in  thefe  two,  and  fometimes  three  flips  of  about 
a foot  each,  taken  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
cane,  and  to  cover  them  lightly  with  earth.  From 
each  of  the  joints  in  the  flips  iflTues  a ftem,  which 
in  time  becomes  a fugar-cane. 

Care  fhould  be  taken  to  clear  it  conftantly  from 
the  weeds,  which  never  fail  to  grow  around  it. 
This  labour  only  continues  for  fix  months.  The 
canes  then  are  Efficiently  thick  and  near  one  ano- 
ther to  deftroy  every  thing  that  might  be  preju- 
dicial to  their  fertility.  They  are  commonly  fuf- 
fered  to  grow  eighteen  months,  and  are  feldom 
cut  at  any  other  time. 

From  the  ftock  of  thefe  iflfue  fuckers,  which 
are  in  their  turn  cut  fifteen  months  after.  This 
fécond  cutting  yields  only  half  of  the  produce  of 
the  firfl:.  The  planters  fometimes  make  a third 
cutting,  and  even  a fourth,  which  are  always  fuc- 
ceffively  lefs,  however  good  the  foil  may  be.  No- 
thing, therefore,  but  want  of  hands  for  planting 
afrefh,  can  oblige  a planter  to  expidt  more  than 
two  crops  from  his  cane. 
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These  crops  are  not  made  in  all  the  colonies  ac 
the  fame  time.  In.  the  Danilh,  Spanifh,  and 
Dutch  fetdements,  they  begin  in  January  and 
continue  till  Odtober.  This  method  doth  not 
imply  any  fixed  feafon  for  the  maturity  of  the 
fugar-cane.  The  plant,  however,  like  others, 
muft  have  it's  progrefs  ; and  it  hath  been  juflily 
obferved  to  be  in  flower  in  the  months  of  No- 
vember and  December.  It  mull:  necelfarily  fol- 
low, from  the  cuftom  thefe  nations  have  adopted 
of  continuing  to  gather  their  crops  for  ten  months 
without  intermilTion,  that  they  cut  fome  canes 
which  are  not  ripe  enough,  and  others  that  are 
too  ripe,  and  then  the  fruit  hath  not  the  requifite 
qualities.  The  time  of  gathering  them  fhould  be 
at  a fixed  feafon,  and  probably  the  months  of 
March  and  April  are  the  fitteft  for  itj  becaufe  all 
the  fweet  fruits  are  ripe  at  that  time,  while  the 
four  ones  do  not  arrive  to  a ftate  of  maturity  till 
the  months  of  July  and  Auguft. 

The  Englifli  cut  their  canes  in  March  and 
April  ; but  they  are  not  induced  to  do  this  on  ac- 
count of  their  ripenefs.  The  drought  that  pre- 
vails in  their  iflands  renders  the  rains  which  fall 
in  September  necelfary  to  their  planting;  and  as' 
the  canes  are  eighteen  months  in  growing,  this 
period  always  brings  them  to  the  precife  point  of 
maturity. 

In  order  to  extract  the  juice  of  the  canes,  wlien 
cut,  which  ought  to  be  done  in  four  and  twenty 
hours,  otherwife.  it  would  turn  four,  they  are  palfed 
between  two  cylinders  of  iron,  or  cppper,  placed 
perpendicularly  on  an  invTiQvcable  table.  The 
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motion  of  the  cylinders  is  regulated  by  an  hori-  book 
zontal  wheel  turned  by  oxen,  or  horfesj  but  in  » - ^ 

water-mills  this  horizontal  wheel  derives  it’s 
movement  from  a perpendicular  one,  the  circum- 
ference of  which  meeting  a current  of  water,  re- 
ceives an  impreflion  which  turns  it  upon  it’s  axis: 
this  motion  is  from  right  to  left,  if  the  current 
of  water  ftrike  the  upper  part  of  the  wheel  \ from 
le/t  to  right,  if  it  ftrike  the  lower  part. 

From  the  refervoir,  where  the  juice  of  the  cane 
is  received,  it  falls  into  a boiler  where  thofe  par- 
ticles of  water  are  made  to  evaporate  that  are  moft 
eafily  feparated.  This  liquor  is  poured  into  ano- 
ther boiler,  where  a moderate  fire  makes  it  throw 
up  it’s  firft  fcum.  When  it  has  loft  it’s  clammy 
confiftence  it  is  made  to  run  into  a third  boiler, 
where  it  throws  up  much  more  fcum  by  means  of 
an  increafed  degree  of  heat.  It  then  receives  the 
laft  boiling  in- a fourth  cauldron,  the  fire  of  which 
is  three  times  ftronger  than  the  firft.. 

This  laft  fire  determines  the  fuccefs  of  the  pro- 
cefs.  If  it  hath  been  well  managed,  the  fugar 
forms  cryftals  that  are  larger  or  fmaller,  more  or 
lefs  bright,  in  proportion  to  the  greater  or  lefa 
quantity  of  oil  they  abound  with.  If  the  fire  hath 
been  too  violent,  the  fubftance  is  reduced  to  a 
black  and  charcoal  extraft,  which  cannot  produce 
any  more  eflential  fait.  If  the  fire  hath  been  too 
moderate,  there  remains  a confiderable  quantity 
of  extraneous  oils,  which  ftain  the  fugar,  and 
render  it  thick  and  blackifh  ; fo  that  when  it  is 
to  be  dried,  it  becomes  always  porous,  becaufe 
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BOOK  the  fpaces  which  thefe  oils  filled  up,  remain' 
empty. 

As  foon  as  the  fijgâf  is  cool,  it  is  poured  into 
earthen  veflels  of  a conic  figure  j the  bafe  of  the 
cone  is  open,  and  it’s  top  hath  a hole,  through 
which  the  water  is  carried  off  that  hath  not  formed 
any  cryftals.  This  is  called  the  fyrup.  After  this 
water  hath  flowed  through,  the  raw  fugar  remains^ 
which  is  rich,  brown,  and  fait. 

The  greateft  part  of  the  iflands  leave  to  the 
Europeans  the  care  of  giving  fugar  the  other  pre- 
parations which  are  neceflfary  to  make  it  fit  for  ufe^ 
This  praflice  fpares  the  expence  of  large  build- 
ings, leaves  them  more  Negroes  to  employ  in  agri- 
culture, allows  them  to  make  their  cultures  with- 
out any  interruption  for  .two  or  three  months  to- 
gether, and  employs  a greater  number  of  (hips 
for  exportation. 

The  French  planters  alone  have  thought  it  their 
intereft  to  manage  their  fugars  in  a different  man- 
ner. To  whatever  degree  of  exaftnefs  the  juice 
of  the  fugar-cane  may  be  boiled,  there  always  re- 
mains an  infinite  number  of  foreign  particles  at- 
tached to  the  faits  of  the  fugar,  to  which  they  ap- 
pear to  be  what  lees  are  to  wine.  Thefe  give  it  a' 
dead  colour,  and  the  tafte  of  tartar,  of  which  they 
endeavour  to  deprive  it,  by  an  operation  called 
earthing.  This  confifts  in  putting  again  the  raw 
fugars  into  a new  earthen  veffel,  in  every  refpeft 
fimilar  to  that  we  have  mentioned.  The  furface 
of  the  fugar,  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the 
bafis  of  the  cone;  is  then  covered  with  a white 
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marl,  on  which  water  is  poured.  In  filterino-  it  book 
through  this  marl,  the  water  carries  with  it  a por-  ^ . 

tion  of  a calcareous  earth,  which  it  finds  upon  the 
different  faline  particles,  when  this  earth  meets 
with  oily  fubftances  to  which  it  is  united.  This 
water  is  afterwards  drained  off  through  the  open- 
ing at  the  top  of  the  mould,  and  a fécond  fyrup 
is  procured,  which  they  call  melaffes,  and  which 
is  fo  much  the  worfe,  in  proportion  as  the  fugar 
was  finer  i that  is,  contained  lefs  extraneous  oil  : 
for  then  the  calcareous  earth,  diffolved  by  the 
water,  paffes  alone,  and  carries  with  it  all  it’s 
acrid  particles. 

This  earthing  is  followed  by  the  laft  prepara- 
tion, which  is  effected  by  fire,  and  ferves  for  the 
evaporating  of  the  moiffure  with  which  the  faits 
are  impregnated  during  the  procefs  of  earthing. 

In  order  to  do  this,  the  fugar  is  taken  in  it’s 
whole  form  out  of  the  conical  veffel  of  earth,  and 
conveyed  into  a ftove  which  receives  from  an  iron 
furnace  a gentle  and  gradual  heat,  where  it  is  left 
till  the  fugar  is  become  very  dry,  which  common- 
ly happens  at  the  end  of  three  weeks. 

Though  the  expence  which  this  procefs  re- 
quires, be  in  general  ufelefs,  fince  the  earthed  fu- 
gar is  commonly  refined  in  Europe  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  raw  fugar  i all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  French  iflands,  however,  who  are  are  able  to 
purify  their  fugars  in  this  manner,  generally  cake 
this  trouble.  To  a nation  whofe  navy  is  weak, 
this  method  is  extremely  advantageous,  as  it  en- 
ables it  in  times  of  war,  to  convey  into  it’s  own 
mother-country  the  moft  valuable  cargoes  with  a lefs 

number 
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number  of*  Ihips  than  if  only  raw  fugars  were 
fent. 

One  may  judge  from  the  fpecies  of  fugars^ 
but  much  better  from  that  which  has  undergone 
the  earthing,  of  what  fort  of  faits  it  is  compofed. 
If  the  foil,  where  the  cane  hath  been  planted,  be 
hard,  ftony,  and  hoping,  the  faits  will  be  white^ 
angular,  and  the  grain  very  large*  If  the  foil  be 
marly,  the  colour  will  be  the  fame  j but  the  gra-» 
nulations,  being  cut  on  fewer  Tides,  will  refledt  lefs 
light.  If  the  foil  be  rich  and  fpungy,  the  granu- 
lations will  be  nearly  fpherical,  the  colour  will 
be  dufky,  the  fugar  will  flip  under  the  finger, 
without  any  unequal  feel*  This  laft  kind  of  fu- 
gar is  confidered  as  the  worfl. 

Whatever  may  be  the  reafon,  thofe  places 
that  have  a northern  afpeél  produce  the  befl:  fugar  j 
and  marly  grounds  yield  the  gr-eatefl  quantity^ 
The  preparations  which  the  fugar  that  grows  in 
thefe  kinds  of  foil  require,  are  lefs  tedious  and 
troublefome  than  thofe  which  the  fugar  requires 
that  is  produced  in  a rich  land.  But  thefe  obfer- 
vations  admit  of  infinite  variety,  the  inveftiga-^ 
tion  of  which  is  properly  the  province  of  chymifls, 
or  fpeculative  planters. 

Beside  fugar,  the  cane  furniflies  fyrup,  the  va- 
lue of  which  is  only  a twelfth  of  that  of  the  price  of 
fugars.  The  belt  fyrup  is  that  which  runs  frorrt 
the  firfl;  veflel  into  the  fécond,  when  the  raw  fugaf 
is  made.  It  is  compofed  of  the  grofler  particles, ■ 
which  carry  along  with  them  the  faits  of  fugary 
whether  it  contain  or  feparate  them  in  it^s  paf- 
fage*  The  fyrup  of  an  inferior  kind,  which  is 

more 
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more  bitter,  and  iefs  in  quantity,  is  formed  by  the 
water  which  carries  off  the  tartareous  and  earthy- 
particles  of  the  fugar  when  it  is  wafhed.  By  means 
of  fire,  fome  fugar  is  befides  extradled  from  the 
firft  fyrup,  which,  after  this  operation,  is  of  lefs 
value  than  the  fécond. 

Both  thefe  kinds  are  carried  into  the  north  of 
Europe,  where  the  people  ufe  them  inftead  of 
butter  and  fugar.  In  North  America  they  make 
the  fame  ufe  of  them,  where  they  are  further  em- 
ployed to  give  fermentation  and  an  agreeable  tafte 
to  a liquor  called  Prufs^  which  is  only  an  infufion 
of  the  bark  of  a tree. 

This  fyrup  is  ftill  more  ufeful,  by  the  fecret 
that  hath  been  difcovered  of  converting  it  by  diftil- 
lation,  into  a fpirituous  liquor,  which  the  Englifli 
call  Rum^  and  the  French  Taffia.  This  procefs, 
which  is  very  fimple,  is  made  by  mixing  a third 
part  of  fyrup  with  two-thirds  of  water.  When 
thefe  two  fubftances  have  fufficiently  fermented, 
which  commonly  happens  at  the  end  of  twelve  or 
fifteen  days,  they  are  put  into  a clean  ftill,  where 
the  diftillation  is  made  as  ufual.  The  liquor  that 
is  draw’n  off  is  equal  to  the  quantity  of  the  fyrup 
employed. 

Such  is  the  method  which,  after  many  experi- 
ments and  variations,  aU  the  iflands  have  gene- 
rally adopted  in  the  cultivation  of  fugar.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly a good  one  j but,  perhaps,  it  hath  not 
acquired  that  degree  of  perfedlion  of  which  it  is 
capable.  If  inftead  of  planting  canes  in  large 
fields,  the  ground  were  parcelled  out  into  divi- 
fions  of  fixty  feet,  leaving  between  two  planted 
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thod would  probably  be  attended  with  great  ad- 
vantages. In  the  modern  practice,  none  but  the 
canes  which  grow  on  the  borders  are  good,  and 
attain  to  a proper  degree  of  maturity.  Thofe  in 
the  middle  of  the  field  in  part  mifcarry,  and  ripen 
badly,  becaufe  they  are  deprived  of  a current  of 
air,  which  only  aâ:s  by  it’s  weight,  and  feldom  gets 
to  the  foot  of  thefe  canes,  that  are  always  covered 
with  the  leaves. 

In  this  new  fyftem  of  plantation,  thofe  portions 
of  land  which  had  not  been  cultivated  would 
be  moft  favourable  for  reproduction  j when  the 
crops  of  the  planted  divifions  had  been  made, 
which  in  their  turn  would  be  left  to  recover.  It  is 
probable  that  by  this  method  as  much  fugar 
might  be  obtained  as  by  the  prefent  practice  ^ with 
this  additional  advantage,  that  it  would  require 
fewer  flaves  to  cultivate  it.  One  may  judge  what 
the  cultivation  of  fugar  would  then  produce,  by 
what  it  now  yields,  notwithftanding  it’s  imperfec- 
tions. 

On  a plantation  fixed  on  a good  ground,  and 
fufficiently  (locked  with  Negroes,  with  cattle,  and 
all  other  nece(raries,two  men  will  cultivate  a fquare 
of  canes,  that  is  a hundred  geometrical  paces  in 
every  dire(5lion.  This  fquare  mull  yield  on  an 
average  fixty  quintals  of  raw  fugar.  The  common 
price  of  a quintal  in  Europe  will  be  twenty  livres*, 
after  deducting  all  the  expences.  This  makes  an 
income  of  600  livres  f,  for  the  labour  of  each 
man.  One  hundred  and  fifty  livres  J,  to  which 
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the  price  of  fyrup  and  rum  muft  be  added,  will ^ 
defray  the  expences  of  cultivation  ; that  is  to  fay>  ' — «'— «* 
for  the  maintenance  of  flaves,  for  their  lofs,  for 
their  diforders,  for  their  clothes,  for  repairing 
their  utenfils,  and  other  accidents.  The  net  pro- 
duce of  an  acre  and  a half  of  land  will  then  be  four 
hundred  and  fifty  livres  *.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  find  a culture  productive  of  greater  emolu- 
ments. 

It  may  be  objedled,  that  this  is  dating  the  pro- 
duce below  it’s  real  value,  becaufe  a fquare  of 
canes  doth  not  employ  two  men.  But  thofe  who 
would  urge  fuch  an  objeidion  ought  to  obferve, 
that  the  making  of  fugar  requires  other  labours 
befide. thofe  of  merely  cultivating  it,  and  conle- 
quently  workmen  employed  elfewhere  than  in  the 
fields.  The  edimate  and  compenfation  of  thefe 
different  kinds  of  fervice,  oblige  us  to  deducd 
from  the  produce  of  a fquare  of  plantation,  the 
expence  of  maintaining  two  men.  * 

It  is  chiefly  from  the  produce  of  fugar  that  the 
iflands  fupply  their  planters  with  all  the  articles  of 
convenience  and  luxury.  They  draw  from  Eu- 
rope, dour,  liquors,  fait  provifions,  filks,  linens, 
hardware]  and  every  thing  that  is  neceffary  for 
apparel,  food,  furniture,  ornament,  convenience, 
and  even  luxury.  Their  confumptions  of  every 
kind  are  prodigious,  and  mud  neceflarily  influence 
the  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  the  greated  part 
of  whom  are  rich  enough  to  fupport  them. 


It  fliould  feem  that  the  Europeans,  who  have  ch>ra£hf 
been  tranfplanted  into  the  American  idands,  mud 
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^ no  lefs  have  degenerated  than  the  animals  which 
they  carried  over  thither.  The  climate  ai5ls  on  all 
living  beings  Î but  men  being  lefs  immediately 
fubjefl  to  the  laws  of  nature,  refift  her  influence 
the  more,  becaufe  they  are  the  only  beings,  who 
a61:  for  themfeives.  The  firfl:  colonifts,  who  fet- 
tled in  the  Antilles,  corredted  the  activity  of  a new 
climate,  and  a new  foil,  by  the  conveniencies 
which  it  was  in  their  power  to  derive  from  a 
commerce  that  was  always  open  with  their  former 
country.  They  learnt  to  lodge  and  maintain 
themfeives  in  a manner  the  beft  adapted  to  their 
change  of  fituation.  They  retained  the  cufloms  of 
their  education,  and  every  thing  that  could  agree 
with  the  natural  efFefls  of  the  air  they  breathed. 
With  thefe  they  carried  into  America  the  food  and 
cuftoms  of  Europe,  and  familiarifed  to  each  other 
beings  and  produ6tions  which  nature  had  feparated 
by  an  interval  of  the  fame  extent  as  a Zone.  But 
of  all  the  primitive  cuftoms,  the  moll  falutary, 
perhaps,  was  that  of  mingling  and  dividing  the 
two  races  bv  intermarriages. 

All  nations,  even  the  leafl:  civilized,  have  pro- 
fcribed  an  union  of  fexes  between  the  children  of 
the  fame  family  j whether  it  was,  that  experience 
or  prejudice  didlated  this  law,  or  chance  led  them 
to  it.  Beings  brought  up  together  in  infancy,  ac- 
cuftomed  to  fee  one  another  continually,  in  this 
mutual  familiarity,  rather  contract  that  indiffer- 
ence which  arifes  from  habit,  than  that  lively  and 
impetuous  fenfation  of  fympathy,  which  fuddenly 
affefts  two  beings  who  never  faw  one  another. 
If  in  the  lavage  life,  hunger  difunites  families, 
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love  undoubtedly  muft  have  reunited  them.  The  ® ^ 

hiftory,  whether  true  or  fabulous,  of  the  rape  of  ' — ' 

the  Sabine  women,  fliews  that  marriage  was  the  firfl: 
alliance  between  nations.  Thus  the  blood  will 
have  become  gradually  intermixed,  either  by  the 
cafual  meetings  occafioned  by  a wandering  life, 
or  by  the  conventions  ajid  agreements  of  fettled 
communities.  The  natural  advantage  of  croffing 
the  breed  among  men,  as  well  as  animals,  in  or- 
der to  preferve  the  fpecies  from  degenerating,  is 
the  refult  of  flow  experience,  and  is  pofterior  to 
the  acknowleged  utility  of  uniting  families,  in 
order  to  cement  the  peace  of  fociety.  Tyrants 
foon  difcovered  how  far  it  was  proper  for  them  to 
feparate,  or  conned  their  fubjecls,  in  order  to 
keep  them  in  a ftate  of  dependence.  They  form- 
ed men  into  feparate  ranks  by  availing  themfelves 
of  their  prejudices:  becaufe  this  line  of  divifion 
between  them  became  a bond  of  fubiniflion  to 
the  fovereign,  who  maintained  his  authority  by 
their  mutual  hatred  and  oppofition.  They  con- 
neded  families  to  each  other  in  every  flation,  be- 
caufe this  union  totally  extinguiflted  every  fpark 
of  dilTention  repugnant  to  the  fpiritof  civil  focie-^ 
ty.  Thus  the  intermixture  of  pedigrees  and  fa- 
milies by  marriage,  hath  been  rather  the  refult 
of  political  inftitutions,  than  formed  upon  the 
views  of  nature. 

But  whatever  be  the  natural  principle  and  mo- 
ral tendency  of  this  cuftom,  it  was  adopted  by 
Europeans,  who  were  defirous  of  multiplying  in 
the  iflands.  The  greateft  part  of  them  either 
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^ married  in  their  own  country,  before  they  removed 
into  the  New  World,  or  with  thofe  who  landed 
there.  The  European  married  a Creole,  or  the 
Creole  an  European,  whom  chance  or  family  con- 
nections brought  into  America.  From  this  happy 
alTociation  hath  been  formed  a peculiar  charafter, 
which  in  the  two  worlds  dilfinguifhes  the  man 
born  under  the  fky  of  the  New,  from  parents 
originally  natives  of  both.  The  marks  of  this 
charaéler  will  be  pointed  out  with  fo  much  the 
more  certainty,  as  they  are  taken  from  the  writ- 
ings of  an  accurate  obferver,  from  whom  we  have 
already  draw’n  fome  particulars  refpeding  natural 
hiftory. 

The  Creoles  are  in  general  well  made.  There 
is  fcarce  a fingle  perfon  among  them  afflidled  with 
thofe  deformities  which  are  fo  common  in  other 
climates.  They  have  all  an  extreme  fupplenefs  in 
their  limbs 5 whether  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  a 
particular  organization  adapted  to  hot  countries, 
to  the  cuflom  of  their  being  reared  without  the 
confinement  of  fwaddling  clothes  and  flays,  or  to 
the  exercifes  they  are  habituated  to  from  their  in- 
fancy. Their  complexion,  however,  never  has 
that  air  of  vivacity  and  frefhnefs,  which  contri’* 
butes  more  to  beauty  than  regular  features  do. 
As  to  their  colour,  when  they  are  in  health,  it 
refembles  that  of  perfons  juft  recovering  from  4 
fit  of  illnefs  ; but  this  livid  complexion,  more 
or  lefs  dark,  is  nearly  that  of  our  fouthern  people. 

Their  intrepidity  in  w'ar  hath  been  fignalized 
by  a feries  of  bold  adlions.  , There  would  be  no 
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better  foldiers,  if  they  were  more  capable  of  be- 
ing difciplined. 

History  does  not  afford  any  of  thofe  inftances 
of  cowardice,  treachery,  and  meannefs^  among 
them,  which  fully  the  annals  of  all  nations.  It 
can  hardly  be  alleged,  that  a Creole  ever  did  a 
mean  adion. 

All  ftrangers,  without  exception,  find  in  the 
ifiands  the  moft  friendly  and  generous  hofpitality. 
This  ufeful  virtue  is  pradifed  with  a degree  of 
oftentation,  which  fliews,  at  lead,  the  honour  they 
attach  to  it.  Their  natural  propenfity  to  benefi- 
cence banifhes  avarice  i and  the  Creoles  are  gene- 
rous in  their  dealings. 

They  are  ftrangers  to  difiimulation,  craft  and 
fufpicion.  The  pride  they  rake  in  their  franknefs, 
the  opinion  they  have  of  themfelves,  together  with 
their  extreme  vivacity,  exclude  from  their  com- 
mercial tranfadions  all  that  myftery  and  referve, 
which  ftifles  natural  goodnefs  of  difpofitioi^  ex- 
tinguifhes  the  focial  fpirit,  and  diminidies  our  fen- 
fibility. 

A WARM  imagination,  incapable  of  any  rçftrainf, 
renders  them  independent  and  inconftant  in  their 
tafte.  It  perpetually  hurries  them  with  frefh  ar- 
dour into  pleafures,  to  which  they  facrifice  both 
their  fortune  and  their  whole  exiftence. 

A REMARKABLE  degree  of  penetration,  a quick 
facility  in  feizing  all  ideas,  and  exprelfing  them- 
felves with  vivacity  î the  power  of  combining 
added  to  the  talent  of  obfervation,  a happy  mix- 
ture of  all  the  qualities  of  the  mind  and  of  the 
heart,  which  render  men  capable  of  the  greateft 
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actions,  will  make  them  attempt  every  thing, 
when  oppreiïion  compels  them  to  it. 

The  fharp  and  faline  air  of  the  Caribbee  iflands, 
deprives  the  women  of  that  lively  colour  which  is 
the  beauty  of  their  fex.  But  they  have  an  agree- 
able  and  fair  complexion,  which  does  not  deprive 
the  eyes  of  all  that  vivacity  and  power,  that  en- 
ables them  to  convey  into  the  foul  fuch  Itrong  im- 
preflions  as  are  irrefiftible.  As  they  are  extremely 
fober,  they  drink  nothing  but  choçolate,  coffee, 
and  fuch  fpirjtuous  liquors  as  reftore  to  the  organs 
their  tone  and  vigour  enervated  by  the  climate; 
while  the  men  are  continually  drinking  in  propor- 
tion to  the  heat  that  exhauRs  them. 

They  are  very  prolific,  and  often  mothers  of 
ten  or  twelve  children.  This  fertility  arifes  from 
love,  which  Rrongly  attaches  them  to  their  huf- 
bands  ; but  which  alfo  throws  them  inftantly  into 
the  arms  of  another,  whenever  death  hath  diffolv^ 
ed  the  union  of  a fiffl  or  fécond  marriage. 

Jealous  even  to  diftra6lion,  they  are  feldom 
unfaithful.  That  indolence  which  makes  them 
neglefl  the  means  of  pleafing,  the  tafte  which  the 
men  have  for  negro  women,  their  particular  man- 
ner of  life,  whether  private  or  public,  which  pre- 
cludes the  opportunities  or  temptations  to  gallan- 
try ; thefe  are  the  beft  fupports  of  the  virtue  of 
thefe  females. 

The  folitary  kind  of  manner  in  which  they  live 
in  their  houfes,  gives  them  an  air  of  extreme  timi- 
dity, which  embarraffes  them  in  their  intercourfe 
with  the  world.  They  lofe,  even  in  early  life, 
the  fpiric  of  emulation  and  choice  j and  this  prcr 
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vents  them  from  cultivating  the  agreeable  talents 
of  education.  They  feem  to  have  neither  power 
nor  tafte  for  any  thing  but  dancing,  which  un- 
doubtedly tranfports  and  animates  them  to  higher 
pleafures.  This  inftincft  of  pleafure  attends  them 
through  their  whole  life  ; whether  it  be,  that  they 
fiill  retain  fome  fliare  of  their  youthful  fenfibility, 
or  are  ftimulated  with  the  recolleétion  of  itj  or 
from  other  reafons  which  are  unknow’n  to  us. 

From  fuch  a conftitution  arifes  an  extremely 
fenfible  and  fympathifing  charadler,  fo  that  they 
cannot  even  bear  the  fight  of  miferyj  though  they 
are,  at  the  fame  time,  rigid  and  fevere  with  refpeft 
to  the  offices  they  require  of  thofe  domeftics  that 
are  attached  to  their  fervice.  More  defpotic  and 
inexorable  towards  their  flaves  than  the  men  them- 
felves,  they  feel  no  remorfe  in  ordering  chaftife- 
ments,  the  feyerity  of  which  would  be  a punifliment 
and  a leffbn  to  them,  if  they  were  obliged  to  infliifb 
them  themfelves,  or  were  witnefffes  to  them. 

This  flavery  of  the  Negroes  is,  perhaps,  the 
cagfe  frpm  whence  the  Creoles  in  part  derive  a 
certain  charader,  which  makes  them  appear 
ftrange,  fantallic,  and  of  an  intercourfe  not  much 
reliflied  in  Europe.  From  their  earliefl:  infancy 
they  are  accuftomed  to  fee  a number  of  tall  and 
ftout  men  about  them,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to 
conje<fturp  and  anticipate  their  wiflies.  This  firll 
view  mud  immediately  infpire  them  with  the  mod 
extravagant  opinion  of  themfelves.  Seldom  meet- 
ing with  any  oppofition  to  their  caprice,  though 
ever  fo  unreafonable,  they  aflume  a fpirit  of  pre- 
fumptiqn,  tyranny,  and  difdain  for  a great  part 
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of  mankind.  Nothing  is  more  infolent  than  the 
man  who  always  lives  with  his  inferiors  j but 
when  thefe  happen  to  be  flaves*  habituated  to 
wait  upon  children,  to  dread  even  their  cries, 
which  muft  expofe  them  to  punifhment,  what 
muft  mafters  become  who  have  never  obeyed  j 
wicked  men,  who  have  never  been  punifhed  j and 
madmen,  who  are  ufed  to  put  their  fellow-crea- 
tures in  irons? 

So  cruel  an  example  of  dependence  gives  the 
Americans  that  pride  which  muft  neceffarily  be  de- 
tefted  in  Europe,  where  a greater  equality  pre- 
vailing among  men,  teaches  them  a greater  (hare  of 
mutual  refpeft.  Educated  without  knowing 
either  pain  or  labour,  they  are  neither  able  to 
furmount  difficulties,  or  bear  coritradi(5tion.  Na- 
ture hath  given  them  every  advantage,  and  for- 
tune refufed  them  nothing.  In  this  refpecl,  like 
moft  kings,  they  are  unhappy,  becaufe  they  have 
never  experienced  adverfity.  If  the  climate  did 
not  ftrongly  excite  them  to  love,  they  would  be 
ignorant  of  every  real  pleafure  of  the  foul  : and 
yet  they  feldom  have  the  happinefs'of  forming  an 
idea  of  thofe  paftions,  which,  thwarted  by  obfta- 
, cles  and  refufals,  are  nourifhed  with  tears,  and 
gratified  with  virtue.  If  they  were  not  confined 
by  the  laws  of  Europe,  which  govern  them  by 
their  wants,  and  reprefs  or  reftrain  the  extraordi- 
nary degree  of  independence  they  enjoy,  they 
would  fall  into  a foftnefs  and  effeminacy,  which 
would  in  time  render  them  the  victims  of  their 
own  tyranny,  or  would  involve  them  in  a ftate  of 
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anarchy,  that  would  fubvert  all  the  foundations 
of  their  community. 

But  if  they  once  ceafed  to  have  Negroes  for 
flaves,  and  kings  who  live  at  a diftance  from  them 
for  mafters,  they,  perhaps,  would  become  the 
moft  aftonifhing  people  that  ever  appeared  on 
earth.  The  fpirit  of  liberty  which  they  would  im- 
bibe from  their  earlieft  infancy  j the  underftand- 
ing  and  abilities  which  they  would  inherit  from 
Europe;  the  activity,  which  the  neceffity  of  re- 
pelling numerous  enemies  would  infpire;  the  large 
colonies  they  would  have  to  form  ; the  rich  com- 
merce they  would  have  to  found  on  an  immenfe 
cultivation;  the  ranks  and  focieties  they  would 
have  to  create  ; and  the  maxims,  laws,  and  man- 
ners they  would  have  to  eftablifh  on  the  principles 
of  reafon  : all  thcfe  fprings  of  aftion  would,  per- 
haps, make,  of  an  equivocal  and  mifcellaneous 
race  of  people,  the  moft  flouriftiing  nation  that 
philofophy  and  humanity  could  wifti  for  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  the  world. 

If  ever  any  fortunate  revolution  fhould  take 
place  in  the  world,  it  will  begin  in  America.  Af- 
ter having  experienced  fuch  devaftation,  this 
New  World  muft  flourifh  in  it’s  turn,  and,  per- 
haps, command  the  Old.  It  will  become  the  afy- 
lum  of  our  people  who  have  been  opprefted  by 
political  eftablifliments,  or  driven  away  by  war. 
The  favage  inhabitants  will  be  civilized,  and  op- 
prefled  ftrangers  will  become  free.  But  it  is 
neceftary  that  this  change  fhould  be  preceded  by 
confpiracies,  commotions,  and  calamities;  and 
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that  a hard  and  laborious  education  (hould  pre- 
difpofe  their  minds  both  to  aél  and  to  fuffer. 

Young  Creoles,  come  into  Europe  to  exercife 
and  pradife  what  we  teach  you  j there  to  colled, 
in  the  valuable  remains  of  our  ancient  manners, 
that  vigour  which  we  have  loft  j there  to  ftudy 
our  weaknefs,  and  draw  from  our  follies  them- 
felves  thofe  lelTons  of  wifdom  which  produce  great 
events.  Leave  in  America  your  Negroes,  whofe 
condition  diftreftfes  us,  and  whofe  blood,  perhaps, 
is  mingled  in  all  thofe  ferments  which  alter,  cor- 
rupt, and  deftrçy  our  population.  Fly  from  an 
education  of  tyranny,  effeminacy,  and  vice, 
which  you  contrad  from  the  habit  of  living  with 
flaves,  whofe  degraded  ftation  infpires  you  with 
none  of  thofe  elevated  and  virtuous  fentiments, 
which  can  only  give  rife  to  a people  that  will 
become  celebrated.  America  hath  poured  all 
the  fources  of  corruption  on  Europe.  To  com- 
plete it’s  vengeance,  it  muft  draw  from  it  all  the 
inftruments  of  it’s  profperity.  As  it  hath  been  de- 
ftroyed  by  our  crimes,  it  muft  be  renewed  by  our 
vices. 

Nature  feems  to  have  deftined  the  Americans 
to  a greater  fnare  of  happinefs  than  the  inhabitants 
of  Europe.  They  have  fcarce  any  illnefs,  ex- 
cept inflammations  in  the  lungs,  and  pleuriftes, 
which  are  almoft  as  common  in  the  iflands  as  in 
all  other  regions,  where  the  tranfitions  from  heat 
to  cold  are  frequent  and  fudden.  The  gout, 
gravel,  ftone,  apoplexies,  and  a multitude  of 
other  fcourges  of  the  human  race,  which  are  fo 
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fatal  in  other  countries,  have  never  made  the 
leaft  ravages  there.  If  the  air  of  the  country 
can  be  withftood,  and  the  middle  age  be  attained 
to,  this  is  fufficient  to  infure  a long  and  happy 
life.  There  old  age  is  not  weak,  languilhing, 
and  befer  with  thofe  infirmities  which  affect  it  in 
our  climate. 

In  the  Caribbee  Iflands,  however,  new-born 
infants  are  attacked  with  a difeafe  which  feems 
peculiar  to  the  torrid  zor.e4  h cdWtd  tétanos. 
If  a child  receive  the  impreffion  of  the  air  or 
wind,  if  the  room  where  it  is  juft  born  be  ex- 
pofed  to  fmoke,  to  too  much  heat  or  cold,  the 
difordcr  fhews  itfelf  immediately.  It  firft  feizes 
the  jaw,  which  becomes  rigid  and  fixed,  fo  as 
not  to  be  opened.  This  rpafin  foon  communi- 
cates itfelf  to  the  other  parts  of  the  body  j and 
the  child  dies  for  want  of  being  able  to  take 
nourifliment.  If  it  efcape  this  danger,  which 
threatens  the  nine  firft  days  of  it’s  exiflence,  it 
has  nothing  to  fear.  The  indulgences  which 
are  allowed  to  children  before  they  are  weaned, 
which  is  at  the  end  of  the  twelve  months,  fuch 
as  the  ufe  of  coffee,  chocolate,  wine,  but  efpe- 
cially  fugar  and  fweetiPieats;  thefe  indulgences 
that  are  lb  pernicious  to  our  children,  arc  offered 
to  thofe  of  America  by  nature,  which  accufto'ms 
them  in  early  age  to  the  produflions  of  their  cli- 
mate. 

The  fair  fex,  naturally  weak  and  delicate,  has 
it’s  infirmities  as  well  as  it’s  charms.  In  the  iflands 
they  are  fubjedl  to  a weaknefs,  an  almoft  total  de- 
cay of  their  ftrength  j an  unconquerable  averfion 
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® K for  all  kind  of  wholefome  food,  and  an  irregular 
\ ,1  craving  after  every  thing  that  is  prejudicial  to  their 

health.  Salt  or  fpicedfood  is  what  they  only  relilh 
and  defire.  This  difeafe  is  a true  cachexy,  which 
commonly  degenerates  into  a dropfy.  It  is  attri- 
buted to  the  diminution  of  the  menfes  in  thofe 
women  who  come  from  Europe,  and  to  the  weak- 
nefs  or  total  fuppreffion  of  that  periodical  dif- 
charge  in  Creoles.  It  might  ftill  more  properly 
be  attributed  to  the  exceffive  heat,  and  the  im- 
moderate dampnefs  of  the  climate,  which  at 
length  deftroys  every  fpring  in  the  animal  ceco- 
nomy. 

The  men,  more  robufl:,  are  liable  to  more  vio- 
lent complaints.  In  this  vicinity  of  the  equator, 
they  are  expofed  to  a hot  and  malignant  fever, 
know’n  under  different  names,  and  indicated  by 
hîcmorrhages.  The  blood,  which  is  boiling  under 
the  fervent  rays  of  the  fun,  is  difcharged  from  the 
nofe,  eyes,  and  other  parts  of  the  body.  Nature, 
in  temperate  climates,  does  not  move  with  fuch 
rapidity,  but  that  in  the  mofl:  acute  diforders  there 
is  time  to  obferve  and  follow  the  courfe  fhe  takes. 
In  the  iflands,  her  progrefs  is  fo  rapid,  that  if  we 
delay  to  attack  the  diforder  as  foon  as  it  appears, 
it’s  effefls  are  certainly  fatal.  No  fooner  is  a per- 
fon  feized  with  ficknefs,  but  the  phyfician,  the 
lawyer,  and  the  prieft,  are  ail  called  to  his  bed- 
fide. 

The  fymptoms  of  this  terrible  illnefs  feem  to 
indicate  the  neceffity  of  bleeding.  This  opera- 
tion hath  therefore  been  repeated  without  mea- 
fure.  Several  experiments  have  at  length  dcmon- 
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ftrated  that  this  expedient  was  fatal.  Remedies 
are  now  preferred  which  are  capable  of  mode- 
rating this  great  rarefadion  of  the  blood,  and 
which  tend  to  the  difiblution  of  it,  fuch^as 
bathing,  glyfters,  oxycrate,  and  even  blifters, 
when  the  diforder  is  attended  with  delirium.  We 
have  know’n  a profefTional  man  of  great  under- 
ftanding,  who  thought  that  the  immediate  caufe 
of  this  malady  was  the  intenfe  heat  of  the  fun  ; 
and  who  affirmed,  that  thofe  Vv’ho  did  not  expofe 
themfelves  to  it,  moft  commonly  efcaped  this 
calamity. 

Most  of  thofe  who  furvive  thefe  attacks  reco- 
ver very  flowly,  and  with  'difficulty.  Several 
fall  into  an  habitual  languor,  occafioned  by  the 
debility  of  the  whole  machine,  which  the  noxious 
air  of  the  country,  and  the  little  nourifhment 
their  food  fupplies,  are  not  able  to  reltcre. 
Hence  obftruftions,  jaundice,  and  fwellings  of 
the  fpleen  are  produced,  which  fometimes  termi- 
nate in  dropfies. 

Almost  all  the  Europeans  who  go  over  tcJ 
America  are  expofed  to  this  danger,  and  fre- 
quently the  Creoles  themfelves,  on  their  return 
from  more  temperate  climates.  But  it  never  at- 
tacks women  whofe  blood  has  the  natural  eva- 
cuations, and  Negroes,  who,  born  under  a hot- 
ter climate,  are  inured  by  nature,  and  prepared 
by  free  perfpiration,  for  all  the  ferments  that  the 
fun  can  produce. 

These  violent  fevers  are ‘certainly  owcn  to  the 
heat  of  the  fun,  the  rays  of  which  are  lefs  oblique, 

and 
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and  more  confiant,  than  in  our  climates.  This 
heat  mufl  undoubtedly  thicken  the  blood,  through 
the  excefs  of  perfpiration,  a want  of  elaflicity  in 
the  folids,  and  a dilatation  of  the  vefTels  by  the 
impulfe  of  the  fluids,  whether  in  proportion  to 
the  rarefadlion  of  the  air,  or  the  lefs  degree  of 
comprefTion  which  the  furface  of  the  bodies  is  ex- 
pofed  to  in  a rarefied  atmofphere. 

Far  from  having  recourfe  to  thefe  expedients, 
which  are  know’n  to  be  preventatives  of  the  dif- 
order,  the  inhabitants  fall  into  fuch  excefTes  as 
are  mofl  likely  to  haften  and  increafe  it.  The 
'llrangers  who  arrive  at  the  Caribbee  Iflands,  are 
excited  by  the  entertainments  they  are  invited  to, 
the  pleafures  they  partake  of,  and  the  kind  re- 
ception they  meet  with  j every  thing  induces 
them  to  an  immoderate  indulgence  in  all  the 
pleafures  which  cuflom  renders  lefs  prejudicial 
to  thofe  who  are  born  under  this  climate,  Feafl- 
ing,  dancing,  gaming,  late  hours,  wine,  cor- 
dials, and  frequently  the  chagrin  of  difappoint- 
ment  in  their  chimerical  expedlations,  confpire  to 
add  to  the  ferment  of  an  immoderate  heat  of 
the  blood,  which  foon  becomes  inflamed. 

With  fuch  indulgence,  it  is  fcarce  poffible  to 
refill  the  heats  of  this  climate,  when  even  the 
greatefl  precautions*  are  not  fufficient  to  fecure 
perfons  from  the  attack  of  thofe  dangerous 
fevers  ; when  the  mofl  fober  and  moderate  men, 
who  are  the  mofl  averfe  from  every  kind  of  excefs, 
and  the  moll  careful  of  all  their  adlions,  are  vic- 
tim^ to  the  new  air  they  breathe.  In  the  prefent 
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ftate  of  the  colonies,  of  ten  men  that  go  into  the 
illands,  four  Englilh  die,  three  French,  three 
Dutch,  three  Danes,  and  one  Spaniard. 

When  it  was  obferved  how  many  men  were  loti 
in  thefe  regions,  at  the  time  they  were  firil  occu- 
pied, it  was  generally  thought,  that  the  ftates  who 
had  the  ambition  of  fettling  there  would  be  depo- 
pulated in  the  end. 

Experience  hath  altered  the  public  opinion 
upon  this  point.  In  proportion  as  thefe  colonies 
have  extended  their  plantations,  they  have  had 
frefh  means  of  expence.  Thefe  have  opened 
to  their  mother-country  new  Iburces  of  confump- 
tion.  The  increafe  in  exportations  could  not 
take  place  without  an  increafe  of  labour.  Thefe 
labours  have  brought  together  a greater  number 
of  men,  which  will  ever  be  the  cafe  when  the 
means  of  fubfiftence  are  multiplied.  Even  fo- 
reigners. have  reforted  in  great  multitudes  to 
thofe  kingdoms,  which  opened  a vail  field  to 
their  ambition  and  induilry. 

Population  hath  not  only  incrcafed  among 
the  proprietors  of  the  iflands,  but  the  people  have 
alfo  become  more  happy.  Our  felicity  in  gene- 
ral is  proportioned  to  our  conveniences,  and  it 
muil  increafe  as  we  can  vary  and  extend  them. 
The  iflands  have  been  productive  of  this  advan- 
tage to  their  poiTeiTors.  They  have  draw’n  from 
thefe  fertile  regions  a number  of  commodities, 
the  confumption  of  which  hath  added  to  their  en- 
joyments. They  have  acquired  Ibme,  which, 
when  exchanged  for  others  among  their  neigh- 
bours, have  made  them  partake  of  the  luxuries 
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® ^ oif  Other  cliUnates.  In  this  manner,  the  king- 

— V'— doms  •which  have  acquired  the  poflefTion  of  the 
iflands,  by  fortunate  circumftances,  or  by  well- 
combined  projets,  are  become  the  refidence  of 
the  arts,  and  of  all  the  polite  amufements  which 
are  a natural  and  neceflary  confequence  of  great 
plenty. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  advantage:  thefe  co- 
lonies have  raifed  the  nations  that  founded  them, 
to  a fuperiority  of  inBuence  in  the  political  world, 
by  the  following  means  : Gold  and  filver,  which 
form  the  general  circulation  of  Europe,  come  from 
Mexico,  Peru,  and  Brazil.  They  belong  neither 
to  the  Spaniards  nor  the  Portuguefe,  but  to 
people,  who  give  their  merchandife  in  exchange 
for  thefe  metals.  Thefe  people  have  commercial 
tranfadlions  with  each  other,  that  are  ultimately 
fettled  at  Lifbon  and  Cadiz,  which  may  be  looked 
upon^as  a common  and  univerfal  rep>ontory.  It  is 
in  thefe  places  that  one  muft  judge  of  the  increafe 
or  decline  of  the  trade  of  each  nation.  That 
nation,  whofe  accounts  of  fale  and  purchafe  are 
kept  in  balance  with  the  reft,  receives  the  whole 
intereft  of  it^s  capital.  That  which  hath  purchafed 
more  than  it  hath  fold,  withdraws  lefs  than  it’s  in- 
tereft Î becaufe  it  hath  ceded  a part  of  it,  in  order 
to  fatisfy  the  demands  of  the  nation  to  which  it 
was  indebted:  That  which  hath  fold  more  to  other 
nations  than  it  hath  purchafed  of  them,  does  not 
only  get  what  was  owing  from  Spain  and  Portugal, 
but  alfo  the  profit  it  hath  derived  from  other  na- 
tions with  which  it  hath  made  exchanges.  This 
laft  advantage  is  peculiar  to  the  people  who  pof- 
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iefs  the  iflands.  Their  fpecie  is  annually  in-  ^ ^ 

Creafed  by  the  fale  of  the  valuable  productions  of  ■ — ^ A j 
thefe  countries  j and  the  augmentation  of  their 
ipecie  'confirms  their  fuperiority,  and  renders 
them  the  arbiters  of  peace  and  war.  But  we  (hall 
txplain,  in  the  following  Books,  how  far  each  na- 
tion hath  increafed  it’s  power  by  the  pofleffion  of 
the  iflands; 
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¥ WAS  going  to  fay,  that  Spain  had  the  glory 
A of  having  difcovered  the  great  Archipelago 
of  America,  and  of  having  formed  the  firft  fettle- 
ments  there,  when  I was  checked  by  the  confi- 
deration,  that  the  difcovery  of  it  could  not  polTi- 
bly  have  been  glorious  to  the  Spaniards,  unlefs 
it  had  been  advantageous  to  the  Antilles. 

Glory  is  a fentiment  which  raifes  us  in  our 
own  eyes,  and  which  increafes  our  confideration 
among  enlightened  men.  The  idea  of  it  is  infe- 
parably  conne6led  with  thofe  of  a great  difficulty 
overcome,  of  great  utility  fubfequent  to  fuccefs, 
and  of  equal  increafe  of  felicity  for  the  univerfe 
or  for  one’s  country.  Whatever  mark  of  genius 
I may  acknowlege  in  the  invention  of  any  de- 
ftru6live  weapon,  I fhould  excite  a juft  indigna- 
tion, were  I to  fay,  that  fuch  a man,  or  fuch  a 
nation,  had  the  glory  of  having  invented  it. 
Glory,  at’leaft,  according  to  the  ideas  I have 
formed  of  it,  is^not  the  reward  of  the  greateft 
fuccefs  in  the  fciences.  If  you  invent  a new 
calculation,  compofe  a fublime  poem,  or  if 
you  have  excelled  Cicero  or  Demofthenes  in 
eloquence,  Thucydides  or  Tacitus  in  hiftory,  ce- 
lebrity 
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lebrity  may  be  granted  to  you,  but  not  glory. 
Neither  is  it  any  more  to  be  obtained  by  the  fu- 
periority  of  talents  in  the  arts.  Let  us  fuppofe, 
that  from  the  block  of  marble  you  have  cut  out 
either  the  Gladiator,  or  the  Apollo  Belvedere  ; 
that  your  pencil  hath  painted  the  transfigurations 
or  that  your  fimple,  exprefllve,  and  melodious 
airs  have  equalled  you  with  Pergolefi  ; you  will 
then  enjoy  a high  reputation,  but  no  glory.  I 
will  go  further:  If  you  fhould  equal  Vauban  in 
the  art  of  fortification,  Turenne  and  Conde  in 
that  of  commanding  armies  -,  if  you  fhould  gain 
battles,  and  conquer  provinces,,  all  thefe  allions 
are  undoubtedly  great,  and  your  name  will  be 
tranfmicted  to  the  remoteft  pofterity,  but  glory  is 
referved  for  other  qualities.  We  do  not  acquire 
glory  by  adding  to  that  of  our  nation.  A man 
may  be  the  honour  of  his  cor’ps,  without  being 
the  glory  of  his  country.  A private  man  may 
afpire  to  reputation,  to  fame,  and  to  immorta- 
lity ; but  there  are  none  but  rare  circumftances, 
and  a fortunate  hazard,  that  can  conduct  him  to 
glory. 

Glory  belongs  to  God  in  heaven.  Upon 
earth,  it  is  the  lot  of  Virtue,  and  not  of  genius  j 
of  ufeful,  great,  beneficent,  fplendid  and  heroic 
Virtue.  It  is  the  lot  of  the  monarch,  who,  through- 
out the  courfe  of  a tumultuous  reign,  hath  at- 
tended to  the  happinefs  of  his  fubjeds,  and  hath 
attended  to  it  with  fuccefs.  It  is  the  lot  of  a fub- 
jecl,  who  ihall  have  facrificed  his  life  for  the 
prefervation  of  his  fellow-citizens.  It  is  the  lot 
of  a people,  who  fliall  have  chofen  rather  to  die 
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free,  than  to  live  enflaved.  It  is  the  lot,  not  of  a, 

j 

Caefar  or  of  a Pompey,  but  of  a Regulus  or  of  a 
Cato.  It  is  the  lot  of  a Henry  ][y. 

It  is  owen  to  the  fpirit  of  humanity  which  phi- 
lofophy  hath  infufed  into  the  minds  of  all  en- 
lightened people,  that  conquerors,  as  well  ancient 
as  modern,  are  now  put  upon  a level  with  the 
moft  abhorred  clafs  of  mankind.  And  1 doubt 
not  but  that  pofterity,  which  will  judge  with 
impartiality  of  the  difcoveries  we  have  made  in 
the  New  World,  will  rank  our  navigators  ftill 
below  thern.  Fpr,  have  they  been  guided  by 
their  regard  for  the  human  race,  or  by  cupidity  ? 
And  though  an  enterprize  be  in  itfelf  a good 
one,  can  it  be  laudable,  if  the  motive  of  it  be 
vicious  ? 

The  ifland  which  the  Spaniards  firft  met  with 
on  their  arrival  in  America,  is  called  Trinidad. 
Columbus  landed  on  it  in  1498,  v/hen  he  difco- 
vered  the  Oronooko  j but  other  objeds  interfer- 
ing, both  the  ifland,  and  the  coafis  of  the  neigh- 
bouring continent,  were  at  that  time  neg|e6i;ed. 

It  was  not  till  1535,  that  the  court  of  Madrid 
took  poffeffion  of  the  ifland  of  Trinidad,  which  is 
fituated  facing  the  mouth  of  the  Oronooko,  as  it 
were  to  moderate  the  rapidity  of  this  river.  It  is 
faid  to  comprehend  three  hundred  and  eighteen 
I'quare  leagues.  It  hath  never  experienced  any 
hurricane,  and  it’s  climate  is  wholefome.  The 
rains  arc  very  abundant  there  from  the  middle 
cf  May  to  the  end  of  Oftoberi  and  the  drynefs 
that  prevails  throughout  the  reft  of  the  year  is  not 
attended  with  any  inconvenience,  becaufe  the 

country. 
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country,  though  deftitute  of  navigable  rivers,  is  ® 
very  well  watered.  The  earthquakes  are  more  v 
frequent  than  dangerous.  In  the  interior  part  of 
the  ifland  there  are  four  groups  of  mountains, 
which,  together  with  fome  others  formed  by  na- 
ture upon  the  fhores  of  the  ocean,  occupy  a 
third  part  of  the  territory.  The  reft  is  in  general 
fufccptible  of  the  richeft  cultures. 

The  form  of  the  illand  is  fquare.  To  the 
North  is  a coaft  of  twenty-two  leagues  in  extent, 
too  much  elevated,  and  too  much  divided,  ever 
to  be  of  any  ufe.  The  Eaflern  coall  is  only 
nineteen  leagues  in  extent,  but  in  all  parts  as 
convenient  as  one  could  wifh  it  to  be.  The 
Southern  coaft  hath  five-and-twenty  leagues,  is  a 
little  exalted,  and  adapted  for  the  fuccefsful  cul- 
tivation of  coffee  and  cacao.  The  land  on  the 
Weftern  fide  is  feparated  from  the  reft  of  the  co- 
lony, to  the  South  by  the  Soldiers  Canal,  and  to 
the  North  by  the  Dragon’s  Mouth,  and  forms, 
by  means  of  a recefs,  a harbour  of  twenty  leagues 
in  breadth,  and  thirty  in  depth.  It  offers,  in  all 
feafons,  a fecure  afylum  to  the  navigators,  who, 
during  the  greateft  part  of  the  year,  would  find  it 
difficult  to  anchor  any  where  elfe,  except  at  the 
place  called  the  Galiote. 

In  this  part  are  the  Spaniffi  fettlements.  They 
confift  only  of  the  Port  of  Spain,  upon  which 
there  are  feventy-eight  thatched  huts  j and  of 
Saint  Jofeph,  fituated  three  leagues  further  up,  the 
country,  where  eighty-eight  families,  ftill.  more 
wretche4  than  the  former,  arc  computedo 
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The  cacao  was  formerly  cultivated  near  thefe 
two  villages.  It’s  excellence  made  it  be  preferred 
even  to  that  of  Caraccas.  In  order  to  fecure  it, 
the  merchants  ufed  to  pay  for  it  before  hand. 
The  trees  that  produced  it  perillied  all  in  1727, 
and  have  not  been  replanted  fince.  The  monks 
attributed  this  difafter  to  the  colonifls  having  re- 
fufed  to  pay  the  tithes.  Thofe  who  were  not 
blinded  by  inter.ell  or  fuperftition,  afcribed  it  to 
the  north  winds,  which  have  too  frequently  occa- 
fioned  the  fame  kind  of  calamity  in  other  parrs. 
Since  this  period,  Trinidad  hath  not  been  much 
more  frequented  than  Cubagua. 

This  little  ifland,  at  the  dillance  of  four 
leagues  only  from  the  continent,  was  difeovered, 
and  neglefted  by  Columbus,  in  1498.  The  Spa- 
niards, being  afterwards  informed  that  it’s  fhores 
contained  great  treafures,  repaired  to  it  in  multi- 
tudes in  1509,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Pearl 
Ifland. 

The  pearl  is  a hard  fhining  body,  more  or 
lefs  white,  comimonly  of  a round  form,  and  which 
is  found  in  fome  Ihells,  but  more  frequently  in  that 
w'hich  is  know’n  by  the  name  of  mother-of-pearl. 
This  richprodudlion  of  nature  is  moftly  attached  to 
the  infide  of  the  fliell  ; but  it  is  moll:  perfect  when 
found  in  the  animal  itfelf,  which  lives  in  thefhell. 

The  antients  v/ere  in  an  error  with  refpeft  to 
the  origin  of  the  pearl,  as  well  with  regard  to 
many  other  phænomena,  which  we  have  obferved 
and  underftood  better,  and  which  we  have  ex- 
plained more  fatisfadlorily.  Let  us  not  defpife 
7 them 
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them  the  more  on  this  account,  neither  let  us  be 
more  vain.  Their  miftakes  fometimes  difplay  a 
degree  of  fagacity,  and  have  not  been  entirely 
ufelefs  to  us.  They  have  been  the  firft  fteps  of 
fcience,  which  time,  the  efforts,  of  human  genius, 
and  a number  of  fortunate  and  cafual  circum- 
fiances,  were  to  improve.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  tear  the  veil  that  covers  nature,  before  it 
was  lifted  up. 

The  Greeks  and  the  Romans  ufed  to  fay,  that 
the  fhell-fifli  raifed  itfelf  every  morning  to  the 
furface  of  the  waters,  and  received  the  dew,  which 
was  changed  into  pearl.  This  agreeable  idea  hath 
fhared  the  fate  of  numberlefs  fables  of  the  fame 
kind,  when  the  fpirit  of  obfervation  had  made  it 
know’n,  that  this  fhell-fifla  remained  always  at  the 
bottom  of  the  fea,  or  fixed  to  the  rocks  where  it 
had  been  formed  j and  when  found  philofophy 
had  demonftrated,  that  it  was  impolfible  it  fhould 
be  otherwife. 

It  hath  fince  been  imagined,  that  pearls  miifl 
be  the  eggs,  or  the  fperm  of  the  fifh  inclofed  in 
the  fhell.  But  this  idea  hath  likewife  fallen  into 
difcredit,  when  it  hath  been  fully  know’n,  that 
the  pearls  were  found  in  all  parts  of  the  animal; 
and  when^  after  the  moft  accurate  inveftigations, 
anatomy  hath  not  been  able  to  difcover  the  or- 
gans calculated  for  generation  in  this  fifh,  which 
fiems  to  add  one  to  the  clafs  of  hermaphroditical 
animals. 

At  length,  after  a variety  of  fyflems  lightly 
adopted,  and  fucceffively  abandoned,  it  hath  been 

imagined  that  pearls  were  produced  from  a dif- 

eafe 
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K cafe  in  the  animal  j and  that  they  were  formed 
by  a liquor  extravafated  from  fome  veflTcls,  and 
detained  between  the  membranes,  or  fpread  along 
the  interior  furface  of  the  Ihell.  This  conjedure 
hath  been  ftill  more  confirmed  to  accurate  ob- 
fervers,  in  proportion  as  it  hath  been  afeertained, 
that  thefe  trealures  were  not  to  be  found  indif- 
criminately  in  all  the  fifli  ; that  thofe  which  had 
them  were  not  fo  well  tailed  as  the  others  j and 
that  the  coalls  upon  which  this  rich  fifhery  was 
carried  on  were  in  general  qnwholefome. 

Black  pearls,  fuch  as  are  inclining  to  black, 
or  fuch  as  are  of  a lead  colour,  are  univerfally 
defpifed.  In  Arabia,  and  in  fome  other  parts 
of  the  Eaft,  the  yellow  pearls  are  efteerned.  But 
the  white  ones  are  preferred  in  Europe,  and 
throughout  the  greatell  part  of  the  globe.  It 
is  regretted  only  that  they  begin  to  grow  yellow 
after  half  a century. 

Although  pearls  had  been  difeovered  in  the 
feas  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  in  thofe  of  America, 
yet  their  price  was  fufficiently  kept  up  to  induce 
people  to  counterfeit  them.  The  imitation  was 
at  firft  coarfe.  It  was  glafs  covered  with  mer- 
cury. Attempts  have  been  repeated,  and  in  pro- 
cefs  of  time,  nature  hath  been  fo  well  copied, 
that  it  was  eafy  to  be  milled.  The  artificial 
pearls,  which  are  made  at  prelent  with  wax  and 
ichthyocol,  have  much  the  advantage  of  the 
others.  They  are  cheap  j and  are  made  of  every 
fize  and  lhape,  to  fuit  the  women  who  ufe  them 
for  ornament. 
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This  difcovery  was  unknow’n  when  the  Spa-  book 
niards  fettled  at  Cubagua.  They  arrived  there  «_  — y—  v 
with  fome  favages  of  the  Lucaya  Iflands,  Vv'ho 
had  not  been  found  proper  for  the  labours  of  the 
mines,  but  who  had  the  faculty  of  remaining  a 
long  time  under  water  with  great  eafe.  This 
talent  procured  to  their  opprelfors  a great  quan- 
tity of  pearls.  Thefe  pearls  were  not  fpoiled,  as 
thofe  had  been  which  had  been  hitherto  collefted 

' i . • 

by  the  Americans,  who  were  only  acquainted 
y^ith  the  mode  of  fire  for  opening  the  fhell  that 
contained  them.  They  were  preferved  in  all 
their  beauty,  and  found  an  advantageous  mart. 

But  this  fuccefs  was  momentary.  The  pearl  bank 
was  foon  exhaufted  ; and  the  colony  was  tranf- 
ferred,  in  1524,  to  Margaretta,  where  the  re- 
gretted riches  were  found,  and  from  whence  they 
difappeared  almoft  as  foon. 

Yet  this  laft  fettlement,  which  is  fifteen  leagues  weasye- 
in  length  and  five  in  breadth,  was  not  aban-  Matg^ctu. 
doned.  It  is  almoft  continually  covered  with 
thick  fogs,  although  nature  hath  not  bellowed 
upon  it  any  current  waters.  There  is  no  village 
in  it  except  Mon  Padre,  which  is  defended  by  a 
fmall  fort.  It’s  foil  would  be  fruitful  if  it  were 
cultivated. 

It  was  almoft  generally  fuppofed,  that  the 
court  of  Madrid,  in  preferving  Margaretta  and 
Trinidad,  meant  rather  to  keep  off  rival  nations 
from  this  continent,  than  to  derive  any  advantage 
from  them.  At  prefent  we  are  induced  to  think 
otherwife.  Convinced  that  the  Archipelago  of 
America  was  full  of  inhabitants  loaded  with  debts, 

or 
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or  v^ho  poflefled  but  a fmall  quantity  of  indiffer- 
ent land,  the  council  of  Charles  III.  hath  offered 
great  conceffions,  in  thefe  two  iflands,  to  thofe 
who  fhouid  embrace  their  faith.  The  freedom  of 
commerce  with  all  the  Spanifli  traders  was  infured 
to  them.  They  were  only  obliged  to  deliver 
their  cacao  to  the  company  of  Caraccas,  but  at 
twenty-feven  fols  * per  pound,  and  under  the  con- 
dition that  this  company  fhouid  advance  them 
fome  capital.  Thefe  overtures  have  only  met 
with  a favourable  reception  at  Granada,  from 
whence  fome  Frenchmen  have  made  their  efcape 
with  a few  flaves,  either  to  fcreen  themlelves 
from  the  purfuits  of  their  creditors,  or  from 
averfion  to  the  fway  of  the  Englifli.  In  every 
other  part,  they  have  had  no  effedt,  whether  from 
averfion  for  an  opreffive  government,  or  whether 
it  be  that  the  expectations  of  all  are  at  prefent 
turned  towards  the  North  of  the  New  World. 

Trinidad  and  Margaretta  are  at  prefent  inha- 
bited only  by  a few  Spaniards,  who,  with  fome 
Indian  women,  have  formed  a race  of  men,  who, 
uniting  the  indolence  of  the  favage  to  the  vices 
of  civilized  nations,  are  fluggards,  cheats,  and 
zealots.  They  live  upon  maize,  upon  what  fifli 
they  catch,  and  upon  bananas,  which  nature,  out 
of  indulgence  as  it  were  to  their  flothfulnefs, 
produces  there  of  a larger  fize,  and  better  quality, 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Archipelago.  They 
have  a breed  of  lean  and  taflelefs  cattle,  with 
which  they  carry  on  a fraudulent  traffic  to  the 
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French  colonies,  exchanging  them  for  camblets,  ® ^ ° ^ 
black  veils,  linens,  filk  ftèckings,  white  hats,  ^ 

and  hard-ware.  The  number  of  their  veflels  does 
not  exceed  thirty  floops,  without  decks. 

The  tame  animals  of  thefe  two  iflajnds  have 
filled  the  woods  with  a breed  of  horned  cattle 
which  are  become  wild.  The  inhabitants  fhooc 
them,  and  cut  their  flefli  into  flips  of  three  inches 
in  breadth  and  one  in  thicknefs,  which  they  dry, 
after  having  melted  the  fat  out  of  them,  fo  that 
they  will  keep  three  or  four  months.  This  pro- 
vifion,  which  is  called  Taflajo,  is  fold  in  the 
French  fettlements  for  twenty  livres  * a hundred 
weight. 

All  the  money  which  the  government  fends  to 
thefe  two  iflands,  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mandants, the  officers  civil  and  military,  and  the 
monks.  The  remainder  of  the  people,  who  do 
not  amount  to  more  than  fixteen  hundred,  live  in 
a (late  of  the  mofl;  deplorable  poverty.  In  time 
of  war  they  furnifh  about  two  hundred  men,  who, 
for  the  Take  of  plunder,  offer  themfelves,  without 
diftinftion,  to  any  of  the  colonies  that  happen  to 
be  fitting  out  cruizers  for  fea.  The  inhabitants 
of  Porto-Rico  are  of  a different  turn. 

Although  this  ifland  had  been  difeovered  and  Conqueftof 

. I o • 1 Forto.Rico 

vifited  by  Columbus  in  1493,  the  Spaniards  ne-  byihespa. 
glefted  it  till  1 509,  when  the  thirfl:  of  gold  brought 
them  thither.from  St.  Domingo,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Ponce  de  Leon,  to  make  a conqueff, 
which  afterwards  coil  them  dear. 

* 16  s.  8 d. 
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• ^ ^ It  is  generally  knov/’n,  that  the  ufe  of  poifoned 

' — ^ — t arms  is  of  the  higheft  antiquity.  In'moft  coun- 
tries, it  preceded  the  invention  of  fteel.  When 
darts  headed  with  ftoncs,  bones  of  filh  or  other 
animals,  proved  infufficient  to  repel  the  attacks 
of  wild  beads,  men  had  recourfe  to  poifonous 
juices,  which,  from  being  originally  defigned 
merely  for  the  chace,  were  afterwards  employed 
in  the  wars  of  conquering  or  favage  people  againfi: 
their  own  fpecies.  Ambition  and  revenge  fet  no 
limits  to  their  outrages,  till  ages  had  been  fpent 
in  drowning  whole  nations  in  rivers  of  blood. 
When  it  was  difcovered  that  this  effufion  of  blood 
produced  no  advantage,  and  that,  in  proportion 
as  the  dream  fwelled  in  it’s  courfe,  it  depopulated 
countries,  and  left  nothing  but  deferts  without 
animation  and  without  culture 3 they  then  came 
to  an  agreement  to  moderate,  in  fome  degree,  the 
third  of  (bedding  it.  They  edablifhed  what  are 
called  the  laws  of  war  3 that  is  to  fay,  injudice  in 
injudice,  or  the  intered  of  kings  in  the  malTacre 
of  the  people.  They  do  not  now  cut  the  throats 
of  all  their  vicTtims  at  once  3 but  referve  fome  few 
of  the  herd  to  propagate  the  breed.  Thefe  laws 
of  war,  or  of  nations,  required  the  abolition  of 
certain  abufes  in  the  art  of  killing.  Where  fire- 
arms are  to  be  had,  poifoned  weapons  are  for- 
bidden 3 and,  when  cannon  balls  will  anfwer  the 
end,  chewed  bullets  arc  not  allowed.  O ! racej 
unworthy  both  of  heaven  or  earth,  dedru61:ive, 
tyrannical  being,  man,  or  devil  rather,  wilt  thou 
never  ceafe  to  torment  this  globe,  where  thou 
exided  but  for  a moment  ! Will  thy  wars  never 

end 
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end  but  with  the  annihilation  of  thy  fpecies  ! Go 
then  j if  thou  would’ft  advance  thy  mifchief,  go 
and  provide  thyfelf  with  the  poifons  of  the  New 
World. 

Of  all  the  regions,  produfl'ive  of  venomous 
plants,  none  abounded  fo  much  in  them  as  South- 
America,  which  owed  this  malignant  fertility  to  a 
foil  in  general  rank,  as  if  it  were  purging  itfelf 
from  the  flime  of  a deluge. 

The  plants  called  Lianes,  of  which  there  were 
vaft  numbers  in  all  damp  and  marfhy  places,  fur- 
nifhed  the  poifon,  which  was  in  iiniverfal  requeft 
on  the  continent.  The  method  of  preparing  it 
was  by  cutting  them  in  pieces,  then  boiling  them 
in  water,  till  the  liquor  had  acquired  the  con- 
fiftence  of  a fyrup.  After  this  they  dipped  their 
arrows  in  it,  which  were  immediately  impregnated 
with  the  poifonous  quality.  During  feveral  ages, 
the  favages  in  general  ufed  thefe  arms  in  their 
wars  with  each  ocher.  At  length  many  of  thofe 
nations,  from  the  deficiency  of  their  numbers, 
found  the  neceffity  of  renouncing  fo  deftruifiive  a 
weapon,  and  referved  it  for  beafts,  whether  large 
or  fmall,  which  they  could  not 'overtake  or  over- 
come. Any  animal,  whofe  fkin  has  been  raifed 
with  one  of  thefe  poifoned  arrows,  dies  a minute 
after,  without  any  fign  of  convulfion  or  pain^ 
This  is  not  occafioned  by  the  coagulation  of  the 
blood,  which  was  a long  time  the  general  opi- 
nion j recent  experiments  have  proved,  that  this 
poifon,  mixed  with  blood  newly  draw’n  and  warm, 
prevents  it  from  coagulating,  and  even  preferves 
it  fame  time  from  putrefadtion.  It  is  probable, 

that 
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^ that  the  effcdl  of  thefe  juices  is  upon  the  nervous 
j fyftem.  Some  travellers  have  imputed  the  origin 
of  the  venereal  difeafe  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  New  World,  to  the  habit  of  eating  game 
killed  with  thefe  poifoned  arms.  At  prefent  it  is 
univerfally  know’n,  that  the  flelh  of  fuch  animals 
may  be  eaten  for  a continuance  v^ithout  any  ill 
effedt. 

In  the  American  iflands,  the  natives  draw  their 
poifon  from  trees,  more  than  from  the  Lianes  j and 
of  all  the  venomous  forts  of  trees,  the  moll  deadly 
is  the  mancheneel. 

This  tree  is  rather  lofty,  and  ufually  grows  by 
the  water  fide.  It  hath  the  figure  and  leaves  of 
the  pear-tree.  It’s  trunk,  which  is  of  a compadt, 
heavy,  veiny  wood,  fit  for  joiners  work,  is  co- 
vered with  a fmooth  and  tender  bark.  It  bears 
two  fpecies  of  flowers.  Some  are  male,  and  dif- 
pofed  in  catkins  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches. 
They  have  in  each  calix  but  one  thread  fur- 
mounted  with  two  antheræ.  The  female  flowers 
are  Angle.  Their  piftil  becomes  a ftraight  flefhy 
fruit,  of  the  form  of  a fig  or  a pear,  and  contain- 
ing a very  hard  kernel,  in  which  are  five  or  fix 
feeds  in  fo  many  different  cells.  In  all  parts  of 
the  tree,  and  efpecially  between  the  trunk  and 
the  bark,  a milky  juice  is  found,  which  is  con- 
fidered  as  a very  fubtile  poifon,  and  which  renders 
the  cultivation  of  this  tree,  and  even  the  comino; 
near  to  it,  very  dangerous.  One  cannot  fleep 
with  impunity  under  the  fliade  of  it,  and  the  .wa- 
ter which  drops  from  it’s  leaves  after  a Ihower, 
raifes  blifters  upon  the  fldn,  and  excites  a trou- 

blefome 
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blefome  itching.  The  juice  of  the  mancheneel  ® ^ 

is  received  into  ihells,  placed  under  various  in-  ■_  — 
cifions  that  have  been  made  in  it’s  trunk.  As  Ibon 
as  this  juice  is  grovv’n  a little  thick,  the  points  of 
the  arrows  are  fteeped  in  it,  which  acquire  from 
thence  the  ’property  of  conveying  fudden  death, 
be  the  wound  ever  fo  flight.  This  poifon,  as  it 
appears  from  experience,  preferves  it’s  venomous 
quality  above  a hundred  years.  Of  all  the  fpots 
where  this  fatal  tree  is  found,  Porto-Rico  is  that 
in  which  it  delights  moft,  and  where  it  is  found 
in  the  greateft  abundance.  Why  were  not  the 
firft  conquerors  of  America  all  fhipwrecked  on  this 
ifland  ? It  is  the  misfortune  of  both  worlds  that 
they  became  acquainted  with  it  fo  late,  and  that 
they  did  not  there  meet  with  the  death  which  their 
avarice  merited. 

The  mancheaeel  feems  to  have  been  fatal  only 
to  the  Americans.  The  inhabitants  of  the  ifland 
where  it  grows,  ufed  it  to  repel  the  Caribs,  who 
made  frequent  defeents  on  their  coafts.  The  fame 
arms  they  might  have  employed  againft  the  Eu- 
ropeans j and,  as  the  Spaniards  were  ignorant  at 
that  time  that  fait,  applied  immediately,  is  an 
infallible  cure,  they  would  probably  have  fallen  a 
facrifice  to  the  firft  effcais  of  this  poifon.  But  they 
did  not  meet  with  the  leaft  refiftance  from  the  fa- 
vage  inhabitants  of  the  ifland.  Thefe  had  been 
informed  of  what  had  occurred  in  the  conqueft  of 
the  neighbouring  ifles  ; and  they  regarded  thefe 
ftrangers  as  a fuperior  order  of  beings,  to  whofe 
chains  they  voluntarily  lubmitted  themlelves.  It 
was  not  long,  however,  before  they  wiftied  to 
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® XI?  ^ fliake  off  the  intolerable  yoke  which  had  been  im- 

* — ' pofed  on  them,  and  poftponed  the  enterprife  only 

till  they  could  be  allured  whether  their  tyrants 
were  immortal.  A Cacique,  named  Broyoan,  was 
intruded  with  this  commiflion* 

Chance  favoured  his  defign,  by  bringing  tO' 
him  Salzedo,  a young.  Spaniard,,  v/ho  was  travel-  ■' 
ling.  He  received  him  with  great  refpeft,  and 
at  his  departure  fent  Ibme  Indians  to  attend  him- 
on* his  way,  and  to  ferve  him  in  the  quality  of 
guides.  When  they  came  to  the  bank  of  a river, 
which  they  were  to  pafs,  one  of  thefe  favages  took 
him  on  his  fhoulder  to  carry  him  over.  As  foon 
' as  they  had  got  into  the  midft  of  i't,  he  threw  him- 
into  the  water,  and,  with  the  affiftance  of  his 
companions,  kept  him  there  till  there  was  no  ap- 
pearance of  life.  They  then  dragged  him  to  the 
bank  j but,.- as  they  were  ftill  in  doubt  w^hether 
he  was  dead  or  living,  they  begged  pardon 
thoufand  limes  for  the  accident  that  had  happen- 
ed. This  farce  lafhed  three  days;  till  at  lengthi 
being  convinced,  by  the  ftench  of  the  corpfe,  that 
it  was  pofilble  for  Spaniards  to  die,  the  Indians- 
rofe  on  all  Tides  upon  their  opprefibrs,  and  mafla- 
cred  a hundred  of  them. 

Ponce  de  Leon  immediately  alTembled  all  the 
Caftilians  who  had  efcaped,  and,  without  lofs  of 
time,  fell  upon  the  favages,  who  were  terrified  with- 
this  fudden  attack.  In  proportion  as  the  number 
of  their  enemies  increafed,  their  panic  became 
more  violent.  They  had  even  the  folly  to  be- 
lieve, that  thefe  Spaniards,  which  were  juft  arrived 
from  St.  Domingo,  were  the  fame  that  had  been 
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killed,  and  were  come  to  life  again  to  fight  them.  ® ^ 

Under  this  ridiculous  perfuafion,  dreading  to  con-  ^ 

tinue  a war  with  men  who  revive  after  their  death, 
they  fubmitted  once  more  to  the  yoke,  and,  being 
condemned  to  the  mines,  in  a fhort  time  fell 
viftims  to  the  toils  of  flavery. 

Porto-Rico  hath  thirty-fix  leagues  in  length,  Prefentftatc 
eighteen  in  breadth,  and  one  hundred  in  circum-  Rico, 
ference.  We  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  it  is 
one  of  the  befi,  if  not  entirely  the  beft,  of  the 
iflands  of  the  New  World,  in  proportion  to  it’s 
extent.  The  air  is  wholefome,  and  tolerably 
temperate,  and  it  is  watered  by  the  pure  flreams 
of  a confiderable  number  of  fmall  rivulets.  It’s 
mountains  are  covered  with  either  ufeful  or  va- 
luable trees,  and  it’s  vallies  have  a degree  of  fer- 
tility feldom  to  be  met  with  elfewhere.  All  the 
produdlions  peculiar  to  America  thrive  upon  this 
deep  foil.  A fafe  port,  commodious  harbours, 
and  coafts  of  eafy  accefs,  are  added  to  thefe  feve- 
ral  advantages. 

On  this  territory,  deprived  of  it’s  favage  inha- 
bitants by  ferocious  deeds,  the  memory  of  which 
three  centuries  have  not  been  able  to  obliterate, 
was  fucceffively  formed  a population  of  forty- 
four  thoufand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-three 
men,  either  white  or  of  a mixt  race.  Moft  of 
them  were  naked.  Their  habitations  were  no- 
thing more  than  huts.  Nature,  with  little  or  no 
affiftance,  fupplied  them  with  fubfiftence.  The 
linens,  and  fome  ocher  things  of  little  value, 
which  they  clandefiinely  obtained  from  the  neigh- 
bouring or  from  foreign  iflands,  were  paid  for 
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® ^ by  the  colony  with  tobacco,  cattle,  and  with  the 

' — >r— » money  which  was  fent  by  government  for  the 
fupportof  the  civil,  religious,  and  military  efla- 
blilhment.  They  received  from  the  mother- 
country,  annually,  only  one  fmall  veflel,  the  cargo 
of  which  did  not  amount  to  more  than  ten  thou- 
fand  crowns*,  and  which  returned  to  Europe 
laden  with  hides. 

Such  was  Porto  Rico,  when  in  1765,  the  court 
of  Madrid  carried  their  attention  to  St.  John, 
an  excellent  harbour,  even  for  the  royal  navy, 
and  which  only  wants  a little  miore  extent.  The 
^ town  which  commands  it,  was  furrounded  with 
fortifications.  The  works  were  made  particu- 
larly ftrong  towards  a narrow  and  marlhy  neck  of 
land,  the  only  place  by  which  the  town  can  be 
attacked  on  the  land  fide.  Two  battalions,  and 
one  company  of  artillery,  crofled  the  fea  for  it’s 
defence. 

A-t  this  period,  a pofiefiion  which  had  an- 
nually received  from  the  treafury  no  more  than 
378,000  J,  coft  them  2,634,433  livres  J,  v/hich 
fum  was  regularly  brought  from  Mexico.  This 
increafe  of  fpecie  ftimulatcd  the  colonifts  to  un- 
dertake fome  labours.  At  the  fame  time,  the 
ifland,  which  till  then  had  been  under  the  yoke  of 
monopoly,  was  allowed  to  receive  all  Spanifh 
navigators.  Thefe  two  circumllances  united, 
imparted  fome  degree  of  animation  to  a fettle- 
ment,  the  languilhing  ftate  of  which  aftonilîied 
all  nations.  It’s  tithes,  which  before  1765,  did 
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not  yield  more  than  8 1,000  livres  have  increaf-  ^ ^ 

ed  to  230,418  livres  f.  - v — > 

On  the  firft  of  January  1778,  the  population 
of  Porto-Rico  amounted  to  fourfcore  thoufand 
fix  hundred  and  fixty  inhabitants,  of  which  num- 
ber only  fix  thoufand  five  hundred  and  thirty  were 
flaves.  The  inhabitants  reckoned  feventy-feven 
thoufand  three  hundred  and  eighty-four  head  of 
horned  cattle,  twenty-three  thoufand  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-five  horfes,  fifteen  hundred  and 
fifteen  mules,  and  forty-nine  thoufand  fifty-eight 
head  of  fmall  cattle. 

The  plantations,  the  number  of  which  were 
five  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  eighty- one, 
produced  two  thoufand  feven  hundred  and 
thirty-feven  quintals  of  fugar  j eleven  hundred 
and  fourteen  quintals  of  cotton  j eleven  thoufand 
one  hundred  and  fixty-three  quintals  of  coffee  ; 
nineteen  thoufand  five  hundred  and  fifty-fix 
quintals  of  rice;  fifteen  thoufand  two  hundred 
and  fixteen  quintals  of  maize  ; feven  thoufand 
four  hundred  and  fifty-eight  quintals  of  tobacco; 
and  nine  thoufand  eight-hundred  and  fixty 
quintals  of  melafies. 

The  cattle  in  the  feveral  paflure  grounds, 
which  were  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  in  num- 
ber, produced  annually  eleven  thoufand  three 
hundred  and  fixty-four  oxen;  four  thoufand 
three-hundred  and  thirty- four  horfes  ; nine  hun- 
dred and  fifty-two  mules;  thirty-one  thoufand 
two  hundred  and  fifty-four  head  of  fmall  cattle. 
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All  this  is  very  trifling;  but  great  expeftations 
are  raifed  from  an  arrangement  which  hath  lately 
been  made.  No  one  citizen  of  Porto-Rico  was 
in  reality  mafter  of  his  pofleflions.  The  com- 
manders who  had  fucceeded  each  other,  had  only 
granted  the  income  of  them.  This  inconceivable 
defedl  hath  at  length  been  remedied.  The  pro- 
prietors have  been  confirmed  in  their  poiTefTions, 
by  a law  of  14th  of  January  177B,  upon  condi- 
tion of  paying  annually  one  real  and  a quarter,  or 
fixteen  fols  fix  deniers*,  for  every  portion  of 
ground  of  twenty-five  thoufand  feven  hundred 
and  eight  toifes,  which  they  employed  in  cul- 
tures; and  three-quarters  of  a real,  or  ten  fols 
one  denier  and  a half  f,  for  that  part  of  the  foil 
that  is  referved  for  pafture  ground.  This  eafy 
tribute  is  to  ferve  for  the  clothing  of  the  mili-  , 
tia,  compofed  of  one  thoufand  nine  hundred  in- 
fantry, and  two  hundred  and  fifty  cavalry.  The 
remainder  of  the  ifiand  is  diftributed  on  the  fame  , 
conditions  to  thofe  who  have  little  or  no  pro- 
perty.  Thefe  lafl,  who  are  diftinguiflied  by  the 
name  of  Agrégés-^  are  feven  thoufand  eight  hun-  ' 
dred  and  thirty-five  in  number. 

This  plan  will  not  accomplilh  the  revolution 
\vhich  is  expelled  by  the  council  of  Spain;  although, 
contrary  to  the  precife  determination  of  the 
laws,  every  colonifl;  who  choofes  to  cftablifli  fugar 
plantations,  be  allowed  to  call  in  the  aflifiance  of 
any  foreigner  who  is  able  to  teach  him  that  kind 
of  culture.  Thefe  colonifts  ought  to  be  autho- 
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rrized  to  feJl  openly  to  the  French,  the  Dutch,  ® ^ 

the  EngliOi,  and  the  Danes,  the  cattle  which  c— -v — 
•they  have  been  hitherto  obliged  to  difpofe  of  in 
a clandeftine  manner  only. 

Ma'n  fuffers,  only  becaufe  he  knov,?s  not  how- 
to put  an  end  to  his  pain.  If  he  Ihould  languidi 
in  mifery,  it  is  merely  from  being  incapable  of 
changing  his  fituation.  It  v/oiild  be  a grofs  error 
■to  imagine,  'that  in  a ftate  of  nature  we  can  fee 
man  in  perpetual  agitation,  inceflantly  obferving 
and  making  all  kinds  of  experiments,  as  we  fee 
him  in  a civilized  ftate.  Experience  hath  proved, 
that  it  requires  ages  for  him  to  emerge  from 
'his  natural  torpid  ftate  ; and  that  when  once  his 
’induftry  is  fubjedt  to  a certain  invariable  mode 
of  proceeding,  and  from  the  fmall  number  of 
his  wants,  reftrained  within  narrow  and  circum- 
Fcribed  limits,  it  will  never  be  rouzed  of  itfelf. 

What  method  can  then  be  contrived  to  lliorten 
the  duration  of  his  indolence,  of  his  ftupidity, 
and  of  his  mifery  ? For  this  purpofe,  he  muft  be 
made  acquainted  with  adlive  beings,  and  muft  be 
placed  in  confiant  intercourfe  with  laborious 
people.  Fie  will  foon  open  his  eyes  with  afto- 
nifhment  ; he  will  foon  be  confciouc  that  he  like- 
wife  hath  had  hands  given  to  him,  and  will 
fcarce  conceive  how  it  could  have  been  poftible, 
that  the  idea  of  making  ufe  of  them  fliould  not 
have  occurred  to  him  fooner.  The  fight  of  the 
enjoyments  that  are  obtained  by  labour,  will  in- 
fpire  him  with  the  defire  of  partaking  of  them, 
and  he  will  work.  Invention  is  peculiar  to  ge- 
-fiius,  and  imitation  is  peculiar  to  man.  It  is  by 
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® ^ imitarion  that  all  fcarce  things  have  become,  and 

will  hereafter  become,  common.  This  is  the  pro- 
pen  fity  which  the  court  of  Madrid  ought  to  en- 
courage, if  not  from  motives  of  humanity,  at 
lead:,  from  the  profpeft  of  the  political  advantages 
they  might  expefi:  to  reap  from  it. 

Matters  perhaps  might,  and  indeed  ought  to 
be  carried  dill  further.  Let  Spain  declare  Porto- 
Rico  a neutral  ifland,  and  let  this  neutrality  be 
acknowleged  by  all  the  powers  that  have  any  pof- 
feffions  in  America.  Let  the  lands,  which  are  not 
yet  cultivated,  be  granted  to  enterprifing  men  of 
all  nations,  who  fliall  have  a capital  fufiicient  to 
edablifli  cultures.  Let  perfons,  lands,  and  pro- 
duedions,  be  exempted  from  all  taxes  for  the 
fpace  of  fifty  years,  or  more.  Let  the  harbours 
be  opened  indiferiminately  to  all  traders,  free 
from  cuftoms,  from  reftraints,  and  from  formali- 
ties. Let  no  other  troops  be  kept  but  thofe  ne- 
cefiary  for  the  police  j and  let  thefe  be  foreign 
troops.  Let  a very  plain  code  of  laws  be  draw’n 
up,  fuitable  to  a date  of  hulkandmen,  or  of  mer- 
chants. Let  the  citizens  themfelves  be  the  ma- 
gidrates,  or  the  magidrates  be  chofen  by  them. 
Let  property,  that  fird  and  great  bafis  of  all 
political  focieties,  be  edablidied  upon  unmove- 
able foundations.  Before  half  a century  fhall  be 
elapfed,  Porto-Rico  will  mod  undoubtedly  be 
one  of  the  mod  flouridling  colonies  of  the  New 
World.  It  may  then  again  become,  without  in- 
convenience, a truly  national  poflTeflion,  It’s  abun- 
dant produflions,  which  will  have  cofl:  neither 
care,  expence,  anxiety,  nor  war  to  Spain,  will 
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increafe  the  niafs  of  national  riches,  and  the 
public  revenue. 

But  if  even  this  plan  of  adminiftration  were 
the  infpiration  of  wifdoin  itfelf  : if  it  were  dic- 
tated by  the  mofl;  certain  views  of  intereft  j if.the 
fuccefs  of  It  could  be  geometrically  proved,  yet 
it  would  never  be  carried  into  execution;  and 
for  this  reafon  : It  is  becaufe  it  hath  not  been 
fuggefled  by  a native  of  Spain,  and  that  it  fup- 
pofcs  the  concurrence  of  foreigners.  No  country 
can  do  any  thing  of  itfelf  ; and  yet,  from  a deteft- 
able,  puerile,  and  ridiculous  vanity,  we  wifli  to  do 
every  thing  by  ourfelvcs  ; we  are  blind,  and  yet  we 
will  not  receive  light  from  others.  In  monarchi- 
cal ftates,  the  way  to  exclude  an  able  man  from 
an  important  fituation,  is  to  anticipate,  by  po- 
pular choice,  the  appointment  of  the  court  ; and 
this  is  a mode  which  hatred  and  jealoufy  feldom 
fail  of  employing.  The  fame  method  would  fuc- 
ceed  as  certainly  between  the  refpedlive  courts. 
In  order  to  prevent  a miniller  from  purfuing 
any  wife  meafure,  nothing  more  is  neceflary,  than 
that  another  minifter  Iliould  allume,  by  divulging 
it,  the  credit  of  having  firfl;  thought  of  it  him- 
felf.  Nothing  is  more  fcarce,  than  to  find  among 
minifters  of  the  fame  court,  one  citizen,  great, 
honeft,  and  good  enough,  to  purfue  a projedl  be- 
gun by  his  predecelTor.  Thus  do  abufes  become 
perpetual  in  the  nation.  Thus  is  every  thing 
begun,  and  nothing  accomplilBed,  from  motives 
of  a foolifh  kind  of  pride,  the  influence  of  which 
extends  itfelf  over  all  the  branches  of  adminiftra- 
tion, which  fufpends  the  progrefs  of  civilization, 
and  would  have  fettled  all  nations  in  a ftate  of 
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barbarifm.,  had  their  chiefs  been  conftandy,  and  at 
all  times,  equally  affeded  by  it. 

If,  however,  the  meafures  we  have  ven- 
tured to  propofe  to  the  court  of  Madrid  fhould 
appear  to  them  liable  to  inconveniences,  which 
may  have  efcaped  our  notice,  they  might  at  leaft 
derive  from  themfelves  part  of  thofe  advantages 
which  we  fliould  be  happy  to  fee  them  obtain. 
The  navigation  to  the  Spanifh  Indies  is  forbid- 
den to  the  Bifeayans.  As  their  ports  are  freed, 
both  on  the  going  out  and  coming  in  of  the  fhips, 
from  the  duties  which  are  impofed  upon  all  the 
•other  ports,  the  government  have  been  appre- 
henfive  that  they  might  obtain  too  great  a fupe- 
riority  over  the  fubjeds  of  the  monarchy,  who  do 
not  enjoy  the  fame  privileges.  Let  Porto-Rico 
be  opened  to  thefe  adive  men,  where  their  com- 
petition cannot  be  prejudicial  to  rivals  v;ho  have 
never  attended  to  this  trade,  and  the  iQand  will 
foon  acquire  fome  degree  of  importance.  The 
fame  arrangement  might  be  extended  to  St.  Do- 
mingo. 

This  ifland,  famous  for  being  the  earliefl.  fettle- 
ment  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  New  World,  was  at 
hrfl;  in  high  eftimation  for  the  quantity  of  gold  it 
fupplied.  This  wealth  diminiflied  with  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country,  whom  they  obliged  to  dig  it 
out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ^ and  the  fource  of 
it  was  entirely  dried  up,  when  the  neighbouring 
iflands  no  longer  fupplied  the  lofs  of  thofe  wretched 
vidims  to  the  avarice  of  the  conqueror.  A vehe- 
ment defire  of  opening  again  this  fource  of  wealth, 
infpired  the  thought  of  getting  flaves  from  Africa; 

but 
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but,  befides  that  thefe  were  found  unfit  for  the  la-  ® 
hours  they  were  deftined  to,  the  multitude  of 
mines,  which  then  began  to  be  wrought" bn  the 
continent,  made  thofe  of  St.  Domingo  no  longer 
of  any  importance.  An  idea  now  fuggefted  itfelf, 
that  their  Negroes,  which  were  healthy,  ftrong, 
and  patient,  might  be  ufefully  employed  in  huf- 
bandry  ; and  they  adopted,  through  necefiity,  a 
wife  refolution,  which,  had  they  know’n  their  own 
intereft,  they  would  have  embraced  by  choice. 

The  produce  of  their  induftry  was  at  firfi:  ex- 
tremely fniall,  becaufe  the  labourers  were  few. 
'Charles  V.,  who,  like  mofr  fovereigns,  preferred 
his  favourites  to  his  fubjeefis,  had  granted  an  ex- 
clufive  right  of  the  Have  trade  to  a Flemifh  noble- 
man, who  made  over  his  privilege  to  the  Genoefe. 
Thofe  avaricious  republicans  conduced  this  in- 
famous commerce  as  all  monopolies  are  con- 
ducted ; they  refolved  to  fell  dear,  and  they  fold 
but  little.  When  time  and  competition  had  fixed 
the  natural  and  neceflary  price  of  flaves,  the  num- 
ber of  them  increafed.  It  may  eafily  be  imagined, 
that  the  Spaniards,  who  had  been  accuftonled  to 
treat  the  Indians  as  beafts,  though  they  differed 
but  little  in  complexion  from  themfelves,  did  not 
entertain  a higher  opinion  of  thefe  Negro  Afri- 
cans, who  were  fubftituted  to  them.  Degraded 
ftill  further  in  their  eyes  by  the  price  they  had 
paid  for  them,  even  religion  could  not  reftrain 
them  from  aggravating  the  weight  of  their  fervi- 
tude.  It  became  intolerable,  and  thefe  wretched 
flaves  made  an  efibrt  to  recover  the  unalienable 
rights  of  mankind.  Their  attempt  proved  un- 
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® XI?  ^ Tuccefsful  ; but  they  reaped  this  benefit  from  their 
L, — ^ j defpair,  that  they  were  afterwards  treated  with  lefs 
inhumanity. 

This  moderation  (if  tyranny,  cramped  by  the 
apprehenfion  of  revolt,  can  deferve  that  name) 
•was  attended  with  good  confequences.  Cultivation 
was  purfued  with  fome  degree  of  fuccefs.  Soon 
after  the  middle  of  the  fixteenth  century,  the  mo- 
ther-country drew  annually  from  this  colony  ten 
millions  weight  of  fugar,  a large  quantity  of  wood 
for  dying,  tobacco,  cocoa,  caffia,  ginger,  cotton, 
and  peltry  in  abundance.  One  might  imagine, 
that  fuch  favourable  beginnings  would  give  both 
the  defire  and  the  means  of  extending  this  trade  j 
but  a train  of  events,  each  more  fatal  than  the 
other,  ruined  thefe  hopes. 

The  firft  misfortune  arofe  from  the  depopu- 
lation of  St.  Domingo.  The  Spanifii  conquefts 
on  the  continent  fliould  naturally  have  contributed 
to  promote  the  fuccefs  of  an  ifland,  which  nature 
feemed  to  have  formed  to  be  the  center  of  that 
vaft  dominion  arifing  round  it,  to  be  the  ftaple 
of  the  different  colonies  : but  it  happened  quite 
otherwife.  On  a view  of  the  immenfe  fortunes 
raifing  in  Mexico,  and  other  parts,  the  richefl  in- 
habitants of  St.  Domingo  began  to  defpife  their 
fettlements,  and  quitted  the  true  fource  of  riches, 
which  is,  in  a manner,  on  the  furface  of  the 
earth,  to  go  and  ranfack  the  bowels  of  it  for 
veins  of  gold,  which  are  foon  exhaufted.  The 
'government  endeavoured  in  vain  to  put  a flop  to 
this  emigration  ; the  laws  were  always  either  art- 
fully eluded,  or  openly  violated. 
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The  weaknefs,  which  was  a necefTary  confe- 
quence  of  fuch  a conduifl,  leaving  the  coafts  with- 
out defence,  encouraged  the  enennies  of  Spain  to 
ravage  them.  Even  the  capital  of  this  ifland  was 
taken  and  pillaged  by  that  celebrated  Englifh 
failor,  Francis  Drake.  The  cruizers  of  lefs  con- 
fequencc,  contented  themfelves  with  intercepting 
velTels  in  their  paflage  through  thofe  latitudes,  the 
bell  know’n  at  that  time  of  any  in  the  New  World. 
To  complect  thefe  misfortunes,  the  Caftiiians 
themfelves  commenced  pirates.  They  attacked 
no  fhips  but  thole  of  their  own  nation,  which 
were  more  rich,  worfe  provided,  and  worfe  de- 
fended, than  any  others.  The  cuftom  they  had 
of  fitting  out  fhips  clandeftinely,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure flaves,  prevented  them  from  being  know’n  ; 
and  the  alTiftance  they  purchafed  from  the  Ihips  of 
war,  commifiioned  to  protedl:  the  trade,  infured  to 
them  impunity. 

The  foreign  trade  of  the  colony  was  it’s  only 
refource  in  this  diflrefs  ; and  that  was  prohi- 
bited i but  as  it  was  ftill  carried  on,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  vigilance  of  the  governors,  dr  per- 
haps, by  their  connivance,  the  policy  of  an  exaf- 
perated  and  unenlightened  court  exerted  itfelf  in 
demolilhing  moft  of  the  fea-ports,  and  driving 
the  miferable  inhabitants  into  the  inland  country. 
This  aft  of  violence  threw  tliem  into  a ftate  of 
dejeftion,  which  the  incurfions  and  fettlement  ot 
the  French  on  the  ifland  afterwards  carried  to  the 
utmoft  pitch. 

Spain,  totally  taken  up  with  that  vafl;  empiie 
which  fhe  had  formed  on  the  continent,  uled  no  ^ 
^ pains 
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pains  to  diflipate  this  lethargy.  She  even  refufed 
to  liften  to  the  folicitations  of  her  FlemiJh  fubjedts, 
who  earneftly  prclTed  that  they  might  have  per- 
miffion  to  clear  thofe  fertile  lands.  Rather  than 
run  the  rifque  of  feeing  them  carry  on  a contra- 
band trade  on  the  coafts,  fhe  chofe  to  bury  in  obli- 
vion a fettlement  which  had  been  of  confequence, 
and  was  likely  to  become  fo  again. 

This  colony,  which  had  no  longer  any  inter- 
couiTe  with  the  mother-country,  but  by  a fingle 
fhip  of  no  great  burden,  received  from  thence 
every  third  year,  confifted  in  1717  of  eighteen 
thoufand  four  hundred  and  ten  inhabitants,  in- 
cluding Spaniards,  Meftees,  Negroes,  or  Mulat- 
toes.  The  complexion  and  charadler  of  thefe 
people  differed  according  to  the  different  propor- 
tions of  American,  European,  and  African  blood 
they  had  received  from  that  natural  and  tranhenc 
union  which  reftores  all  races  and  conditions  to 
the  fame  level  ; for  love  is  not  more  a refpedter 
of  peiTons  than  death.  Thefe  demi-favages, 
plunged  in  the  extreme  of  floth,  lived  upon 
fruits  and  roots,  dwelt  in  cottages  without  furni- 
ture, and  had  moft  of  them  no  clothes.  The 
few  among  them,  in  whom  indolence  had  not  to- 
tally fuppreffed  the  fenfe  of  decency  and  tafte 
for  the  conveniences  of  life,  purchafed  clothes  of 
their  neighbours  the  French,  in  return  for  their 
cattle,  and  the  money  fent  to  them  for  the  main- 
tenance of  two  hundred  foldiers,  the  priefts,  and 
the  government.  The  company,  formed  at  Bar- 
celona in  175/0  with  exclufive  privileges  for  the 
re-eflablidiment  of  St.  Domingo,  hath  had  no 
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fuccefs.  Since  that  ifland  hath  been  opened,  in 
1766,  to  all  Spanifh  navigators,  it  hath  ftill  re- 
mained in  the  lame  ftate.  The  quantity  of  fu- 
gar  canes,  of  colfee  trees,  and  of  tobacco,  which 
may  have  been  planted  there,  is  not  fufficient  for 
it’s  own  confumption,  far  from  being  able  to 
contribute  to  that  of  the  mother-country.  The 
colony  fu-rniflies  annually  to  the  national  trade, 
no  more  than  five  or  fix  thoufand  hides,  and 
fome  provifions,  of  fo  little  value,  that  they 
fcarce  defer ve  to  be  reckoned. 

This  deficiency  of  cultivation  is  univeifally 
felt  in  the  ifland.  Sant  Yago,  La  Vega,  Seibo, 
and  other  places  in  the  inland  parts,  formerly  fo 
renowned  for  their  riches,  are  no  longer  any  thing 
more  than  obfcure  hamlets,  where  nothing  revives, 
the  memory  of  their  antient  fplendour. 

The  coalls  do  not  exhibit  a more  animated 
appearance.  To  the  fouth  of  the  colony  is  the 
narrow  and  deep  bay  of  Ocoa,  which  might  be 
called  a harbour.  It  is  in  this  place  where  the 
Spaniards  have  no  fettlements,  although  they  are 
near  a falt-pit,  which  is  fufficient  for  their  necef- 
fities,  that  the  filver  which  is  fent  from  Mexico 
for  the  expences  of  government  is  depofited,  and 
from  whence  it  is  conveyed  upon  hories  to  Sr. 
Domingo,  which  is  at’no  more  than  fifteen  leagues 
diftance. 

This  famous  capital  of  the  ifland  received  for 
a long  time  it’s  neceffiiries  diredly  from  foreign- 
ers; but  at  that  period  the  Lozama,  with  w’hich 
it’s  walls  are  watered,  was  able  to  admit  velTels 
of  fix  hundred  tons  burthen.  Since  the  mouth 
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® XI?  ^ river  hath  been  almofl:  choaked  by 

*— v—^  the  fands,  and  by  the  {tones  it  brings  away 
from  the  mountains,  the  town  is  not  in  a better 
condition  than  the  harbour  ; and  magnificent 
ruins  are  the  only  remains  of  it.  The  coun- 
try that  furrounds  it  exhibits  nothing  but  briars, 
and  a fmall  number  of  cattle. 

The  river  Macouflls  runs  fourteen  leagues 
above  that  place,  where  the  few  American  veflels 
that  come  to  trade  in  the  ifland  are  ufed  to  land. 
They  difembark  their  fmall  cargoes  by  means  of 
' a few  little  illands,  which  afford  a tolerable 
(belter. 

Further  on,  but  flili  on  the  fame  coaft,  the 
Rumana  runs  through  the  moft  beautiful  plains 
that  can  poffibly  be  conceived.  Neverthelefs, 
there  is  nothing  to  be  found  upon  this  extenfive 
' and  fertile  foil,  except  one  hamlet,  which  would 

have  a miferable  appearance,  even  in  thofe  coun- 
tries that  are  the  moft  ill-treated  by  nature. 

The  North  of  the  colony  is  no  better  than  the 
South.  Porto  de  Plata,  the  beauty  and  excel- 
lence of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate, 
prefents  only  a few  huts,  in  it’s  numerous  creeks, 
and  on  it’s  rich  territory. 

The  Ifabellica  which  hath  a beautiful  river, 
immenfe  plains,  and  forefts  filled  with  precious 
woods,  doth  not  exhibit  a more  ftouriffiing  ap- 
pearance. 

With  as  many,  or  even  with  more  means  of 
profperity,  Monte-Chrifto  is  nothing  more  than  a 
ftaple,  where  Engliflifmugglers  come  habitually  to 
take  in  the  commodities  offomeFrench  plantations, 
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fettled  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  hoftillties 
between  the  courts  of  London  and  VerfailleSi 
render  the  fraudulent  connexions  infinitely  more 
confiderable  ; and  this  mart  acquires  at  that  time 
a great  degree  of  importance.  But  this  incipient 
animation  ceafes,  as  foon  as  the  miniftry  of  Ma- 
drid think  it  fuitable  to  their  interefts,  to  take  a 
part  in  the  difputes  between  the  two  rival  na- 
tions. 

The  Spaniards  have  no  feulement  in  the  weftern 
part  of  the  ifland,  which  is  entirely  occupied  by 
the  French  3 and  it  is  only  fince  the  laft  war  that 
they  have  thought  of  fettling  to  the  eaftward, 
which  they  had  long  entirely  negleXed, 

The  prqjeX  of  cultivation  might  be  carried 
into  execution  in  the  plain  of  Vega-Real,  which 
is  fituated  in  the  inland  parr,  and  is  fourfcore 
leagues  in  length,  by  ten  in  it’s  greateft  breadth. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find,  throughout  the 
New  World,  a fpot  more  level,  more  fruitful,  or 
better  watered.  All  the  produXions  of  America 
would  fucceed  admirably  there]  but  it  would  be 
impoffible  to  remove  them  from  thence  without 
making  roads;  which  is  an  undertaking  that  would 
alarm  a people  more  enterprifing  than  the  Spa- 
niards. Thefe  difficulties  ffiould  naturally  have  led 
them  to  fix  their  attention  on  fome  exceeding 
good  coafts,  already  a little  inhabited,  and  where 
fome  fubfiftence  would  have  been  found.  Pro- 
bably it  was  apprehended  that  the  new  colonifts 
would  adopt  the  manners  of  the  old,  and  there- 
fore Samana  was  determined  upon. 
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Samana  is  a peninfula,  five  leagues  broad, 
and  fixteen  long  j the  foil  of  which,  though  ra- 
ther uneven,  is  very  fit  for  the  richeft  productions 
of  the  New  World.  It  hath,  nnoreover,  the  ad- 
vantage of  affording  to  the  (hips  that  come  from 
Europe,  an  eafy  landing  and  a fafe  anchorage. 

These  confiderations  induced  the  firft  adven- 
turers from  France,  who  ravaged  St.  Domingo,  to 
fettle  at  Samana  -,  where  they  maintained  their 
ground  a long  time,  though  furrounded  by  their 
enemies.  At  length,  it  was  found  that  they  were 
too  much  expofed,  and  at  too  great  a diflance  from 
the  reft  of  the  French  fettlements  on  the  ifiand, 
which  were  every  day  improving.  In  confequence 
of  this  they  were  recalled.  The  Spaniards  rejoiced 
at  their  departure  j but  did  not  take  pofteffion  of 
the  fpot  they  had  quitted. 

Within  thefe  few  years,  however,  the  court 
of  Madrid  have  fent  thither  fome  people  from 
the  Canaries;  the  ftate  have  been  at  the  ex- 
pence of  the  voyage,  of  their  eftablifhment,  and 
of  their  maintenance  for  feveral  years.  Thefe 
meafures,  prudent  as  they  were,  have  not  been 
attended  with  fuccefs.  The  new  inhabitants  have 
for  the  moft  part  fallen  viClIms  to  the  climate,  to 
the  clearing  of  the  ground,  undertaken  without 
precautions,  and,  above  all,  to  the  difhonefty  of 
the  governors,  who  have  appropriated  to  them- 
felves  the  funds  they  were  intrufted  v/ith.  The 
few  that  have  furvived  fo  many  evils,  languifh 
under  the  expectation  of  approaching  death. 
Let  us  fee  whether  the  efforts  made  to  render 
Cuba  flourifliing,  have  been  more  fortunate. 

The 
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The  ifland  of  Cuba,  which  is  feparated  from  Sc.  ^ ^ 

' Domingo  by  a nafrow  channel,  is  of  itfelf  eqiial  — v-^— j 
in  value  to  a kingdom  : it  is  two  hundred  and  fhTm'ifdof 
thirty  leagues  in  length,  and  in  breadth  from 

^ ^ ^ Spaniards* 

fourteen  to  twenty-four.  None  of  it's  rivers  are 
navigable:  in  three  or  four  of  them  anlyj  the 
boats  can  go  up  to  the  height  of  two,  four,  or  fix 
leagues,  during  the  greateft  part  of  the  year.  To 
the  north,  the  Havannah,  Bahiabonda,  Maiul 
and  Matanza,  can  receive  men  of  war  3 but  the 
fouthern  harbours,  as  Cuba^  Xaguas,  Port  au 
Prince,  Bayamo,  Bacacon,  Nipe,  Batabano,  and 
Trinidad,  admit  only  merchantmen. 

Though  Cuba  v/as  difcovered  by  Columbus, 
in  1492,  the  Spaniards  did  not  attempt  to  make 
themfelves  mailers  of  it  till  1511,  when  Diego  de 
Velafquez  came  with  four  lliips,  and  landed  on 
the  eallern  point. 

This  dillri<5l  was  under  the  government  of  a 
Cacique  named  Hatuey.  Pie  was  a native  of  St. 

I Domingo,  or  Hifpaniola,  and  had  retired  hither 
to  avoid  the  flavery  to  which  his  countrymen  were 
condemned.  Thole,  who  could  efcape  the  tyranny 
of  the  Caltil'ians,  had  followed  him  in  his  retreat, 

' where  he  formed  a little  Hate,  and  ruled  in  peace. 

( At  a dillance  he  obferved  the  SpaniHi  fails,  the 
I approach  of  which  he  dreaded.  On  the  firft  news 
he  received  of  their  arrival,  he  called  together 
: the  bravell  Indians,  both  of  his  fubje6ls  and  al- 
' lies,  to  animate  them  to  a defence  of  their  liber- 
’ ty  ; afluring  them,  at  the  fame  time,  that  all  their 
; efforts  would  be  ineffectual,  if  they  did  not  firlt 
: render  the  God  of  their  enemies  propitious  to 
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them  : Behold  him  thercy  faid  he,  pointing  to  a 
veflel  filled  with  gold,  behold  that  mighty  divinity, 
let  us  invoke  his  aid  ! 

This  fimple  and  credulous  people  eafily  believ- 
ed that  gold,  for  the  fake  of  which  fo  much  blood 
was  died,  was  the  God  of  the  Spaniards.  They 
danced  and  fang  before  the  rude  and  unfalhioned 
ore,  and  refigned  themfelves  wholly  to  it’s  protec- 
tion. I 

But  Hatuey,  more  enlightened,  and  more  fu- 
fpicious  than  the  other  Caciques,  aflembled  them 
again.  We  muft  not,  faid  he  to  them,  expdi  any 
happinefs  fo  long  as  the  God  of  the  Spaniards  remains 
among  us.  He  is  no  lefs  our  enemy  than  they.  They 
feek  for  him  in  every  place  •,  and  where  they  find  him, 
there  they  eftablifh  themfelves.  Were  he  hidden  in  the 
cavities  of  the  earth,  they  would  dif cover  him.  V/ere 
we  to  [wallow  him,  they  would  plunge  their  hands  into 
our  bowels,  and  drag  him  out.  There  is  no  place  but 
the  bottom  of  the  fea,  that  can  elude  their  fearch. 
When  he  is  no  longer  among  us,  doubtlefs  we  fhall  be 
forgotten  by  them.  As  foon  as  he  had  done  fpeak- 
ing,  every  man  brought  out  his  gold,  and  threw 
it  into  the  fea. 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  Spaniards  advan- 
ced. Their  mufkets  and  cannons,  thofe  tremend- 
ous deities,  difperfed  with  their  thunder  the  fava- 
ges,  who  endeavoured  to  refill  : but,  as  Hatuey 
might  reaiTcrnble  them,  he  was  purfucd  through 
the  woods,  taken,  and  condemned  to  be  burned. 
When  he  was  fallened  to  the  flake,  and  waited 
only  for  the  kindling  of  the  fire,  an  inhuman  priell 
advanced  to  propofe  the  ceremony  of  baptifm, 

and 
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and  to  fpeak  to  him  of  paradife.  Are  there,  faid  book 
^the  Cacique,  any  Spaniards  in  that  happy  place?  T'es,  v.— v-Lj 
replied  the  mifiionaryi  hut  there  are  none  hut  good 
ones.  "The  heji  of  them,  returned  Hatuey,  are  good 
for  nothing.  I will  not  go  to  a place,  where  I Jhould  he 
in  danger  of  meeting  one  of  them.  T alk  no  more  to  me 
of  your  religion,  hut  leave  me  to  die. 

Thus  was  the  Cacique  burned,  the  God  of  the 
Chriftians  diflionoured,  and  his  crofs  imbrued 
with  human  blood  ; but  Velafquez  found  no  more 
enemies  to  oppofe  him.  No  refiftance  was  made, 
and  yet  the  nation  did  not  long  furvive  the  lofs 
of  it’s  liberty.  In  thofe  ferocious  times,  when  to 
conquer  was  nothing  but  to  deflroy,  lèverai  in- 
habitants of  Cuba  were  malTacred  ; a greater 
number  of  them  ended  their  lives  in  the  gold 
mines,  although  they  w^re  not  found  abundant 
enough  to  be  v;orked  for  any  length  of  time. 

At  laft  the  fmall  pox,  that  poifon  which  hath 
been  tranfmitted  from  the  Old  to  the  New 
World,  in  exchange  for  a ftill  more  fatal  poifon, 
completed  what  had  been  fo  much  forwarded  by 
the  other  calamities.  The  whole  ifland  was  foon 
reduced  to  a defert. 

It  was  indebted  for  it’s  revival  to  the  pilot  imoort- 
Alaminos,  who  in  1519  firft  pafled  the  canal  of  vernmenr, 
Bahama,  when  he  was  carrying  the  firft  intelli- 
gence  of  the  fuccefs  of  Cortez  to  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  It  was  foon  underflood,  that  this 
would  be  the  only  convenient^ road  for  the  fliips 
that  fliould  fail  from  Mexico  to  Europe,  and  the 
Havannah  was  built  to  receive  them.  The  uti- 
lity of  this  celebrated  port  was  afterwards  extcnd- 
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f.d  to  the  velTels  difpatched  from  Porto-Bello 
and  from  Carthagena.  They  all  put  in  there,  1 

and  waited  reciprocally  for  each  other,  in  order  ] 

to  arrive  together  in  the  mother-country  with  a 
greater  degree  of  parade  and  of  lecurity.  The 
prodigious  cxpences  which  navigators,  laden  • 
with  the  richeft  treafures  of  the  world  incurred 
during  their  ftay,  occafioned  an  immenfe  circula-  i 
tion  of  money  in  the  town,  which  was  itfelf  com- 
pelled  to  fend  a part  of  it  into  the  countries  I 
more  or  lefs  diftant,  from  w'hence  it  derived  it’s  \ 
fubfiftance.  Cuba  thus  acquired  fome  degree  of  j 
animation,  while  the  other  iüands,  under  the  fame 
dominion,  ftill  continued  in  that  ftate  of  annihila-  ^ 
tion  into  which  they  had  been  plunged  by  the  | 
conqueft.  i 

In  order  to  accelerate  the  flow  progrefs  of  this  ] 
fettlement  a particular  afibciation  was  formed  in  j 
1735.  The  funds  of  the  new  company  confifted  ] 
of  one  million  of  piaflers,  or  of  5,400,000  livres*.  \ 

They  were  divided  into  two  thoufand  fhares,  one  1 
hundred  of  which  belonged  to  the  crown.  The  ] 
privilege  of  this  company  w'as  exclufive.  They  i 
cffablilhed  a factory  at  Cadix;  but  Cuba  itfelf 
was  the  feat  of  the  monoply. 

The  diredlors,  at  a diftance  from  the  mother- 
country,  attended  only  to  the  making  of  their 
own  fortunes,  they  committed  numberlefs  mal-  ' 
verfations;  and  the  company,  -whofe  interefls  they  '■ 
managed,  were  fo  completely  ruined  in  the  fpace 
of  twenty  years,  that  it  was  no  longer  poflible  for 
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them  to  continue  their  tranfadions.  The  po-  book 

^ X II 

vernment  then  authorized  a few  merchants  to  ^ 
carry  on  this  trade,  and  in  1765,  all  the  Spa- 
niards were  freely  adinitted  into  a poiïeffion, 
which  ought  never  to  have  been  fliut  ao-ainft 
them* 

A GOVERNOR,  who  bears  the  title  of  captain  , 
general,  prefides  at  prefent  over  the  colony.  He 
determines  all  matters  relative  to  the  civil  and 
the  military  branches  j but  the  finances  are  under 
the  direftionof  an  intendant.  Magi  ft  rates,  whofe 
judgments  may  be  fet  afide  by  the  audience  of  St. 
Domingo,  diftribute  juftice  in  the  eighteen  jurif- 
diclions  which  divide  the  ifland. 

The  bifhop’s  fee,  and  his  chapter,  are  in  the 
town  of  Cuba.  Neither  they,  nor  any  other 
members  of  the  clergy  receive  the  tithes  j they 
belong,  as  in  the  reft  of  the  New  World,  to  the 
crown;  but  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  places, 
without  being  a refource  for  the  treafury.  There 
are  twenty-three  convents  of  men,  and  three 
nunneries  in  the  colony,  the  eftates  of  which  are 
valued,  according  to  the  moft  moderate  calcula- 
tion, at  14,589,590  livres"^.  The  funds  which 
belong  to  the  order  of  St.  Jean  de  Dieu,  and 
which  aredeftined  for  public  ufe,  are  not  includ- 
ed in  this  calculation. 

Children  are  either  well  or  ill  educated  in 
moft:  of  thefe  convents.  There  is,  ever  ftnce  1728, 
an  unlverfity  at  the  Havannah,  which  hath  a re- 
venue of  g7,8oo  livres  t,  and  lefs  than  two  hun- 
dred fcholars. 

* 607,899  1.  IIS.  8 d. 
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Nineteen  hofpitals  are  diftributed  over  the 
jfland  ; and  there,  as  in  all  other  parts,  people 
^re  by  no  means  unanimous  with  refpect  to  the 
utility  of  thjefe  eftablifnments,  or  to  the  beft  mode 
of  regulating  them.  Alas  ! then,  every  thing 
that  concerns  government  is  ftill  probleiuatiq, 
and  the  quefi:ior)3\vhich  more  particularly  afFe£t 
the  happinefs  of  the  human  fpecies,  are,  perhaps, 
thofe  which  have  been  the  leaft  fatisfadtorily 
folved. 

The  countries  of  the  globe,  which  pretend  to 
civilization,  are  full  of  indolent  men,  who  chufe 
rather  to  fue  for  alms  in  the  llreets,  than  to  em- 
ploy  their  flrength  in  the  manufactures.  Our 
intention  is  not  certainly  to  harden  the  hearts  of 
men,  but  \ye  will  pronounce,  without  hefitation, 
that  thefe  wretches  are  fo  many  robbers  of  the 
real  poor  j and  that  whoever  grants  them  any 
aiïiftance  becomes  their  aocomplice.  The  know- 
iege  of  their  hypocrify,  of  their  vices,  of  their 
debaucheries,  of  their  noflurnal  faturnalia,  lefTens 
the  commiferation  that  is  due  to  real  indigence, 
it  is  certainly  a difagreeable  taflc  to  deprive  a ci- 
tizen of  his  liberty,  which  is  the  only  thing  he 
poiïefles,  and  to  add  imprifonment  to  his  mifery. 
And  yet  the  man  who  prefers  the  abjeft 
ftate  of  a beggar,  to  an  afylum  where  he  might 
earn  clothes  and  fubfiftence  by  his  labour,  is  a 
vicious  perfon  who  ought  to  be  carried  there  by 
force.  There  are  many  countries  where,  from 
miftaken  niotives  of  compalTion,  the  profeffed 
beggars  are  fuffered  to  remain  at  liberty.  The 
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pdminiftration  of  thofe  countries  difplays,  in  this 
inftance,  more  humanity  than  judgment. 

But  befide  the  ftate  of  beggary,  which  is 
brought  on  by  a fpirit  of  idlenefs,  there  muft  ne- 
ceflarily  be  poor  people  without  number  in  every 
place  where  there  are  multitudes  of  men,  who 
have  no  prote6lion  againft  mifery  but  in  their  la- 
bour. For  all  thefe  unfortunate  people,  a day  of 
ficknefs  is  a day  of  indigence.  Every  old  man  is 
poor.  Every  man  who  is  difabled  either  by  ac- 
cident, or  by  natural  deformity,  old  or  youn,g, 
is  a poor  man.  Every  labourer,  every  foldier, 
every  failor,  who  hath  either  got  no  employment, 
or  is  unable  to  ferve,  is  a poor  man.  Poverty 
begets  poverty;  were  it  only  from  the  impoflibility 
that  indigent  perfons  flaould  give  any  kind  of 
education,  or  furnifh  any  employment  to  their 
children.  A great  conflagration,  an  inundation, 
a hail  ftorm,  a long  and  rigorous  winter,  an  epi- 
demical diforder,  a famine,  a war,  great  and 
fudden  redudlions  of  rent,  bankruptcies,  bad,  and 
even  fometimes  good  operations  of  finance,  the 
Invention  of  a new  machine  : every  caufe,  in  a 
word,  which  deprives  the  citizen  of  his  ftate,  and 
which  fufpends,  or  fuddenly  diminiflies  the  daily 
labours,  occafions  an  incredible  number  of  peo- 
ple tQ  be  reduced  to  poverty  in  an  inftant. 

And  yet,  who  arc  tliefe  numerous  unfortunate 
people,  who  are  reduced  to  inevitable  poverty 
without  any  fault  of  their  own,  and  perhaps  from 
the  injuftice  of  our  conftitutional  laws  ? They 
are  ufeful  men  who  have  cultivated  the  lands, 
cut  the  ftoncs,  conftruéted  our  edifices,  nourilh- 
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ed  our  children,  worked  in  our  mines  and  in  our 
quarries,  defended  our  country,  alTifted  the  ef- 
forts of  genius,  and  been  ferviceable  in  all  the 
branches  of  induflry. 

In  order  to  fuccour  thefe  interefting  beings, 
hofpitals  have  been  contrived.  But  do  thefe 
eifablilhments'anfvver  the  end  of  their  inftitution  ? 
Almoft  in  all  places  they  have  a number  of  moral 
and  natural,  defeds,  which  render  the  utility  of 
them  doubtful  in  their  prefent  ftate. 

Particular  and  temporary  fuccours,  pru- 
dently difpenfed  by  government  in  a feafon  of 
great  popular  calamities,  would  perhaps  be  better 
than  hofpitals  which  are  perpetually  maintained. 
They  would  prevent  beggary,  while  hofpitals  en- 
courage it.  Thefe  afylums  for  misfortune,  are 
almod  all  in  polfefTion  of  landed  property.  This 
kind  of  property  is  liable  to  too  many  embarrafs- 
ments,  and  to  diflionefty  in  the  management  of 
it,  and  fubjed  to  too  many  viciflltudes  in  it’s 
produce.  The  diredors  of  it  are  permanent. 
Hence  their  zeal  is  diminifhed,  and  the  fpirit  of 
fraud  and  rapine,  or  at  leaf!;  that  of  indifference 
is  fubftituted  to  it.  Thefe  facred  d([pofits  become 
at  laft  the  revenue  of  thofe  who  manage  them. 
-The  adminiftration  of  thefe  eftablifhments,  is  al- 
mofh  always  a myftery  to  the  government  and  to 
the  public,  while  nothing  would  be  more  honeft 
and  more  neceffary,than  that  it  fhould  be  expofed  to 
public  view:  it  is  alfo  arbitrary,  and  it  ought  to 
be  fubjeded  to  the  moft  careful  and  rigorous 
examination.  The  depredations  that  are  com- 
mitted in  the  palaces  of  kings,  are  the  fubjed  of 
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much  difcuflion.  There  ac  leafl;  magnificence^ 
abundance,  and  the  etiquette,  which  compofes  the 
falle  greatnefs  of  the  throne,  are  in  fome  fort  an 
apology  for  this  difiipation  j for  where  there  arc 
kings,  it  is  well  know’n,  there  muft  likewife  be 
abufes.  But  hofpitals  are  liable  to  ftill  greater  mal- 
verfations,  and  yet  they  are  the  houfes  of  the  poor  ! 
they  are  the  fortunes  of  the  poor!  every  thing 
ought  there  to  prefent  the  ftriéleft  ideas  of  ceco- 
non'.y  and  order;  every  circumftance  ought  to 
render  thefe  duties  facred.  You,  who  are  the 
directors  of  thefe  afylums,  if  you  be  guilty  of 
negligence,  your  hearts  muft  be  obdurate  ! But 
if  you  fhould  allow  yourfelves  to  commit  extor- 
tions, by  what  name  can  you  be  called  ? You  are 
fit  only  to  be  trampled  upon  in  the  duft,  and  to 
be  drenched  in  blood. 
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The  natural  defedls  of  our  hofpitals  are  ftill 
more  deplorable  than  the  moral  vices  of  them. 
The  air  is  corrupted  by  a thoufand  caufes,  the 
detail  of  which  would  be  difgufting  to  all  our 
fenfes.  We  may  form  a judgment  of  this  from 
one  inconteftible  experiment.  Three  thoufand 
men,  confined  within  the  limits  of  one  acre,  muft, 
by  their  perfpiration  alone,  form  an  atmofphere 
of  the  height  of  fixty  inches,  which  becomes 
contagious  if  the  air  be  not  perpetually  renewed. 
All  the  people  who  are  habitually  employed  in 
the  fervice  of  the  fick  are  pale,  and  moftly  at- 
tacked, even  in  a ftate  of  health,  with  a peculiar 
kind  of  ftow  fever.  How  much  greater  muft  the 
fame  caufe  operate  upon  a fick  perfon  ? People 
are  difcharged  from  the  hofpital  cured  of  one  dif- 
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cafe,  and  carry  away  another  along  with  them. 
Patients  are  a long  time  recovering.  How  many 
fatal  neglefts,  and  unfortunate  millakes  are  com-- 
mitted  ! The  frequency  of  them  ftifles  remorfe. 

At  the  Hotel  Dieu  of  Paris,  and  at  Bicetre, 
the  fifth  and  the  fixth  part  of  the  fick  perifh  ; at 
the  hofpital  of  Lyons,  the  eighth  and  the  ninth 
part. 

O THOU  ! who  defcending  from  the  firfl:  throne 
of  Europe,  haft  vifited  the  principal  countries  of 
jt  with  the  thirft  of  knowlege,  and  undoubtedly 
with  the  defire  of  labouring  for  the  good  of  thine 
own  country  j tell  us,  how  great  was  thy  horror 
when  thou  didft  fee  in  one  of  our  hofpitals,  feven 
or  eight  fick  perfons  heaped  together  in  the  fame 
bed,  all  maladies  blended  together,  all  the  prin- 
ciples and  degrees  of  life  and  death  confounded  ; 
one  wretch  crying  out  with  acute  pain,  by  the  fide 
of  another  who  was  breathing  his  laft  j the  dying 
man  lain  by  the  fide  of  the  dead  one,  and  all  of 
them  reciprocally  infecting  and  curfing  each 
other.  Say,  why  didft  thou  not  reprefent  this 
pidure  to  the  imagination  of  thy  young  and 
Gompaftionate  fifter,  our  fovereign  ? No  doubt, 
file  would  have  been  affeded  with  if  j her  com- 
panion would  have  been  communicated  to  her 
hufband,  and  her  tears  would  have  interceded  for 
thefe  miferable  wretches.  How  noble  a ufe 
would  this  have  been  making  of  beauty  ! 

The  prefervation  therefore  of  mankind,  the 
watching  over  their  days,  and  the  removing  from 
them  the  horrors  of  mifery,  is  a fcience  fo  little 
underftood  by  government,  that  even  the  eftab- 
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lifhments  they  feem  to  have  made  with  a view  of  ® 
fulfilling  thefe  objedts,  produce  an  oppofite  effedt,  v. 
Aftonifhing  perverfion  of  mind,  which  ought  not 
to  be  forgotten  by  any  one  of  our  philofophers, 
who  (hall  write  the  immenfe  treatife  on  the  bar- 
barifm  of  civilized  nations. 

Some  men,  devoid  of  feeling,  have  aflerted, 
that  in  order  to  diminiili  the  number,  already 
too  great,  of  idle,  negligent,  and  vicious  people, 
it  was  necelTary  that  the  poor  and  the  fick  fhould 
not  be  well  treated  in  the  hofpitals.  And  indeed 
it  cannot  be  denied,  bur  that  this  barbarous  ex- 
pedient hath  been  purfued  to  it’s  utmoft  extent  ; 
neverthelefs,  what  are  the  effedls  produced  by  it? 
Several  men  have  been  deflroyed,  while  no  one 
hath  been  correfted. 

Laziness  and  debauchery  may  poflibly  be  en- 
couraged in  hofpitals  j but  if  this  defedt  be  inhe- 
rent in  thefe  eftablilhments,  it  muft  be-  borne  with. 

If  it  can  be  correifted,  we  mult  endeavour  to  do  it. 
Let  hofpitals  fubfift,  but  let  us  all  exert  ourfelves 
by  diffufing  general  competency,  in  diminifhing 
the  multitude  of  thofe  unfortunate  people  who 
are  compelled  to  feek  an  afylum  in  them.  Let 
them  be  employed  in  charitable  houfes,  in  fe- 
dentary  labours;  let  lazinefs  be  punilhed  there, 
but  let  induftry  be  rewarded. 

With  regard  to  the  fick,  let  them  be  taken 
care  of,  as  men  ought  to  be  by  men.  Their 
country  owes  them  this  relief  from  motives  of 
juftice  or  of  intereft.  If  they  be  old,  they  have 
ferved  mankind,  they  have  brought  other  citizens 
into  the  world  ; if  they  be  young,  they  may  fervc 
r.  mankind 
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mankind  again,  they  may  be  the  fource  of  a new 
) generation.  In  a word,  when  they  are  once  ad- 
mitted into  thofe  charitable  alylums,  let  hofpira- 
lity  be  exercifed  in  it’s  full  extent.  Let  there  be 
no  nwre  mean  avarice,  no  murderous  calcula- 
tions. They  ought  to  fitKl  there  all  the  comforts 
they  would  find  in  their  own  families,  if  their 
own  families  were  capable  of  receiving  them. 

This  plan  is  not  impraticable,  it  will  not  even 
be  expenfive,  when  better  laws,  when  a more  vi- 
gilant, a more  enlightened,  and  efpecially  a more 
humane  adminiltration,  (hall  prefide  over  thefe 
cftablilhments.  The  experiment  hath  been  jult 
made  with  fuccefs,  under  our  own  immediate 
infpe'tion,  by  the  care  of  Madame  Necker. 
While  this  lady’s  hufband  is  employing  himfelf 
upon  a larger  fcale,  in  diminifliing  the  number 
of  unfortunate  people,  (he  enters  into  the  details 
which  can-  alleviate  the  diftreffes  of  thofe  who 
are  already  unfortunate.  She  hath  juft  eftablifh- 
éd'  in  the  fuburb  of  St*  Germain,  an  hofpital, 
where  fick  people,  who  have  each  a bed  to  them- 
fclves,  and  are  attended  in  the  fame  manner  as 
they  would'  be  at  the  houfe  of  the  moft  affection- 
ate mothefj  coft  one-third  lefs  than  in  any  of  the 
hofpitals  at  Paris.  Foreigners,  w'ho  are  become 
members  of  the  nation,  by  the  moft  meritorious 
of  all  naturalifations,  by  the  good  you  do  to  it  j 
Generous  pair,  I venture  to  name  you,  although 
you  are  ftill  alive,  although  you  are  furrounded 
with  the  influence  of  a high  poftj  and  I am  not 
apprehenfive  of  being  accufed  of  adulation.  I 
think  I have  given  fufHcient  proofs,  that  I can 
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neither  fear  nor  flatter  vice  in  power,  and  there- 
fore I have  acquired  the  right  of  rendering  public 
homage  to  virtue. 

Would  to  heaven,  that  the  happy  experiment 
we  have  juft  mentioned,  might  bring  on  a gene- 
ral reformation  in  all  the  hol'pitals  founded  by  the 
generoflty  of  our  anceftors  ! Would  to  heaven, 
that  fo  fine  an  eftabliihment  might  ferve  as  a 
model  for  thofe,  which  a principle  of  foft  com- 
palTion,  the  defirc  of  expiating  the  poflTeflion  of 
wealth,  or  a benevolent  fyftem  of  philofophy,  may 
one  day  excite  fucceeding  generations  to  found. 
This  wifh  of  my  heart  extends  to  the  whole  uni- 
verfe  j for  my  thoughts  have  no  other  limits  than 
thofe  of  the  world,  when  they  are  employed  about 
the  happinefs  of  my  fellow-creatures.  Citizens 
of  the  univerfe,  unite  yourfelves  with  me j it  is 
your  intereft  that  is  in  agitation. 

What  afllirances  have  you,  that  none  of  your 
anceftors  have  died  in  an  hofpital  What  af- 
furances  have  you  that  none  of  your  defcendants 
will  expire  in  that  retreat  provided  for  mifery  î 
Might  not  an  unexpeded  misfortune  oblige  you 
to  take  refuge  there  yourfelves?  Let  your  vows 
therefore  be  joined  to  mine  ! 

Let  us  now  return  to  our  fubjed.  According 
to  accounts  taken  in  i774r  the  ifland  of  Cuba 
reckons  one  hundred  and  feventy-one  thouland 
fix  hundred  and  twenty-eight  perfons,  of  whom 
twenty-eight  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fixty- 
fix  only  are  flaves.  The  population  muft  even  be 
rather  more  confiderable,  becaufe  the  wcll- 
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® ^ grounded  apprehenfion  of  fome  new  tax  muft 

have  prevented  accuracy  in  the  declarations. 

Few  of  the  arts,  except  thofe  of  primary  ne- 
cefllty,  are  found  in  the  ifland.  Thefe  are  in  the 
, hands  of  the  Mulattoes,  or  free  Negroes,  and  are 
in  a very  imperfect  ftate.  Joiners  work  only  hath 
been  carried  on  to  a remarkable  degree  of  per- 
fection. 

Other  Mulattoes  and  blacks  are  employed  in 
cultivating  articles  of  fubfiftence.  Thefe  confill 
of  fome  fruits  of  the  New  World,  and  fome  ve- 
getables of  the  Old  i of  maize,  and  of  manioc, 
the  confumption  of  which  hath  diminifhed  in' 
proportion  as  the  freedom  of  trade  hath  lowered 
the  price  of  the  flour  brought  from  Spain  or 
Mexico,  and  fometimes  alfo  from  North  Ame- 
rica : they  conflit  of  tolerable  good  cacao,  but  in 
fo  fmall  a quantity,  that  the  inhabitants  are  ob- 
liged to  draw  annually  from  Caraccas,  or  from 
Guayaquil,  more  than  two  thoufand  quintals  ofit . 
they  confifl:  alfo  of  numerous  herds  of  oxen,  and 
cfpecially  of  hogs,  the  flefli  of  which  hath  been 
hitherto  generally  preferred,  and  will  always  be 
fo,  unlefs  the  (beep, . which  have  lately  been 
brought  in  the  ifland,  Ihould  make  them  one  day 
be  neglected.  All  thefe  animals  wander  about 
in  the  pafture  grounds,  each  of  which  is  four,  or 
at  leaft  two  leagues  in  extent.  Some  mules  and 
horfes  are  likewife  feen  to  graze  there,  which 
ought  to  be  Itill  more  multiplied,  becaufe  their 
prefent  number  doth  not  prevent  the  inhabitants 
from  purchaflng  a great  quantity  from  the  con- 
tinent. 
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The  articles  deftined  for  exportation  employ  ® ^ 

mofl:  of  the  flaves.  From  1748  to  175J,  the  la-  ' — 
hour  of  thefe  unfortunate  people  did  not  produce 
annually  to  the  mother-country,  more  than  eigh- 
teen thoufand  fcven  hundred  and  fifty  quintals  of 
tobaccoj  the  value  of  which  in  Europe  was 
1,293,570  livres*;  one  hundred  and  feventy- 
three  thoufand  eight  hundred  quintals  of-fugar, 
the  value  of  which  was  7,994,786  livres  f ; fifteen 
hundred  and  fixty-nine  hides,  the  value  of  which 
was  138,8 17  livres  ; and  1,064,505  livres!  in 
gold  and  filver.  Of  this  fum,  amounting  to 
10,491,678  livres  §,  the  tobacco  alone  was  the 
property  of  government,  all  the  reft  belonged  to 
trade. 

Since  that  period  the  labours  have  much  in- 
creafed  ; they  have  not,  however,  been  turned 
towards  the  culture  of  indigo  and  of  cotton,  al- 
though thefe  grow  naturally  in  the  ifland. 

The  culture  of  colfee,  which  hath  been  lately 
undertaken,  hath  not  made  any  confiderable  pro- 
grefs,  nor  will  it  increafe.  Spain  confumes  but  a 
fmall  quantity  of  that  production,  and  the  Eu- 
ropean marts  are  and  will  be  for  a long  time  over- 
ftocked  with  it.  There  is  more  to  be  expected 
from  the  wax. 

When  Florida  was  ceded  in  1763,  by  the 
court  of  Madrid  to  that  of  London,  the  five  or 
fix  hundred  miferable  people  who  lived  in  that 
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ifland,  took  refuge  at  Cuba,  and  carried  forae 
bees  along  with  them.  Thefe  ufeful  infecfts  flew 
to  the  forefts,  fixed  themfelves  in  the  hollow  of 
old  trees,  and  multiplied  with  a degree  of  cele-^ 
rity  that  feems  incredible.  The  colony,  which 
’till  then  had  bought  a great  deal  of  wax  for 
their  religious  folemnkies,  v/as  foon  able  to  col- 
lect a fuficient  quantity  for  this  pious  ufe,  and  for 
other  confumptions.  They  had  fome  overplus  in 
5770  j and  feven  years  afterwards  they  exported 
feven  thoufand  one  hundred  and  fifty  quintals  and 
a half  of  it,  for  Europe  and  for  America.-  This 
production  mud  neceflfarily  increafe,  under  a Iky, 
and  on  a foil  which  are  equally  favourable  to  it  j 
in  an  ifland  where  the  hives  yield  four  times  in 
every  year,  and  where  the  fwarms  fucceed  each 
other  without  interruption. 

Tobacco  is  one  of  the  mofl:  important  pro- 
ductions of  Cuba..  Each  crop  furnifhes  abour 
fifty-five  thoufand  quintals.  Fart  of  this  is  con- 
fumed  in  the  country,  or  fraudulently  carried 
out  of  it.  The  government  purchafe  annually, 
for  their  dominions  in  the  Old  and  in  the  New 
World,  where  they. equally  monopolize  it,  forty- 
fix  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fifty  quintals,  the 
price  of  which  varies  according  to  it’s  quality, 
but  which  coft,  one  with  another,  48  livres 
12  fols  * the  hundred  weight.  So  that  the  king 
pours  annually  into  the  ifland  2,272,050  livres  f- 
for  this  production. 

The  progrefs  made  in  the  culture  of  tobacco 
hath  been  lately  flopped  at  Cuba.  This  plant 
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î»ath  even  been  rooted  up  in  fome  places  where  it 
did  not  thrive  fo  well.  The  miniftry  did  not 
chufe  that  the  crops  fhould  exceed  the  demands 
of  the  monarchy.  They  v/ere  certainly  apprehen- 
five  that  foreigners,  who  might  have  purchafed 
this  produdtion  in  the  leaf,  would  introduce  it 
clandeftinely  in  their  provinces,  after  having  ma- 
nufactured it.  It  has  been  thought  that  the  in- 
duftry  of  the  planters  v/ould  be  more  ufefully  em- 
ployed in  the  culture  of  fugar. 

This  commodity  was  little  know’n  before  the 
difcovery  of  the  New  World.  It  is  gradually  be- 
come the  object  of  an  immenfe  commerce.  The 
Spaniards  were  obliged  to  purchafe  it  of  their 
neighbours,  ’till  at  length  they  thought  of 
planting  it  at  Cuba.  The  mother-country  re- 
ceives annually  from  two  hundred  to  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  quintals  of  it,  half  of  it  white, 
and  half  raw.  It  is  not  as  much  as  it’s  inhabit- 
ants can  confurne  ; but  they  will  not  be  obliged 
to  have  recourfe  to  foreign  markets,  when  this 
cultivation  fliall  be  as  firmly  eftablifhed  in  the  reft 
of  the  ifiand,  as  it  already  is  in  the  territory  of 
the  Havannah. 

Before  1765,  Cuba  did  not  receive  annually 
more  than  three  or  four  large  fhips  from  Cadiz  ; 
and  thofe  vefiels,'  which,  after  having  fold  their 
cargoes  upon  the  coafts  of  the  continent,  came 
there  in  order  to  take  up  a lading,  which  they 
had  not  been  able  to  find  at  Vera  Cruz,  at  Hon- 
duras, and  at  Carthagena.  The  ifiand  was  at 
that  time  in  want  of  the  moft  neceflary  things, 
and  the  inhabitants  were  compelled  to  purchafe 
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® ^ them  of  their  neighbours,  with  whom  they  had 

’ formed  fome  fmuggling  connedlions.  Since  the 
/redraints  have  been  diminiflied,  the  number  of 
voyages  hath  multiplied  the  produftions,  which 
have  alfo  reciprocally  extended  the  navigation. 

In  I774>  one  hundred  and  one  veffels  arrived 
from  Spain  in  the  colony  : thefe  were  laden  with 
flour,  wines,  brandies,  and  with  every  thing  re- 
qtiifite  for  a large  fettlement  ; and  they  carried 
away  from  thence  all  the  commodities  which  a 
better  arrangement  of  things  had  produced. 

■ The  fame  year  Cuba  received,  upon  one  hun- 
' dred  and  eighteen  fmall  veffels,  from  lonifiana, 

rice,  and  the  proper  wood  for  their  fugar  chefts  j 
from  Mexico,  flour,  vegetables,  Morocco  lea- 
ther, and  copper  j from  the  other  parts  of  this 
large  continent, oxen,  mules,  and  cacao  ; and  from 
•Porto  Rico  two  thoufand  flaves,  which  had  been 
diftributed  among  thefe  fhips. 

These  veflels  of  the  Old  and  New  World  were 
not  allowed  to  chufe  the'  ports  where  it  would 
I have  been  moft  convenient  for  them  to  put  in.. 

They  were  obliged  to  land  their  cargoes  at  the 
Havannah,  at  Port-au-Prince,  af  Cuba,  and  at 
Trinidad,  the  only  places  where  cuftoms  were 
eftablrflbed.  None  but  fifliing  fmacks  and  coaft- 
ing  veflels  are  allowed  to  frequent  all  the-  har- 
bours indiferiminately. 

A MAN,  who  at  this  time  does  honour  to  Spain^ 
and  who  would  do  honour  to  any  country  what- 
ever, Mr.  Campo  Manes,  fays,  that  the  produce 
of  the  cuftoms,  which  before  1765,  had  never  ex- 
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ceeded  565,963  livres  amounts  at  prefent  to  ® ^ ® ^ 

1.620.000  livres  f 3 and  that  the  mother-country  ^ 

■draws  from  the  colony,  in  metals,  8,100,000 
livres  J,  inftead  of  1,620,000  livres  |,  which  it 
formerly  received.  This  is  an  argument  in  fa- 
vour of  a free  trade,  of  the  force  of  which,  it  were 

to  be  wilhed,  that  mankind  could  be  made 
fenfible. 

Th£  taxes  levied  at  Cuba,  or  thofe  at  lead 
which  enter  the  coffers  of  the  date,  do  not  exceed 

2.430.000  livres  §,  and  government  circulates  in 
the  ifland  to  the  amount  of  2,272,050  livres^  for 
tobacco  ; 1,350,000  livres •  **  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  fortifications,  2,160,000  livres  f-}-  for  the 
ufual  ganrifons,  and  3,780,000  livres  for  the 
naval  department. 

Cedar  woods,  proper  for  fhip-building,  were 
found  all  over  .the  colony,  though  the  idea  had 
never  occurred  of  making  any  ufe  of  them.  At 
length  docks  were  .eftabliflied,  in  1724,  which 
have  fent  out,  from  that  period  to  the  prefent 
time,  fifty-eight  v.effels,  or  frigates.  This  efta- 
blifhment  is  kept  up,  notwithftanding  the  necef- 
fity  there  is  of  importing  the  iron  and  the  ropes 
ufed  for  thofe  veffels,  articles  which  the  ifland 
doth  not  furnifh  ; and  notwithftanding  the  cuftoni 
which  hath  prevailed  fince  1750,  of  bringing 
from  tlie  North  of  Europe  the  mails,  which  were 
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formerly  obtained,  though  of  inferior  quality, 
from  the  Gulph  of  Mexico. 

The  fmall  fleet  deftined  to  clear  the  coaflis  of 
Spain  of  fmugglers  or  pirates,  and  which,  in  the 
intervals  between  the  cruizing  feafons,  ufed  to  re- 
main at  Vera  Cruz,  W'as  fupprelTed  in  1748.  It 
was  become  ufelefs,  fince  the  government  had  re- 
folved  to  maintain  conflantly  at  Cuba  fome  mari- 
time forces,  more  or  lei's  confiderable.  In  peace 
time  thcfe  veflTels  carry  to  the  iflands  of  Cumana, 
and  to  Louifiana,  the  funds  that  are  deftined  for 
the  annual  neceflâties  of  thofe  feveral  fettlements  ; 
they  prevent  fmuggling  as  much  as  they  can  j 
and  they  caule  the  name  of  their  mafter  to  be  re- 
fpeéled.  In  time  of  war  they  protect  the  traders 
and  the  territories  of  their  country. 

The  Havannah,  where  thefe  (hips  are  con- 
ftructed,  hath  juft  been  fupplied,  by  the  care  of 
the  Marquis  de  la  Torre,  with  fome  conveniences 
and  embellilhments  which  had  been  for  a long 
time  defired  in  vain.  This  adtive  governor  hath 
given  the  inhabitants  a playhoufe,  decorated  with 
propriety,  two  delightful  walks,  convenient  bar- 
racks, and  five  very  well  contrived  bridges. 
Thefe  ufeful  or  agreeable  eftablifhments  have  coft 
the  town  no  more  than  482,066  livres  *. 

Government  have  allotted,  for  the  fortifica- 
tions with  which  the  town  hath  been  furroundcd, 
from  1763  to  1777,  22,413,989  livres,  18  fols, 
6 deniers  t*  Thefe  works  have  been  conftrudled 
by  four  thoufand  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
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blacks,  by  fifteen  hundred  malefaflors  Tent  from  ® ® ^ 

Spain  and  Mexico,  and  by  the  freemen,  who 
have  not  difdained  this  kind  of  labour. 

The  harbour  of  the  Havannah  is  one  of  the 
•fafeft  in  the  univerfe  j the  fleets  of  the  whole 
world  might  ride  at  anchor  there  together.  At 
the  entrance  of  it  there  are  rocks,  againft  which 
the  veflels  that  fhould  venture  to  deviate  from 
the  middle  of  thepafs  would  infallibly  be  wrecked, 
ït  is  defended  by  the  Moro  and  the  fort  on  the 
point.  The  former  of  thefe  fortrefies  is  raifed  fo 
high  above  the  level  of  the  lea,  that  even  a firfl: 
rate  man  of  war  could  not  batter  it.  The  other 
hath  not  the  fame  advantage  j but  it  can  only  be 
attacked  by  a very  narrow  channel,  where  the 
warmeft  aflailants  could  never  w'ithftand  the  nu- 
merous and  formidable  artillery  of  the  Moro. 

The  Havannah,  therefore,  can  only  be  attacked 
on  the  land  fide.  Fifteen  or  fixceen  thoufand  men, 
which  are  tjie  moft  that  could  be  employed  in  this 
fervice,  would  not  be  fufficient  to  invefl:  the 
works,  which  cover  a vaft  extent.  Their  efforts 
muft  be  directed  either  to  the  right  or  left  of  the 
port,  againft  the  town  or  the  Moro.  If  the  latter, 
they  may  eafily  land  within  a league  of  the  fort, 
and  will  come  within  fight  of  it,  without  difficulty, 
by  eafy  roads,  through  woods  which  will  cover 
and  fecure  their  march. 

The  firft  difficulty  wdll  be  that  of  getting  wa- 
ter, which,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  camp,  the 
affailants  muft  chufe,  is  mortal.  To  obtain  fuch  as 
is  drinkable,  they  muft  go  in  boats  to  the  diftance 
three  leagues,  and  it  will  be  neceffary  to  fend 
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a confiderable  force  for  this  purpofe  to  the  only 
river  where  it  is  to  be  had,  or  to  leave  a detach- 
ment there  in  intrenchments  ; which  being  at  a 
difbance  from  the  camp,  without  communication 
or  fupport,  will  be  in  perpetual  danger  of  being 
cut  off. 

Previous  to  the  attack  of  the  Moro,  the  enemy 
mufl;  make  themfelves  maflers  of  the  Cavagna, 
which  hath  been  lately  built.  It  is  a crown-work, 
compofed  of  a baftion,  two  curtains,  and  two  de- 
mi-baftions  in  front.  It’s  right  and  left  lie  upon 
the  bank  of  the  harbour.  It  hath  cafemates,  re- 
fervoirs  of  water,  and  powder  magazines  that  are 
bomb-proof,  a good  covered  way,  and  a wide 
ditch  cut  in  the  rock.  The  way  which  leads  to  it 
is  compofed  of  hones  and  pebbles,  without  any 
mixture  of  earth.  The  Cavagna  is  placed  on  an 
eminence  which  commands  the  Moro^  but  is  it- 
felf  expofed  to  attacks  from  a hill  which  is  of  an 
equal  height,  and  not  more  than  three  hundred 
paces  diftant  from  it.  As  it  would  have  been 
eafy  for  an  enemy  to  open  their  trenches  un- 
der the  cover  of  this  hill,  the  Spaniards  have 
levelled  it,  and  the  Cavagna  can  now  extend  it’s 
view  and  it’s  batteries  to  a great  dillance.  If  the 
garrifon  fhould  find  themfelves  fo  preft,  as  not 
to  be  able  to  maintain  this  poll,  they  w'ould  blow 
up  the  works,  which  are  all  undermined,  and  re- 
treat into  the  Moro,  the  communication  with 
which  cannot  poffibly  be  cut  off. 

The  famous  fortrefs  of  the  Moro  had  tov/ards 
the  fea,  on  which  fide  it  is  impregnable,  two  baf- 
tionsj  and  on  the  land  fide  twq  others,  with  a 
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wide  and  deep  ditch  cut  out  of  the  rock.  Since  it 
was  taken,  it  hath  been  entirely  rebuilt,  and  it’s 
parapets  made  higher  and  thicker.  A good  co- 
vered way  hath  been  added,  and  every  thing  that 
was  wanting  to  fecure  the  garrifon  and  the  flores. 

It  is  not  eaher  to  open  trenches  before  this  place 
than  the  Cavagna.  Both  of  them  are  built  with 
a foft  (lone,  which  will  be  lefs  dangerous  to 
the  defenders  than  the  common  fort  of  free- 
ftone. 

Independent  of  thefe  advantages,  the  two 
fortreffes  have  in  their  favour  a climate  extremely 
hazardous  to  befiegers,  and  an  eafy  communica- 
tion with  the  town  for  receiving  all  forts  of  pro- 
vifions,  without  a pofTibility  of  being  intercepted. 

Thus  circumflanced,  thefe  two  places  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  impregnable,  at  lead  as  very  difficult  to 
be  taken,  provided  they  be  properly  flocked  with 
provifions,  and  defended  with  courage  and  ability. 

The  prefervation  of  them  is  of  fo  much  greater  im- 
portance, as  their  lofs  would  necefTarily  occafion 
the  furrender  of  the  harbour  and  town,  which  are 
both  of  them  commanded,  and  may  be  battered 
from  thefe  eminences. 

After  having  explained  the  difficulties  of 
taking  the  Havannah  by  attacking  the  Moro,  we 
mufl  next  fpcak  of  thofe  which  mufl  be  encoun- 
tered on  the  fide  of  the  town. 

It  is  fituated  near  the  bottom  of  the  harbour. 

It  was  defended,  as  well  towards  the  harbour  as  to- 
wards the  country,  by  a dry  wall,  which  was  good 
for  nothing,  and  twenty-one  baflions,  which  were 

not  much  better.  It  had  a dry  ditch,  and  of  little 
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depth.  Before  this  ditch  was  a kind  of  covered 
way,  almofl:  in  rums.  The  place,  in  this  ftatc, 
could  not  have  refilled  a fudden  attempt,  which 
had  it  been  made  in  the  night,  and  fupported  by 
feveral  attacks,  true  or  falfe,  would  certainly  have 
carried  it.  Wide  and  deep  ditches  have  been 
made,  and  an  exceeding  good  covered  way 
added. 

These  defences  are  fupported  by  the  fort  at  the 
point  j which  is  a fquare,  built  of  Hone,  and, 
though  fmall,  is  provided  with  cafemates.  It 
hath  been  rebuilt,  having  been  very  much  da- 
maged during  the  fiege.  There  is  a good  dry 
ditch  round  it,  digged  out  of  the  rock.  Inde- 
pendent of  it’s  principal  dellination,  which  is  to 
co-operate  with  the  Moro  in  defending  the  port, 
and  for  which  it  is  perfedlly  well  calculated  j it 
hath  feveral  batteries  which  open  upon  the  coun- 
try, and  flank  fome  parts  of  the  town  wall. 

It’s  fire  croflTes  that  of  a fort  of  four  ballions, 
which  hath  a ditch,  covered  way,  powder  maga- 
zine, cafemates,  and  refervoirs  of  water.  This 
new  fortification,  which  is  erefted  at  three  quar- 
ters of  a mile  from  the  place,  on  an  eminence 
called  Aroftegny,  v/ill  require  a fiege  in  form,  if 
the  town  is  to  be  attacked  on  that  fide,  particu- 
larly as  it  is  fo  conftrudled  as  to  have  a view 
of  the  fea,  to  command  a confiderable  tradl  on  the 
land  fide,  and  to  difturb  an  enemy  exceedingly  in 
getting  water,  which  they  mull  fetch  from  it’s 
neighbourhood. 

In  Ikirting  the  city  onward,  we  come  to  the  fort 
of  Atarcs,  w'hich  has  been  conftrudled  fince  the 
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iîege.  It  is.  of  ftone,  hath  four  baftions,  a co-  ® ® ° ^ 

vered  way,  a half-moon  before  the  gate^  a wide  ' 

ditch,  a good  rampart,  refervoirs,  cafemates,  and 
a powder  magazine.  It  is  barely  three  quarters 
of  a league  diftant  from  the  town,  and  is  fituated 
on  the  other  fide  of  a river  and  an  impradicable 
morafs,  which  cover  it  in  that  direflion.  The 
rifing  ground  upon  which  it  is  built,  is  entirely 
occupied  by  it,  and  has  been  infulated  by  the 
digging  of  a broad  ditch,  into  which  the  fea  hath 
a paflage  from  the  bottom  of  the  harbour.  Be- 
fides  it’s  commanding  the  communication  be- 
tween the  tov/n  and  the  interior  part  of  the  ifland, 
it  defends  the  circuit  of  the  place  by  crofllng  it’s 
fires  with  thofe  of  Arofteguy.  The  Spaniards 
have  conftrucled  a large  redoubt  in  the  interval 
of  thefe  two  forts,  which  is  an  additional  protedion 
to  the  town.  The  Atarès  alfo  crofles  it’s  fire  with 
that  of  the  Moro,  which  is  very  high,  and  fituated 
at  the  extreme  point  of  the  fort. 

If  it  were  allowable  to  form  an  opinion  upon  a 
fubjeft,  which  we  do  not  profelfionally  under- 
ftand,  we  might  venture  to  affert,  that  thofe  who 
would  undertake  the  fiege  of  the  Havannah, 
fhould  begin  by  the  Cavagna  and  the  Moro  ; be- 
caufe,  thefe  forts  once  taken,  the  town  muft  of 
courfe  furrender,  or  be  deftroyed  by  the  artillery 
pf  the  Moro.  On  the  contrary,  if  they  Iliould  de-  " 
termine  for  the  town  fide,  the  befiegers  would 
fcarcely  find  themfelves  in  a better  condition,  even 
after  they  had  taken  it.  Indeed,  they  would  have 
it  in  their  power  to  deftroy  the  dock-yards,  and 
tlie  Ihips  that  might  happen  to  be  in  the  harbour  ; 
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but  this  would  produce  no  permanent  advantage. 
In  order  to  cftabliOi  themfelves,  they  muft  ftill  be 
obliged  to  take  the  Cavagna  and  the  Moro,  which 
in  all  probability  they  would  find  impofilble,  after 
the  lofs  they  muft  have  fuftained  in  the  attack  of 
the  town  and  it’s  fortrefles. 

But  whatever  plan  may  be  purfued  in  the  fiege 
of  this  place,  the.aftailants  will  not  only  have  to 
combat  the  numerous  garrifon  inclofed  within  it’s 
works;  there  will  be  a corps  likewife  of  twelve 
thoufand  four  hundred  and  feventy-two  militia, 
who  have  been  accuftomed  to  manoeuvre  in  a 
furprifing  manner,  who  would  take  the  field,  and 
continually  interrupt  their  operations.  Thefe 
troops  armed,  clothed,  and  accoutred  at  the  ex- 
pence of  the  government,  and  paid  in  time  of 
war  upon  the  footing  of  regulars,  are  trained  and 
commanded  by  non-commiffioned  officers  fent 
from  Europe,  and  chofen  from  the  moft  diftin- 
guiffied  regiments.  The  forming  of  this  militia 
hath  coft  an  immenfe  furn.  The  court  of  Spain  is 
in  expeftation  of  future  events,  to  form  a judgment 
of  the  utility  of  thefe  expences.  But  whatever 
may  be  the  military  fpiritof  thefe  troops,  we  may 
pronounce  beforehand,  that  this  eftabliffiment,  in 
a political  view,  is  inexcufable  ; and  for  the  fol- 
lowing reafons  t ' 

The  projeft  of  making  foldiers  of  all  the  colo- 
nifts  of  Cuba,  a moft  unjuft  and  deftruftive  pro- 
jet to  all  colonies,  has  been  purfued  with  uncom- 
mon ardour.  The  violence  they  have  been  forced 
to  ufe  with  the  inhabitants,  to  make  them  fubmit 

to  exercifes  which  they  were  averfe  from,  has 

* * 
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produced  no  other  effefts  than  that  of  increafing 
their  natural  love  of  repofe.  They  deteft  thofe 
mechanical  and  forced  movements,  which, -nat 
contributing  in  any  refpedt  to  their  happlnefs,  ap- 
pear doubly  infupportable  j not  to  mention  their 
I'eeming  frightful  or  ridiculous  to  a people,  who 
probably  think  they  have  no  intereft  in  defending 
a government  by  which  they  are  opprefied.  The 
rage  of  keeping  up  an  army^  that  madnefs, 
which,  under  pretence  of  preventing  wars,  en- 
courages them  j which,  by  introducing  defpotifin 
into  governments,  paves  the  way  for  rebellion 
among  the  people  j which  continually  dragging 
the  inhabitant  from  his  'dwelling,  and  the  huf- 
bandman  from  his  field,  extinguifhes  in  them  the 
love  of  their  country,  by  driving  them  from  their 
homej  which  fubverts  nations,  and  carries  them 
over  land  and  fea:  that  mercenary  profefiion  of 
war,  fo  different  from  the  truly  military  fpirir, 
fooner  or  later  will  be  the  ruin  of  Europe}  but 
much  fooner  of  the  colonies,  and,  perhaps,  firfl  of 
all,  of  thofe  which  belong  to  Spain. 

The  mofl:  extenfive  and  mod  fertile  part  of  the 
American  Archipelago  is  pofTefled  by  the  Spa- 
niards. Thefe  iflands,  in  the  hands  of  an  induf- 
trious  nation,  would  have  proved  a fource  of  un- 
bounded wealth.  In  their  prefent  date,  they  are 
vaft  forefls,  exhibiting  only  a frightful  folitude. 
Far  from  contributing  to  the  firength  and  riches 
of  the  kingdom  they  belong  to,  they  lerve  only 
to  weaken  and  to  exhaufl  it  by  the  expenccs  re- 
quired to  maintain  them.  If  Spain  had  attended 
properly  to  the  political  improvements  of  other  na- 
tions, 
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B xi/*  ^ tioris,  (he  would  have  difcovered,  that  feveral  of 
' — ^ — > them  owed  their  influence  folely  to  the  advanta- 
ges they  have  draw’n  from  iflands^  in  every  refpeâ: 
inferior  to  thofe  which  have  hitherto  only  ferved 
the  ignominious  purpofe  of  fwelling  the  lift  of 
the  numberlefs  and  ufelefs  poffelTions  of  the  Spa- 
ni(h  crown.  She  would  have  learned,  that  there 
is  no  other  rational  foundation  of  colonies,  ef- 
pecially  of  thofe  which  have  no  mines,  but  agri- 
culture. 

It  is  not  doing  juftice  to  the  Spaniards  to  fup- 
pofe,  that  they  are  naturally  incapable  of  labour. 
If  we  give  the  lead  attention  to  the  exceffive  fa- 
tigues which  thofe  of  them  who  are  concerned  in 
contraband  trade  fubmit  to  with  the  utmoft  pa-' 
tience,  we  (hall  find  that  their  toils  are  infinitely 
more  grievous  than  any  that  attend  the  manage- 
ment of  a plantation.  If  they  negledt  to  enrich 
themfelves  by  agriculture,  it  is  the  fault  of  their 
government.  Alas  ! might  the  difinterefted  hif- 
torian,  who  neither  feeks  nor  defires  any  thing 
but  the  general  good  of  mankind,  be  permitted 
to  furnifli  them  with  thofe  fcntiments  and  expref- 
fions,  which  the  habit  of  (loth,  the  rigour  of  go- 
vernment, and  prejudices  of  every  kind  feem  to 
have  precluded  them  from  the  ufe  of,  thus  would 
he  in  their  name  addrefs  the  court  of  Madrid,  ^ 
and  the  whole  Spanifh  nation  : 

' Reflect  on  the  facrifices  we  require  from 
you,  and  fee,  if  you  will  not  reap  a centuple 
‘‘  advantage  by  the  valuable  commodities  we 
(hall  fupply  to  your  now  expiring  commerce. 
Your  navy,  increafed  by  our  labours,  will  form 
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the  only  bulwark  that  can  preferve  to  you  thofe 
pofleffions,  which  are  now  ready  to  efcape  frorn 
“ your  hands.  As  we  become  more  rich,  our 
“ confumptiorr  will  be  greater  j and  then  the 
country,  which  you  inhabit,  and  which  droops 
“ with  you,  though  Nature  herfelf  invites  it  to 
fertility  ; thofe  plains,  which  prefent  to  your 
eyes  only  a defarc  fpace,  and  are  a difgrace  to 
your  laws  and  to  your  manners,  will  be  con- 
verted  into  fields  of  plenty.  Your  native  land 
“ will  flourilh  by  induftry  and  agriculture,  which 
have  now  forfaken  you.  ^The  fprings  of  life 
‘‘  and  adlivity,  which  ye  will  have  conveyed  to 
us  through  the  channel  of  the  fea,  will  flow 
“ back,  and  encompafs  your  dwellings  with 
“ rivers  of  plenty.  But  if  ye  prove  infenfi- 
ble  to  our  complaints  and  misfortunes:  if  ye  do 
“ not  govern  us  for  our  fakes  : if  we  be  only  the 
viftims  of  our  loyalty  j recall  to  your  minds  that 
ever  celebrated  æra,  in  which  a nation  of  un- 
fortunate  and  difeontented  fubje^ls  fhook  off 
the  yoke  of  your  dominion  j and  by  their  la- 
**  bours,  their  fuccefs,  and  their  opulence,  jufti- 
fied  their  revolt  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world. 
**  They  have  been  free  for  near  two  centuries;  and 
(hall  we  ftill  have  to  lament,  that  we  are  go- 
“ verned  by  you  ? When  Holland  broke  in 
« pieces  the  rod  of  iron,  which  crufhed  her  > 
**  when  fhe  rofe  from  the  depth  of  the  waters  to 
“ rule  over  the  fea;  heaven,  without  doubt,  raif- 
“ ed  her  up  as  a monument  of  freedom,  to  point 
out  to  the  nations  of  the  world  the  path  of  hap- 
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® ^ pinefs,  and  to  intimidate  faithlefs  kings  who 

would  exclude  them  from  it.” 

It  might  be  fufpefted  that  the  court  of  Madrid 
have  difcovered,  that  it  would  be  poffible  to  pafs 
this  cenfure  upon  them.  In  1735,  their  miniftry 
fuggefted  a company  for  Cuba.  Twenty  years 
after  they  conceived  the  idea  of  a new  monopoly 
for  ‘St.  Doipingo  and  for  Porto-Rico.  The  fo- 
ciety  which  was  to  clear  thefe  deferts,  was  eftab- 
lillied  at  Barcelona,  with  a capital  of  1,785,000 
livres*,  divided  into  ifhares,  of  the  value  of  a 
hundred  piftoles  each  f.  This  company  never 
paid  any  interell:  to  it’s  members;  they  made  no 
dividend;  they  obtained  the  important' permifTion 
of  fitting  out  Teveral  velTels  for  the  Hondurasi 
Notwithilanding  this,  on  the  30th  of  April  1771, 
their  debts,  including  their  capital,  amounted  to 
'3,i2i-,692  livres  ;{:,  and  they  had  no  more  than 
3,775, 540  livres  §.  So  that  in  the  courfe  of 
fifteen  'years,  with  an  exclufive  privilege,  and 
with  very  fignal  favour,  they  had  gained  no  more 
thVn*  6.5-3,848  livres  II.  Their  affairs  have  fince 
beert  in  great  diforder,  and  at  prefent  they  have 
no  degree  of  aiftivity.  They  are  endeavouring 
tor  liquidate  their  debts'^'  but  they  cannot  difpofe 
of  their  (hares  even  at  fifty  per  cent.  lofs. 

The  miniftry  had  not  waited  for  this  reverfe  of 
fortune,  to  judge  that  they  had  miftaken  the 
means  they  had  adopted  to  render  thefe  iflands 
flourifhing.  From  1765,  the  adminiftrators  of 

* 74»375  + 83  L 155*  I 130,070!.  los. 

§ i57»3^'+h  35*  4‘f*  II  27,243!.  13s.  4di 
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that  large  empire,  were  obliged  to  acknowlege  ® ^ 

that  their  poffeffions  had  not  acquired  the  Imalleft  ^ — /Ai.r* 
degree  of  improvement  under  the  yoke  of  mo- 
nopoly. They  underftood  that  they  would  never 
improve  under  fuch  fatal  reftraints.  This  con- 
vidion  determined  them  to  have  recourfe  to  the 
only  principle  of  profperity,  a free  trade  j but 
they  had  not  the  courage  or  the  wifdom  to  re- 
move the  obftacles  which  muft  necelTarily  have 
impeded  the  happy  effeds  of  it. 

In  the  year  1778,  thefe  prohibitions,  re- 
ftraints, and  impofitions,  which  checked  their 
labours,  were  partly  abolilhed;  but  there  ftill  re- 
main too  many  of  thofe  opprelTive  fcourges,  to 
give  reafon  to  exped  much  exertion.  Were  they 
even  totally  removed,  this  would  ftill  be  only  a 
preliminary  ftep. 

All  the  cultures  of  the  New  World  require 
fome  advances  *,  but  confiderable  capitals  are 
wanted  to  make  that  of  fugar  fuccefsful.  Except- 
ing at  Cuba,  there  are  not  perhaps  in  the  other 
iflands  five  or  fix  inhabitants  wealthy  enough  to 
cultivate  this  produdion.  If  the  Spanifti  miniftry 
do  not  beftow  liberally  their  treafures  upon  thefe 
idanders,  they  will  not  awake  from  that  long  and 
profound  lethargy  in  which  they  are  plunged.  This 
generofity  would  be  very  pradicable  in  an  empire 
where  the  public  revenue  amounts  to  140,400,000 
livres*,  where  the  expences  do  not  exceed 
1 29,600,000  livres  and  where  there  remains  a 
balance  of  10,800,000  livres  J,  which  may  be 

* 5,850,000!.  t 5,400,000!.  X 450,000!. 
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laid  out  in  improvements.  It  is  true,  that  with- 
out receiving  fuch  powerful  aiïiftance  from  their 
refpeftive  governments,  other  nations  have 
founded  flourifhing  colonies}  bur  befidcs  that 
they  had  not  been  debafed  during  the  courfe  of 
three  centuries,  by  pride,  languor,  and  poverty, 
they  were  alfo  in  more  favourable  and  different 
circumfbances. 

Happy  is  the  man,  who  is  born  after  the  extinc- 
tion of  this  long  feries  of  errors  which  have  infcdled 
"his  nation  ! Happy  is  the  nation,  that  fhould  rife 
lip  in  the  center  of  the  moft  enlightened  nations, 
if  it  were  prudent  enough  to  profit  by  the  faults 
\vhich  they  had  committed,  and  to  avail  itfelf  of 
the  knowlege  they  had  acquired.  Such  a nation 
would 'Only  have  to  caft  her  eyes  about  her,  in 
order  to  difcern  the  fcattered  materials  that  would 
•'conftitute  her  happinefs,  and  to  attend  to  the 
*colle6ling  of  them.  One  of  the  principal  advan- 
tages which  fhe  would  owe,  either  to  the  novelty 
of  her  origin,  or  to  the  tardinefs  of  her  labours, 
or  to  the  long  duration  of  her  infant  ftate,  would 
be,  that  fhe  would  be  fpared  the  trouble  of  con- 
quering thofe  rooted  prejudices,  which  were  the 
re  fuit  of  the  inexperience  of  the  firft  legiflators, 
which  had  been  confecrated  by  time,  and  which 
had  been  maintained  againfl:  reafon  and  fadls  ; 
either  from  pufillanimity,  which  is  apprehenfive 
of  any  innovation  j or  from  pride,  which  dreads 
the  being  obliged  to  retradf}  or  from  a weak  ve- 
fieration  for  every  thing  of  antient  date. 

Let  the  court  of  Madrid  haften  to  lay  open 
it’.3  treafuresj  and  the  iflands  fubjed  to  it’s 

empire' 
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empire  will  foon  be  covered  with  produ6lions. 
Their  fubjefts,  placed  upon  an  extenfive  and  vir- 
gin foil,  will  not  only  be  difpenfed  from  buying 
at  a high  price  what  ferves  for  their  confump- 
tion  ; but,  in  adittle  time,  they  will  fupplant  in  all 
the  markets  their  mafters  in  this  career.  Thé 
inofl:  adive,  the  mofi:  induftrious,  and  the  moft: 
enlightened  nations,  will  have  laboured  for  ages 
in  improving  their  cultures,  their  mode  of  ma- 
naging them  and  their  manufadlures,  for  the  ad- 
vantage'merely  of  a rival,  more  favoured  by  na- 
ture than  themfelves.  But  it  can  fcarce  be  ex- 
pedted,  that  they  will  fubmit  patiently  to  fuch  a 
misfortune. 

Since  the  origin  of  focieties,  a fatal  jealoufy 
prevails  among  them,  w'hich  muft,  it  fiiould  feem, 
be ‘perpetual,  unlefs  by  fome  inconceivable  revo- 
lution, they  fhould  be  feparated  from  each  other 
by  immenfe  defert  intervals.  Hitherto  they  have 
fhewed  themfelves  in  the  fame  light  as  a citizen 
in  our  towns,  who  fhould  be  convinced,  that  the 
more  his  fellow  citizens  were  indigent  and  weak, 
the  more  he  would  become  rich  and  powerful, 
and  the  more  he  fhould  be  able  to  check  their 
undertakings,  to  thwart  their  induflry,  to  limit 
their  cultures,  and  to  confine  them  to  what  is 
abfolutely  neceffary  for  their  fubfiilence. 

But  it  will  be  urged,  that  a citizen  enjoys  his 
wealth  under  the  protedlion  of  the  laws.  The 
profperity  of  his  neiglibour  may  incrcafe  without 
inconvenience  to  his  own,  but  this  is  not  the  cafe 
with  nations — and  wherefore  is  it  not  ? — It  is 
becaufe  there  doth  not  exifl  any  tribunal  before 
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® xif  ^ which  they  can  be  fummoned. — But  what  need 
— V— have  they  of  fuch  a tribunal  ? — Becaufe  they  are 
unjufl  and  pufillanimous. — And  what  advantage 
do  they  derive  fronn  their  injuftice  and  pufillani- 
inity  ? — Perpetual  wars,  and  mifery  which  is  in- 

ceffantly  renewed. And  can  it  be  fuppofed, 

that  experience  will  not  correct  them  ? — We  are 
perfeflly  convinced  of  it, — and  for  what  reafon  ? — 
Becaufe  one  madman  is  fufficient  to  difconcert 
the  wifdom  of  all  other  powers,  and  there  will 
always  be  more  than  one  at  a time  upon  the  fe- 
veral  thrones  of  the  univerfe. 

Nevertheless,  we  hear  on  every  fide  the  na- 
tions, and  efpecially  thofe  that  are  commercial, 
crying  out  for  peace,  while  they  ftill  continue  to 
condud  themfelves  towards  one  another,  in  a 
manner  that  excludes  them  from  ever  obtaining 
that  bleffing.  They  will  all  afpire  to  happinefs, 
and  eaph  of  them  would  enjoy  it  alone.  They 
will  all  equally  hold  tyranny  in  deteftation,  and 
they  will  all  exercife  it  upon  their  neighbours. 
They  wUl  all  confider  the  idea  of  univerfal  mo- 
narchy as  extravagant,  and  yet  they  will  mod  of 
thepi^  ad  as  if  they  had  either  attained  it,  or  were 
threatened  with  it. 

Go^LDT  exped  any  good  to  refult  from  my 
difeourfe,  I would  addrefs  myfelf  to  the  mod  tur- 
bulent, and  the  mod  ambitious  among  the  nations, 
in  the  following  terms  : 

Let  us  fuppofej  that  you  have  at  length 
‘‘  acquired  a fufficient  degree  of  authority  among 
**  the  nations,  to  reduce  them  to  that  date  of  de- 
gradation  and  poverty  that  is  fuitable  to  you, 
q “ what 
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" what  can  you  expeft  from  this  defpotifm  ? For 
how  long  a time,  and  at  what  price  will  you 
**  maintain  itj  and  v/hat  advantages  will  accrue 
to  you  from  it  ? — Do  you  expe£l  that  fecurity, 
with  which  one  is  always  fufficiently  rich,  and 

“ without  which,  one  is  never  fufficiently  fo  ? 

“ And  can  you  really  think  yourfelf  not  fuffi- 
ciently  fecure?  You  know,  as  well  as  I do, 
“ that  the  times  of  invafion  are  pad,  and  it  is 
“ thus  you  difguife  an  inordinate  ambition,  un- 
“ der  the  mafk  of  a ridiculous  phantom.  You 
prefer  the  vain  fplendour  of  this  ambition  to 
“ the  enjoyment  of  real  happinefs,  which  you 
lofe  in  order  to  deprive  others  of  it.  What 
**  right  have  you  to  prefcribe  limits  to  their 
happinefs,  you  who  pretend  to  extend  your’s 
“ beyond  all  bounds  ? You  are  an  unjuft  people, 
“ while  you  attribute  to  yourfelf  the  exclufive 
right  of  profperity.  You  are  a people  erro- 
“ neous  in  your  calculations,  when  you  hope 
“ to  enrich  yourfelves  by  reducing  others  to  po- 
“ verty.  You  are  ftill  a blind  people,  if  you  do 
not  conceive  that  the  power  of  a nation  which 
''  raifes  itfelf  upon  the  ruins  of  all  thofe  that  fur- 
“ round  it,  is  a Coloffius  of  clay,  which  aftoniffies 
“ for  a moment,  but  which  crumbles  into  duft.*’ 

I SHOULD  afterwards  fay  to  the  Spaniffi  mi- 
niltry  ; All  the  ftates  of  Europe  are  interefted 
“ in  the  profperity  of  your  continent  in  the  New 
Work),  becaufe  the  more  thefe  vaft  ftates  fhall 
be  flourifhing,  the  more  will  their  merchan- 
“ dize  and  their  manufadtures  find  advantageous 
” marts  ; but  this  is  not  the  cafe  with  the  ifiands. 
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“ 1 he  powers  that  have  appropriated  to  them- 
“ lelves  the  fertility  of  fome  of  them,  are  fufficient 
to  provide  for  their  prefent  wants,  and  a new 
competitor  would  ftrongly  excite  their  jealoufy. 
Xhey,. would  attack  this  competitor  either  to- 
“ gether  or  feparately,  would  not  lay  afide  their 
arms  without  having  obliged  him  to  give  up 
the  clearing  of  the  lands,  perhaps,  even  not 
without  having  made  him  experience  ftill 
greater  evils.  It  is  your^s  to  judge,  whether 
thefe  views  be  falle,  or  whether  your  ftrength 
and  your  courage  will  allow  you  to  bid  de- 
“ .fiance  to  fuch  a combination.”  The  Dutch 
colonies  will  never  have  any  thing  of  this  kind  to 
fear.  ' 

Before  the  difeovery  of  the  weftern  coafl:  of 
Africa,  of  the  pafiage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  particularly  before  that  of 
America,  the  European  nations  fcarcely  knew,  or 
vifited  each  other,  except  in  making  barbarous  in- 
curiions,  the  aim  of  which  was  plunder,  and  the 
confequence  deftrudion.  Excepting  a fmall 
number  of  tyrants,  who,  by  oppreffing  the  w’eak, 
found  means  to  fupport  a luxury  dearly  purchafed, 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  different  liâtes  w'ere  ob- 
liged to  content  themfelves  with  the  meagre  fub- 
fiftence  furnilhed  them 'by  lands  ill  cultiva'ted,  and 
a trade  which  extended  only  to  the  frontiers  of 
each  province.  Thofe  great  events  towards  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  which  form  one  of 
the  moll  brilliant  epochas  of  the  hiflory  of  the 
world,  did  not  produce  fo  fudden  a change  of 
manners  as  might  naturally  be  fuppofed.  Some 
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of  the  Hanfe  towns  and  fome  Italian  republics,  it 
is  true,  ventured  as  far  as  Cadiz  and  Lifbon, 
which  were  become  great  marts,  to  purchafe  the 
rare  and  valuable  produdlions  of  the  Eaft  and 
Weft  Indies  j but  the  confurnpion  was  very  fmall, 
through  the  inability  of  the  feveral  nations  to  pay 
for  them.  Moft  of  them  w'ere  languifhing  in  a 
ftate  of  abfolute  lethargy  ; they  were  totally  igno- 
rant of  the  advantages  and  refources  of  the  coun- 
tries that  belonged  to  them. 

To  rouze  them  from  this  ftate  of  infenfibilitv, 
there  was  wanting  a people,  who,  fpringing  from 
nothing,  fhould  infpire  every  mind  with  adtivity 
and  intelligence,  and  difFufe  plenty  through  every 
market  ; that  fhould  offer  the  produce  of  ajl 
countries  at  a lower  price,  and  exchange  the  fu- 
perfluities  of  every  nation  for  thofe  commodities 
which  they  want;  that  fhould  give  a quick  cir- 
culation to  produce  merchandize  and  money;  and, 
by  facilitating  and  increafing  confumptipn,  flioul.d 
encourage  population,  agriculture,  and  every 
branch  of  induftry.  For  all  thefe  advantages, 
pAirope  is  indebted  to  the  Dutch.  Tlie  blind 
multitude  may  be  excufed  in  confining  themfelves 
to  the  enjoyment  of  their  profperity,  without 
knowing  the  fources  of  it;  but  it  is  incumbent 
on  the  philofopher  and  the  politician  to  tranfmit 
to  pofterity  the  fame  of  the  benefactors  of  man- 
kind; and  to  trace  out,  if  it  be  po.ffible,  the  pro- 
o;refs  of  their  beneficence. 

O , 

Vv^HEN  the  generous  inhabitants  of  the  United 
Provinces  freed  themfelves  from  the  dominion  of 
the  fea  and  of  tyranny,  they  perceived  that  they 
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could  not  fix  the  foundation  of  their  liberty  on  a 
foil  -which  did  not  afford  even  the  neceffaries  of 
life..  They  were  convinced,  that  commerce, 
which  to  moft  nations  is  no  more  than  an  accef- 
fion,  a rfteans  only  of  increafing  the  quantity  and 
value  of  the  produce  of  their  refpective  countries, 
was  to  them  the  foie  bafis  of  their  exiftence. 
Without  territory  and  without  produdlions,  they 
determined  to  give  a value  to  thofe  of  other  na- 
fatisfied  that  their  own  would  be  the  refult  of  the 
general  -profperity.  The  event  juftified  their 
policy. 

Their  firfi:  fiep  eftablifhed,  among  the  nations 
of  Europe,  an  exchange  of  the  commodities  of 
the  north  with  thofe  of  the  fouth.  In  a fhort  time 
the  fea  was  covered  with  the  fhips  of  Holland. 
In  her  ports  were  colletfled  all  the  commercial  ef- 
feifis  of  different  countries,  and  from  thence  they 
were  difperfed  to  their  refpective  deflinations. 
Here  the  value  of  every  thing  was  regulated,  and 
with  a moderation  which  precluded  all  competi- 
tion, The  ambition  of  giving  greater  ftability 
and  extent  to  her  enterprifes,  excited  in  the  re-» 
public  a fpirit  of  conqueft,  Her  empire  extend- 
ed itfelf  over  a part  of  the  Indian  continent,  and 
over  all  the  ifiands  of  confequence  in  the  fea  that 
encompaffes  it.  By  her  fortreffes  or  her  fleets, 
fbe  kept  in  fubjecfiion  the  coafts  of  Africa,*  towards 
which  her  ambition,  ever  dire{fi:ed  to  ufeful  ob- 
jects, had  turned  it’s  attentive  and  prudent  views. 
Her  laws  were  acknowleged  only  in  thofe  coun- 
tries of  America,  where  cultivation  had  fowed 
the  feeds  of  real  wealth.  The  immenfe  chain  of 
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her  conneftions  embraced  the  univerfe,  of  which,- 
by  toil  and  induftry,  fhe  became  the  foul.  . In  a 
word,  (he  had  attained  the  univerfal  monarchy  of 
commerce. 

Such  was  the  (late  of  the  United  Provinces  in 
1 66 1,  when  the  Portugueze,  recovering  themfelves 
from  that  languor  and  inaftion  which  the  tyranny 
of  Spain  had  throw’n  them  into,  found  means 
to  repofTefs  themfelves  of  that  part  of  Brafil  which 
the  Dutch  had  taken  from  them.  From  this  firft 
(Iroke,  that  republic  would  have  loft  all  foot- 
ing in  the  New  World,  had  it  not  been  for  a few 
fmall  iflands  j particularly  that  of  CuralTou,  which 
they  had  taken  in  1634  from  the  Caftilians,  who 
had  been  in  poiTelTion  of  it  ever  fince  1 527. 

This  rock,  which  is  not  above  three  leagues  off 
the  coaft  of  Venezuela,  is  about  ten  leagues  long 
and  five  broad.  It  has  an  excellent  harbour,  but 
the  entrance  is  difficult.  The  bafon  is  extremely 
large,  and  convenient  in  every  refpeclj  and  it  is  de- 
fended by  a fort  fkilfully  conftrufted,  and  always 
kept  in  good  repair. 

The  French,  in  1673,  having  previoufi.y  bribed 
the  commandant,  landed  there  to  the  number  of 
five  or  fix  hundred  men;  but  the  treafon  having 
been  difcovered,  and  the  traitor  puniffied,  they 
were  received  by  his  fucceffor  in  a very  different 
manner  from  what  they  expeâed,  and  reimbarked 
with  the  difgrace  of  having  expofed  only  their 
own  weakneft,  and  the  iniquity  of  their  mea- 
sures. 

Lewis  the  XIVth;  whofe  pride  was  hurt  by  this 

imprudent  check,  feht  out  d’Eftrées  five  years 

after 
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after  with  eighteen  fhips  of  war,  and  twelve  buc- 
caneering yeffels,  to  wipe  off  the  (lain,  which  in 
his  eyes  tarniffed  the  glory  of  a reign  filled  with 
wonders.  The  admiral  was  not  far  from  the 
place  of  his  defiination,.  when  by  his  ralhnefs  and 
obRinacy  he  ran  his  Riips  aground  on  Davis’.s 
iflandi  and,  after  collecting  the  Riattered  re- 
mains of  his  fleet,  returned  in  very  bad  con- 
dition to  Breft,  without  having  attempted  any 
thing. 

From  this  period  neither  Curaffou,  nor  the  lit- 
tle iflands  Aruba  and  Bonaire,  which  are  de- 
pendent on  it,  have  met  with  any  difturbance. 
No  nation  has  thought  of  feizing  upon  a barren, 
fpot,  where  they  could  find  only  a few  cattle, 
fume  manioc,  fome  vegetables  proper  to  feed 
Raves,  and  not  one  article  for  commerce.  St. 
Euftatia  is  of  Rill  lefs  confequence. 

This  ifland,  which  is  only  five  leagues  in 
length  and  one  in  breadth,  is  formed  by  two 
mountains,  with  a narrow  vale  between  them. 
The  eaftern  mountain  bears  evident  traces  of  an 
antient  volcano,  and  is  hollowed  almoft  to  the 
level  of  the  fea.  The  borders  of  this  gulph,  which 
hath  the  figure  of  an  inverted  cone,  are  compofed 
of  rocks  calcined  by  the  fire  they  muft  have  ex- 
perienced. However  plentiful  the  rains  may  be, 
there  is  never  any  colleffion  of  water  in  this  cra- 
ter. ■ It  is  carried  off  undoubtedly  through  the 
channels  of  the  volcano  that  Rill  remain  open, 
and  may  one  day,  perhaps,  contribute  to  the  re- 
kindling of  it,  if  it’s  focus  be  not  extinguiflied  or 
at  toQ  great  a diftance. 
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Some  Frenchmen,  who  had  been  driven  from  ® 
Sc.  Chriftopher's,  took  refuge  in  1629,  in  this  v, 
almoft  uninhabitable  place,  and  abandoned  itfome 
time  afcerj  perhaps  becaufe  there  was  no  frefh 
water,  but  what  they  got  from  rain  collefted  in 
cifterns.  The  exadl  time  of  their  quitting  it  is 
not  know’n;  but  it  is  certain,  that  in  1639  the 
Dutch  were  in  poffcffion  of  it.  They  were  after- 
wards driven  out  by  the  Englifh,  and  thefe  by 
Lewis  the  XIV th,  who  caufed  his  right  of  con- 
queft  to  be  recognized  in  the  négociation  of  Breda, 
and  would  not  liften  to  the  reprefentations  of  the 
republic,  with  which  he  was  then  in  alliance,  and 
which  prefled  ftrongly  for  the  reftitution  of  this 
ifland,  as  having  been  in  poATelTion  of  it  before  the  • 
\Var.  When  the  figning  of  the  peace  had  put  an 
end  to  thefe  reprefentations,  the  French  monarch, 
whofe  pride  more  readily  fubmitted  to  the  dictates 
of  generofity  than  of  juftice,  thought  it  not  con- 
fiftent  with  his  dignity  to  take  advantage  of  the 
misfortunes  of  his  friends.  He  of  his  own  accord 
reftored  to  the  Dutch  their  ifland,  although  he 
knew  that  it  was  a natural  fortreis,  which  might 
be  of  fervice  in  defending  that  part  of  St.  Chrifto- 
pher’s  which  belonged  to  him. 

These  republicans  before  their  difafter,  cultivat- 
ed only  tobacco  upon  this  territory.  Since  their 
re-eftablifhment,  they  have  planted  in  the  places 
that  were  fufceptible  of  this  kind  of  culture,  a few 
fugar  canes,  from  which  they  have  only  received 
annually,  eight  or  nine  hundred  thoufand  weight 
of  raw  fugar. 
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Soon  after  this,  the  colony  fent  fome  of  it’s  in- 
habitants to  a neighbouring  ifland,  knovv’n  by 
the  name  of  Saba.  This  is  a fteep  rock,  on  the 
fummit  of  which  is  a little  ground,  very  proper 
for  gardening.  Frequent  rains  which  do  not  lie 
any  time  on  the  foil,  give  growth  to  plants  of  an 
exquifite  flavour,  and  cabbages  of  an  extraordi- 
nary fize.  Fifty  European  families,  with  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  flaves,  here  raife  cotton, 
jpin  it,  make  ftockings  of  it,  and  fell  them  to 
other  colonies  for  as  much  as  ten  crowns  * a pair. 
Throughout  America  there  is  no  blood  fo  pure 
as  that  of  Saba  i the  women  there  preferve  a frefh- 
nefs  of  complexion,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in 
any  other  of  the  Caribbee  iflands.  Happy  colony  1 
elevated  on  the  top  of  a rock,  between  the  fky 
and  fea,  it  enjoys  the  benefit  of  both  elements 
■without  dreading  their  ftornns  ; it  breathes  a pure 
air,  lives  upon  vegetables,  cultivates  a Ample 
commodity,  from  which  it  derives  cafe,  without 
the  temptation  of  riches:  is  employed  in  labours 
lefs  troublefome  than  ufeful,  and  pofTeffes  in 
peace  all  the  blefTings  of  moderation,  health, 
beauty,  and  liberty.  This  is  the  temple  of  peace, 
from  whence  the  philofopher  may  contemplate  at 
leifure  the  errors  and  paflions  of  men,  who  come, 
like  the  waves  of  the  fea,  to  ftrike  and  dafh 
themfelves  on  the  rich  coafts  of  America,  the 
fpoils  and  pofTefTion  of  which  they  are  perpetually 
contending  for,  and  wrefting  from  each  other  : 
hence  may  he  view  at  a diflance  the  nations'of 
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Europe  bearing  thunder  in  the  midft  of  the  ocean, 
and  burning  with  the  flames  of  ambition  and 
avarice  under  the  heats  of  the  tropics;  devouring 
gold  without  ever  being  fatisfied  ; wading  through 
leas  of  blood  to  amafs  thofe  metals,  thofe  pearls, 
thofe  diamonds,  which  are  ufed  to  adorn  the  op- 
prelTors  of  mankind  ; loading  innumerable  fhips 
with  thofe  precious  caflcs,  which  furnifh  luxury 
with  purple,  and  from  which  flow  pleafures,  ef- 
feminacy, cruelty,  and  debauchery.  The  tran- 
quil inhabitant  of  Saba  views  this  mafs  of  follies, 
and  fpins  his  cotton  in  peace.  ^ 

Under  the  fame  climate  lies  the  ifland  of  St. 

■|  ' 

Martin,  which  hath  feventeenor  eighteen  leagues 
in  circumference,  but  lefs  territory  than  might 
be  expedled  from  fuch  dimenfions,  becaufe  it’s 
bays  are  deep  and  numerous.  The  ocean  hath 
formed,  by  pufhing  the  fands  from  one  cape  to 
the  other,  feveral  lakes,  more  or  lefs  extenfive, 
and  moft  of  them  abounding  in  fifh.  The  inland 
part  of  the  country  is  filled  with  high  mountains, 
which  extend  almofl:  every  where  as  far  as  the 
Tea.  They  were  covered  with  valuable  trees, 
before  they  were  ftripped  of  that  ornament,  to 
make  room  for  cultures,  which  they  were  found 
to  be  better  adapted  to  than  the  plains  and  the 
vallies.  The  foil  is  generally  light,  ftony,  too 
much  expofed  to  frequent  droughts,  and  not  very 
fertile  ; but  the  fky  is  pure,  and  the  climate  re- 
markably healthy.  The  navigation  is  fafe  and 
eafy  in  thefe  latitudes,  and  the  multiplicity  and 
excellence  of  the  anchoring  places  that  are  found 
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® ^ there,  occafions  the  want  of  harbours  to  be  lefs 

» — — f fenfibly  felt. 

The  Dutch  and  French  landed,  in  1638,  in 
this  defert  ifland,  the  firfl:  to  the  South,  and  the 
latter  towards  the  North.  They  lived  there  in 
peace,  but  feparate  from  each  other,  when  the  Spa- 
niards, who  were  at' open  war  with  both  nations; 
atttacked  them,  beat  them,  made  therri  prifon- 
ers,  and  took  poffefTion  of  the'place  themfelves  t 
but  the  conquerors  foon  grew  weary  of  an  efta- 
blifliment,  the  prcfervation  of  which  was  very  ex- 
penfive,  and  from  which  they  did  not  derive  the 
lead:  advantage.  They  therefore  quitted  it  in 
1648,  after  having  deftroyed  every  thing  they 
could  not  carry  with  them. 

These  devaftations  did  not  hinder  the  former 
pofleflbrs  from  fending  fome  vagabonds  to  the 
ifland,  as  foon  as  they  knew  that  it  was  eva- 
cuated. Thefe  colonifts  fwore  a mutual  faith  to 
each  other  j and  their  defccndants  have  been 
faithful  to  this  engagement,  notwithftanding  the 
animolities  that  have  fo  often  difunited  the  two 
mother-countries.  But  the  divifion  of  the  terri- 
tory, originally  too  unequal,  hath  been  more 
equitably  adjufted.  Of  ten  thoufand  one  hundred 
and  eighty  fquares  of  ground,  comprehending 
each  two  thoufand  five  hundred  fquare  toifes, 
which  the  ifland  contains,  the  French  polTefs  no 
more  than  five  thoufand  nine  hundred  and  four  j 
and  the  Dutch  have  fucceeded  in  appropriating 
to  themfelves  four  thoufand  one  hundred  and  fe- 
venty-fix. 
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The  culture  of  tobacco  was  the  firft  which  the  ^ 

fubjeds  of  the  court  of  Verfailles  undertook  at  St.  <— 
Martin.  They  abandoned  it  for  indigo,  which 
Was  fucceeded  by  cotton,  to  which  fugar  hath 
been  added,  fince  foreigners  have  been  permited, 
from  the  year  1769,  to  fettle  in  this  ifland.  It 
reckons  at  prefent  nineteen  plantations,  which 
yield  annually  one  million  weight  of  raw  fugar, 
of  a beautiful  white  ’colour,  but  of  little  confift- 
ence  ; and  a ftill  greater  number  of  dwellings, 
which  produce  two  hundred  thoufand  weight  of 
cotton.  Thefe  labours  are  managed  by  fotirlcore 
families,  thirty-two  of  which  are  Ftench,  and  Che 
reft  Englifti,  and  which  form  together  a popula- 
tion of  three  hundred  and  fifty-one  white  perfons, 
of  every  age  and  fcx.  I’hey  have  but  twelve 
thoufand  (laves.  This  is  too  little  for  the  extent 
of  the  cultures:  but  the  colonifts  of  the  Dutch 
part,  who  v;ere  proprietors  of  the  beft  lands  in 
the  French  part,  have  adopted  the  cuftom  of 
fending  their  Negroes  to  the  North,  when  the  la- 
bours on  the  South  are  at  an  end.  Before  1763, 
there  had  not  been  any  regular  fyftem  of  autho- 
rity in  this  feeble  and  miferable  fettlemenc.  Ac 
this  period  a governor  was  given  to  rt,  who  hath 
not  vet  attradlcd  any  trade  fronvany  other  coirntr}'. 

The  French  always  go  in  queft  of  what  they  want 
to  their  neighbour,  and  always  deliver  to  him 
their  produdlions. 

The  Dutch  colony  is  inhabited  by  fix  hundred 
and  thirty-nine  white  men,  and  three  thoufand 
five  hundred  and  eighteen  blacks,  employed  in 
the  cultivation  of  cFiirty-two  fugar  plantations, 

which 
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which  commonly  produce  fixteen  hundred  thou- 
fand  weight  of  fugar  j and  in  the  growth  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  thoufand  cotton  trees.  This 
revenue,  which  is  too  infufficient,  is  increafed  by 
the  produce  of  a fait  marlh,  in  the  fcafons  which 
are  not  excefiively  rainy.  Ac  the  morning  dawn, 
fome  foldiers  embark  upon  flat-bottomed  boats  j 
they  colleâ:,  during  the  courfe  of  the  day,  the 
fait  which  floats  upon  the  furface  of  the  water  j 
and  at  night  they  return  to  fliore,  in  or- 
der to  begin  again  the  next  day  this  operation, 
which  can  only  be  continued  during  the  months 
of  June,  July,  and  Auguft.  The  neighbouring 
illands  purchafe  a fmall  quantity  of  this  produc- 
tion, the  total  value  of  which  may  amount  to 
one  hundred  thoufand  crowns  * : but  it  is  princi- 
pally fent  to  the  provinces  of  North  America, 
who  carry  off  likevvife  the  rum  and  the  fugar  of 
the  colony,  while  the  cotton  is  delivered  to  the 
traders  of  Great  Britain.  Nothing,  or  fcarce  any 
thing,  is  left  for  the  aflive  merchants  of  the  re- 
public, and  for  the  following  reafons  : 

The  fettlement  of  St.  Martin,  although 
it  belong  to  the  Dutch,  is  not  inhabited  by 
Dutchmen.  There  are  fcarce  five  or  fix  families 
of  that  nation  to  be  found  there,  and  thofe  are 
even  almoft  afliamed  of  their  origin.  All  the 
reft  is  Englifti,  the  people,  the  language,  and 
the  manners.  Prejudice  hath  been  carried  fo 
far,  as  to  induce  the  women  often  to  go  and  lay 
in  at  Anguilla,  a Britifli  ifland,  which  is  _only 
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two  leagues  diftant,  in  order  that  their  children  book 
may  not  be  deprived  of  an  origin,  which  is  confi- 
dered  in  the  country  as  the  only  one  that  is  illuf- 
trious. 

The  domain  of  the  United  Provinces,  in  the  Advan- 
great  Archipelago  of  America,  doth  not  offer  any 
thing,  either  curious  or  interefting,  at  the  firfl; 
afpeft.  PofTeffions,  which  fcarce  furnifli  à cargo 
for  fix  or  feven  fmall  veffels,  do  not  appear  worthy 
of  any  attention.  Accordingly,  they  would  be 
buried  in  total  oblivion,  if  fome  of  thefe  iflands, 
which  are  nothing  as  places' for  cultivation,  were 
not  very  confiderable  as  commfe'fcial 'iflands.  We 
mean  thofe  of  St.  Euftatius  and  of  Curaffou. 

The  defire  of  forming  contraband  conncLlions 
with  the  Spanifli  provinces 'of  thé  New  World, 
decided  the  conquefl:  of  Curaffou.  A great  num- 
ber of  Dutch  veffels'  foon  arrived  there.  They 
were  ftrong,  well  armed,  and'*  theii^  crews  con- 
fifted  0/  choice  nien,  whofe  bravery  was  fupported 
by  powerful  motives  of  intereft.  Each  of  them 
had  a fliare,  more  or.  lefs  confiderable,  ih  the 
cargo,  which  he  was  determined  to  defend  with 
his  life  againfl:  the  attacks  of  the  Guarda  Coftas. 

The  Spaniards  did  not  always  wait  for  the 
finugglers.  They  often  fcforted  of  themfelves  to 
a flaple,  which  was  conflantly  well  fupplied,  in 
order  to  barter  their  gold,  their  lilvef,  their  bark, 
their  cacao,  their  tobacco,  their  hides,  and  their 
cattle,  for  Negroes,  linens,  filks,  Indian  (luffs, 
fpices,  quickfilver,  and  iron  or  fleel  manufac- 
tures. This  was  a reciprocal  connedlion  of  wants 
and  of  afliflance,  of  labours  and  of  expeditions, 
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® ^n.  ^ between  two  nations,  greedy  of  riches,  and  rivals 
V— ^ of  each  other.  / 

The  fettlement  of  the  company  of  Caraccas, 
and  the  fubftitution  of  the  regifter  (hips  to  the 
galleons,  hath  much  diminiflied  this  communica- 
tion : but  the  connedtions  which  have  been 
formed  with  the  South  part  of  the  French  colony 
of  Sr.  Domingo,  have  made  up  in  fome  meafure 
for  this  deficiency.  Every  thing  is  revived, 
when  the  two  crowns  are  plunged  into  the  hor- 
rors of  war,  either  by  their  own  ambition,  or  by 
the  ambition  of  their  rivals.  Even  in  time  of 
peace,  the  republic  receives  annually  from  Cu- 
rafibu,  twelve  veflels  laden  with  fugar,  coffee, 
cotton,  indigo,  tobacco,  and  hides,  which  have 
been  cultivated  in  a foreign  foil. 

Every  commodity,  without  exception,  that  is 
, landed  at  Curaffou,  pays  one  per  cent,  port- 

duty.  Dutch  goods  are  never  taxed  higher  j but 
thofe  that  are  fhipped  from  other  European  ports 
pay  nine  per  cent.  more.  Foreign  coffee  is  fub- 
je6t  to  the  fame  tax,  in  order  to  promote  the  fale 
of  that  of  Surinam.  Every  other  produdion  of 
America  is  fubjeéc  only  to  a payment  of  three 
per  cent,  but  with  an  exprefs  ftipulation,  that  they 
are  to  be  conveyed  diredtly  to  fome’porc  of  the 
republic. 

St.  Eustatia  was  formerly  fubje(5l:  to  the  fame 
impofitions  as  Curaffou  j and  yet  it  carried  on 
moft  of  the  trade  of  Guadaloupe,  and  of  Marci- 
nico,  during  the  time  that  thefe  French  fettle- 
^ inents  remained  under  the  odious  yoke  of  mono- 
poly. This  bufinefs  diminifhed,  in  proportion  as 
' 9 the 
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the  proprietors  of  thofe  iHands  adopted  found  ^ ^ 

principles  of  commerce,  and  extended  their  navi-  ‘ ' 
gation.  The  free  port  of  St.  Thomas  was  even 
carrying  off  from  the  Dutch  the  fmall  (hare  of 
trade  they  had  (till  retained,  when  in  1756,  it 
was  refolved  to  abolifh  inoft  of  the  eftabliflied 
taxes.  Since  this  neceffary  alteration,  St.  Eufta- 
tia,  during  the  divifions  between  the  minifters  of 
London  and  Verfailles,  is  become  the  ftaple  of 
almofl;  all  the  merchandize  of  the  French  colonies 
in  the  Leeward  Iflands,  and  the  general  magazine 
of  fupply  for  them.  But  this  great  operation  was 
not  conduced  fingly  by  the  Dutch  j both  Englifh 
and  French  united  in  the  harbour  of  this  iflandj 
to  form,  under  flielter  of  it’s  neutrality,  com- 
mercial engagements.  A Dutch  paffport,  which 
coft  lefs  than  300  livres  concealed  thefe  con- 
nexions, and  was  granted,  without  inquiring  of 
what  nation  the  perfon  was  who  applied  for  it. 

This  great  liberty  gave  rife  to  numbcriefs  tranf- 
* aXions,  and  to  fingular  combinations.  Thus  it 
is  that  commerce  found  the  art  of  pacifying  or 
eluding  the  vigilance  of  difcord. 

The  end  of  hofflities  doth  not  render  St.  Eu- 
ftatius  of  lefs  importance.  It  ftill  fends  annually 
to  the  United  Provinces  twenty-five  or  thirty 
veffels,  laden  with  the  produXions  of  the  Spanifli 
and  Danilh,  and  efpecially  of  the  French  iflands, 
which  it  pays  for  with  the  merchandize  of  the 
two  hemifpheres,  or  with  bills  of  exchange  upon 
Europe. 

’ 12I.  10s, 
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® ^ All  thefe  tranfadions  have  brought  together, 

-V— ’ at  St,  Eu[lati.us,  fix  thoufand  white  people,  of  va- 
rious nations,  five  hundred  Negroes  or  Mulat- 
toes,  and  eight  thoufand  flaves.  A governor, 
afiifted  by  a council,  without  which  nothing  ma- 
terial can  be  decided,  direds,  under  the  authority 
of  the  Well:  India  Company,  this  fingular  fettk- 
ment,  as  well  as  thofe  of  Saba  and  St.  Martin. 
He  refides  near  a very  dangerous  anchorage, 
which,  however,  is  the  only  one  of  the  ifland 
where  tbe  velfels  can  land  and  take  in  their  car- 
goes. This  bad  harbour  is  proteded  by  a fmall 
fort,  and  by  a garrifon  of  fifty  men.  If  it  were 
, defended  with  vigour  and  lldll,  the  mod:  daring 
enemy  would,  in  all  probability,  fail  in  attempt- 
ing a defeent,  which,  if  even  efieded,  the  be- 
fieger  would  Hill  find  an  almoft  infurmountable 
difficulty  to  conquer,  in  afeending  from  the 
lower  town,  where  the  magazines  are  kept,  to  the 
upper  town,  where  all  the  inhabitants  are  af- 
Icmbled  in  the  night-time. 

' The  Dutch,  however,  equally  ingenious  in 

finding  out  the  means  of  turning  to  their  own  ad- 
vantage both  the  profperity  and  the  misfortunes 
of  others,  are  not  entirely  confined,  in  the  New 
World,  to  the  fluduating  profits  of  a precarious 
trade.  The  republic  poflefies  and  cultivates,  in 
'the  continent,  a large  territory  in  the  country 
know’n  by  the  name  of  Guyana, 
ph.iofcphi.  ' This  is  a vaft  country,  waffied  on  the  Eaft  by 

cal  cuoli-  1 r i o t t i i ^ 

d.ra-ions  on  thc  fca,  On  the  South  by  the  Amazon,  on  the 
Guayana.  j3y  OronoolcQ,  and  on  the  Weft  by 

Rio- 
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Rio-Negro,  which  joins  thefe  two  rivers,  that  are 
the  largeft  in  South  America. 

This  làngular  idand  prefents  three  remarkable 
circumftances.  The  feverai  fpecies  of  earth  are 
not  here  difpofed,  as  they  are  elfewhere,  in  layers, 
but  cafually  mixed,  and  without  any  order.  In 
the  eorrefpondent  hills,  the  falicnt  angles  of  the 
one  are  not  anfwerable  to  the  re-entering  angles 
of  the  others.  The  fubftances,  which  have  been 
generally  taken  for  flints,  are  nothing  more  than 
pieces  of  lava,  that  are  beginning  to  be  decong- 
pounded. 

It  follows  from  thefe  obfervations,  that  feme 
revolutions  have  happened  in  this  part  of  the 
globe,  and  that  they  have  been  the  work  of  fub- 
terraneous  fires,  at  prefent  extinguiflbed  j*  that  the 
conflagration  has  been  general,  becaufe  malTes 
are  every  where  feen,  filled  with  the  feoriæ  of 
iron  j and  that  calcareous  ftones,  which  probably 
have  been  all  calcined,  are  not  to  be  found  in 
any  part  ; that  the  explofion  muft  have  been  very 
confiderable,  and  muft  have  levied  a- great  quan- 
tity of  earth,  becaufe  volcanoes  are  only  to  be 
found  upon  the  higheft  mountains,  and  that  the 
only  one  on  which  the  crater  hath  been  perceived 
in  thefe  regions,  is  raifed  little  more  than  a hun- 
dred feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea. 

At  the  period  of  thefe  great  accidents  of  na- 
ture, every  thing  muft  have  been  fubverted. 
The  fields  muft  have  remained  uncovered,  alter- 
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nately  expofed  to  the  aftion  of  torrents  of  rain, 
or  to  the  effeefts  of  excelTive  heat.  In  this  ftate  of 
revolution,  many  centuries  muft  have  elapfed  be- 
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^ fore  the  foil  can  have  again  become  fit  to  nourifh 
^ the  plants,  and  after  them  the  trees.  We  might 
however  be  liable  to  iniftake,  if  we  were  to 
compute  this  change  at  an  excefiive  diftance. 
The  fmall  quantity  of  vegetating  earth  found  in 
Guyana,  although  fome  be  continually  formed 
there  by  the  decompofition  of  the  trees,  would 
furnifli  an  unanfwerable  argument  againft  the 
idea  of  a very  remote  antiquity. 

In  the  inland  parts  of  the  country,  the  foil  is 
therefore,  and  will  continue  for  a long  time,  un- 
grateful. The  upper  lands,  that  is  to  fay,  thofe 
which  are  not  under  water,  or  marfhy,  are  for 
the  moft  part  nothing  more  than  a confufed  mix^ 
ture  of  clay  and  chalk,  where  nothing  can  grow 
but  manioc,  yams,  potatoes,  and  fome  other 
plants,  which  do  not  turn  round  on  the  ftem  j 
and  even  thefe  are  too  frequently  rooted  in  the 
feafon  of  heavy  rains,  becaufe  the  water  cannot 
be  drained  off.  Even  in  thofe  lands,  which  arene- 
ceflarily  looked  upon  as  good,  the  coffee,  the 
cacao,  the  cotton  plants,  and  all  the  ufeful  trees, 
laft  but  for  a very  fhort  time,  and  not  fufficiently 
to  reward  the  labours  of  the  cultivator.  Such  is, 
without  exception,  the  interior  part  of  Guyana, 
It’s  fhores  prefent  another  fpeffacle.  The  nu- 
merous rivers,  which  from  this  vafl  fpace  precis 
pitate  themfelves  in  the  ocean,  depofite  inceffantly 
upon  their  borders,  and  upon  the  whole  coaft, 
a prodigious  quantity  of  feeds^  which  germinate 
in  the  flime,  and  produce,  in  lefs  than  ten 
years,  lofty  trees,  know’n  by  the  name  of  man- 
groves. Thefe  large  vegetables,  attached  to  their 

bafis 
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bafis  by  deep  roots,  occiipv  all  the  fpace  where 
the  tide  is  perce;-tib!c.  They  form  vafl  forefts, 
covered  with  four  or  five  feet  of  water  during 
flood,  and  at  the  time  of  ebb,  with  an  equal  depth 
of  a foft  and  inacceflible  mud. 

This  fpeflacle,  which  is  perhaps  not  to  be 
equalled  in  the  univerfe,  varies  every  year  upon 
the  coafl.  In  the  places  where  fands  are  brought 
and  accumulated  by  the  currents,  the  mangrove 
perifhes  with  great  rapidity,  and  the  forefts  are 
carried  away  by  the  waves,  and  difappear.  Thefe 
revolutions  are  lefs  frequent  on  the  borders  of 
the  rivers,  where  the  fands,  brought  from  the 
mountains  during  the  ftorms,  are  conveyed  to  a 
diftance  by  the  rapidity  of  the  waters. 

The  revolutions  are  the  fame  upon  the  coaft 
of  four  hundred  leagues,  which  extends  from 
the  Amazon  to  the  Oronooko.  There  is  every, 
where  found,  upon  the  fhore,  a line  of  mangroves, 
alternately  deftroyed  and  renewed  by  the  llime 
and  by  the  fand.  Behind  this  row,  at  the  dif- 
tance of  four  or  five  hundred  feet,  are  found 
favannahs,  deluged  by  the  ram  waters,  wnich  have 
no  drain  ; and  thcie  favannahs  are  always  ex- 
tended laterally  towards  the  ihore,  to  a depth 
more  or  lels  confiderable,  according  to  the  dif- 
tance or  nearnefs  of  the  mountains. 

These  immenfe  morafies  have  never  been 
pafled  by  any  thing  but  reptiles  fince  the  crea- 
tion, The  genius  of  man,  prevailing  over  an 
ungrateful  and  rebellious  foil,  hath  altered  their 
primitive  deftination.  It  is  in  the  midft  of  thefe 
ftagnating,  infecftious,  and  muddy  waters,  that 
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the  fpirit  of  liberty  hath  formed  three  ufeful 
fettiements,  the  moft  confiderable  of  which  is 
Surinam. 

Six  years  afterwards,  there  appeared  in  this 
forfaken  fpot  fome  of  thofe  Frenchmen,  whom  a 
reftlefs  difpofition  then  hurried  into  all  climates, 
and  whom  their  volatile  turn  prevented  from 
fettling  in  mod  of  them.  They  malTacred  the 
natives  of  the  country,  began  to  conftrudt  a fort, 
and  difappeared. 

Their  retreat  brought  back,  in  1650,  the  na- 
tion that  had  firfl:  turned  their  attention  to  that 
fo  long  neglected  part  of  the  New  Hemifphere. 
The  colony  had  formed  forty  or  fifty  fugar  planta- 
tions, when  it  was  attacked  and  taken  by  the 
Dutch,  who  were  fecured  in  their  conqueft  by  the 
treaty  of  Breda. 

Ze.-^land  pretended  to  have  the  exclufive  right 
over  this  ufeful  acquifition,  becagfe  it  had  been 
gained  by  their  troops  and  their  (hips.  The  other 
provinces,  who  had  fhared  the  expences  of  the 
expedition,  infilled  that  it  fliould  belong  in  com- 
mon to  them  all.  This  difcuffion  had  for  a long 
time  inflamed  the  minds  of  the  people,  when  it 
was  refolved  in  1682,  that  Surinam  Ihould  be 
given  up  to  the  Weft  India  Company,  but  upon 
condition  that  they  Ihould  pay  572,000  livres* 
to  the  Zealanders  j that  the  trade  of  the  company 
Ihould  be  limited  to  the  fale  of  flaves  -,  and  that 
the  country  lliould  be  open  to  all  the  fubjeifts, 
and  to  all  the  traders  of  the  republic. 

* 23,833 1.  6 s.  8 d. 
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Although  the  imagination  of  this  great  com-  book 
pany  was  filled  with  remembrance  of  their  former  « — f 
profperity,  they  foon  comprehended,*  that  the  ex- 
pences  required  to  eftablifh  cultures  throughout 
an  immenfe  region  were  above  their  exhaufted 
ftrength.  The  year  following  they  ceded  one- 
third  of  their  right  to  the  city  of  Amfterdam,  and 
one-third  to  a rich  citizen,  whofe  name  was  Van 
Aarfen,  at  a price  proportioned  to  what  they  them- 
felves  paid  for  it.  This  extraordinary  arrangement 
lafted  ’till  1772,  at  which  period  the  defcendants 
of  Van  Aarfen  fold  their  property  for  1,540,000 
livres  *,  to  the  two  other  members  of  the  afîb- 
ciation. 

The  company  found  Surinam  plunged  into 
thofe  diforders  which  are  the  neceflary  conie- 
quence  of  a long  ftate  of  anarchy.  Their  repre- 
fentative  wanted  to  eftablifh  fome  kind  of  police, 
fome  kind  ofjuftice.  He  was  accufed  of  tyranny 
to  the  States  General,  and  maftacred  in  1688  by 
the  troops. 

The  colony  was  attacked  the  year  fallowing  by 
the  French,  under  the  command  of  Ducafte. 

The  fkill  of  this  chief,  and  the  efforts  of  the 
brave  adventurers  who  attended  him,  were  not 
powerful  enough  againft  a fettlement,  where  the 
civil  and  military  troubles  had  caufed  a fermenta- 
tion in  the  minds  of  men,  who  had  juft  been  re- 
conciled by  a profpefl  of  imminent  danger.  Caf- 
fard,  a native  of  St.  Malo,  was  more  fortunate  in 
1712.  Fie  laid  Surinam  under  contributions,  and 

* 64,1661.  13  s.  4<î. 
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carried  off  to  the  amount  of  i, '{70,160  livres  *,  in 
fugar,  or  in  bills  of  exchange.  This  difafter,  fo  much 
more  iinexpeded  as  it  happened  at  a time  when 
the  ar'ms  of  the  republic  were  triumphant  every- 
where elfe,  diftreffed  the  planters,  who  were  ob- 
liged to  give  a tenth  of  their  capitals. 

The  fociety  were  accufed  of  having  negletffed 
the  fortifications,  and  of  having  employed,  to 
defend  them,  only  a few  troops,  and  thofe  ill- 
difciplined.  Thefe  complaints  were  foon  ex- 
tended to  more  ferious  objefls.  The  reafons,  or 
the  pretences  for  difcontent,  were  multiplied 
daily.  The  States  General,  wearied  with  all  thefe 
contefts,  charged  the  Stadtholder  to  put -an  end 
to  them  in  whatever  manner  he  might  think  the 
moft  proper.  This  firft  magiftrate  had  not  yet 
fucceeded  in  conciliating  the  minds  of  the  people, 
when  it  became  neceffary  to  attend  to  the  fafety 
of  the  colony. 

Scarce  had  the  Englilh  fettled  on  the  banks 
of  the  Surinam,  before  feveral  of  their  Haves 
took  refuge  in  the  inland  countries.  The  de- 
fertion  was  ftill  more  confiderable  under  the 
Dutch  dominion,  becaufe  they  required  more  con- 
fiant labours,  becaufe  the  quantity  of  fubfiftence 
was  diminifhed,  and  more  fevere  punifliments 
, were  inflidled.  Thefe  fugitives,  in  procefs  of 
time,  became  numerous  enough  to  form  a colony. 
They  ufed  to  quit  their  place  of  refuge  in  a body, 
in  order  to  fupply  themfelves  with  provifions, 
arms,  and  inftruments  of  agriculture  j,  and  they 
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brought  back  with  them  the  Negroes  who  chofe 
to  go  with  them.  Some  attempts  were  made  to 
put  a flop  to  thefe  excurfions  j but  they  were 
fruitlefs,  and  could  not  be  otherwife.  Soldiers 
grow’n  effem.inate,  officers  without  merit,  and 
without  a fenfe  of  honour,  had  an  infurmountable 
averfion  for  a war,  where  deep  morafles  and  thick 
forefls  were  to  be  pafTed,  in  order  to  get  within 
reach  of  a bold  and  implacable  enemy. 

The  danger  became  at  lafl:  fo  urgent,  that  the 
republic  thought  proper  to  fend,  in  1749,  in 
1772,  and  in  1774,  fome  of  their  beft  battalions 
to  the  affiftance  of  the  colony.  All  that  thefe 
brave  men,  arrived  from  Europe,  have  been  able 
to  accompliffi,  after  various  and  bloody  engage- 
ments, has  been  to  procure  fome  kind  of  tran- 
quillity to  the  planters,  who  were  before  every 
day  in  danger  of  being  either  ruined  or  murdered. 
It  hath  been  neccflary  fucceffively  to  acknowlege 
the  independence  of  feveral  numerous  hords,  but 
which  have  no  communication  with  each  other, 
and  are  feparated  by  confiderable  diftances. 
Annual  prefcnts  are  fent  them,  and  it  hath  been 
flipulated  that  they  Ihould  enjoy  all  the  advan- 
tages of  a free  trade.  Thefe  new  nations  have  on 
their  part  agreed  only  to  affift  their  ally,  if  it  be 
neceffiary  j and  to  return  them  every  Have  who 
fhall  take  refuge  upon  their  territory.  To  give  a 
landlion  to  thefe  feveral  treaties,  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries of  the  contrading  parties  have  caufed  an 
incifion  to  be  made  in  their  arms.  The  blood 
v/as  received  in  vafes  filled  with  water  and  earth, 
'J'his  difgufting  mixture  hath  been  drunk  on  both 
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fidîesj,  in  token  of  ftdelicy.  If  ch^y  had  refufed  to 
fubmit  to  this  extreme- humiliating, ftep,  thefe  op- 
p«elïi.ve  mafters  would  never  have  obtained  a 
peace  from  their  former  flaves,. 

Attbr  fot  many  fatal  events,  the.  colony  b ftill 
biGCome  more  flouriflaing  than  could  have  been 
expedled.  The,  caufes.  of  this  furprifing  profpe- 
rky  cannot  but  be  curious  and  interefting. 

The  firfl:  Europeans,  who  fettled  in  thofe  bar- 
barous regions,  eftabl'iflied  their  cultures  at  nrft 
upon  heights,  wliieh  were  commonly  barren.  It 
was  foon  fufpeded  that  their  faline  particles,  had 
been  detached  by  the  torrents  j.  and  that  ir  was 
from  thefe  fuceeflive  layers  of  an  excellertt  Dime, 
that  the  lower  grounds  had  been  formed.  Some 
fortunate  experiments  confirmed  this  judicious 
conjecture}  and  it  was  determined  to  take  advan- 
tage of  fo'  great  a difcovery.  This  was  not  an 
eafy  undertaking,,  but  the  define  of  fuccefs  fur- 
mounted  all  obftaelesi 

These  vafl:  plains  are  overflowed  by  the  rivers 
■with  which  they  are  watered,  but  not  during  the 
•whole  year.  Even  in  the  feafon  of  the  overflow- 
ings, the  waters  are  difi^ufed  a little  before,  and'* 
» little  after  the  times  of  high  water.  During  the 
ebb,  the  rivers  retire  gradually,  and  at  low  water 
are  fometimes  feveral  feet  below  the  foil,  wliich^ 
they  covered  fix  hours  before. 

The  drying  up  of  thefe  grounds  mufl  be  be- 
gun when  the  rains  are  not  abundant,  and  when 
the  rivers  are  low.  This  feafon  begins  in  Auguft, 
and  ends  in  the  month  of  December.  During 
this  period,  the  fpace  which  is  to  be  fecured  from 
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■inundations  is  furrounded  wkh  a dyk^,  fufficirat  « o o k 
to  refift  the  waters.  It  is  feldom  oeceiTary  to  raifc  ■ « 

it  above  three  feet  high,  becaufe  it  is  not  ufual  to 
chufe  a territory  that  is  more  than  two  feet  under 
water,  to  fettle  a plantation  upon. 

At  one  of  the  corners  of  the  dyke,  which  is 
made  of  the  earth  of  the  ditch  digged  for  tliat 
purpofe,  is  an  hydraulic  machine,  entirelyopen 
on  one  fide,  cut  on  the  -other  in  the  fhape  of  a 
beak,  and  furnifhed  with  a flood-gate,  which  is 
opened  by  the  impulfe  of  the  waters  from  below 
upwards,  and  which  fhuts  again  by  its  own 
weight.  When  the  agitation  of  the  fea  fwells  the 
waves,  the  rivers  prefs  upon  this  flood-gate,  and 
clofe  it  fo  cffedlually,  that  the  waters  on  the 
out-fide  cannot  get  in  to  it.  When,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  rivers  are  low,  the  internal  and  rain 
waters,  if  there  be  any,  raife  the  gate  up,  and 
the  waters  run  off  very  eafily. 

In  the  inner  part  of  the  dyke,  at  different  dif- 
tances  from  each  other,  a few  flight  trenches  are 
made.  They  all  terminate  in  a ditch,  which  fur- 
rounds  the  plantation.  This  precaution  contri- 
butes to  raife  the  foil,  and  to  carry  off  any  fuper- 
fluous  moifture  that  might  remain. 

The  labours  of  one  year  are  fufficient  to  fur- 
round  the  territory  which  is  intended  to  be  in- 
clofed.  It  is  ploughed  the  fécond  year,  and  might 
be  cultivated  at  the  beginning  of  the  third,  if 
it  were  not  abfolutely  ncceffary  to  leave  it  for  a 
fufficient  length  of  time  expofed  to  the  influence 
of  the  frelh  water,  in  order  to  counterad:  the 
adion  of  the  marine  faits.  This  circumftance  ne- 
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ceflarily  retards  the  crops  more  than  could  bs 
wiflied  ; but  the  abundance  of  them  compenfates 
for  the  delays 

The  coffee- tree,  which  is  generally  planted,  in 
other  colonies,  upon  the  doping  grounds,  leaves 
fooner  or  later  a void,  which  cannot  be  filled  up, 
either  by  another  coffee  tree,  or  by  any  other 
plant,  becaufe  the  ftorms  have  fucceffively  de- 
prived this  foil  of  every  thing  that  rendered  k 
fertile.  This  is  not  the  cafe  at  Surinam.  This 
valuable  tree  doth  not,  indeed,  preferve  it’s  vi- 
gour more  than  about  twenty  years  ; but  the 
young  plants,  put  between  the  old  ones,  and 
intended  to  fucceed  them,  prevent  the  planter 
from  being  fenfible  .of  this  premature  decay. 
This  is  the  reafon  that  the  crops  are  never  inter- 
rupted. They  are  even  more  plentiful  than  in  the 
other  fettlements. 

The  difpofition  of  the  fugar  plantations,  in 
thofe  fingular  marfhes,  have  this  peculiarity  at- 
tending them,  that  the  territory  is  interfecfted  by 
feveral  fmall  canals,  deflined  for  the  conveyance 
of  the  fugar-canes.  They  all  terminate  in  the 
great  canal,  which  receives  the  waters  when  they 
rife,  by  one  of  it’s  outlets  j and  by  the  other 
works  a mill,  when  they  defcend.  The  firft  pro- 
dtiflion  in  thefe  plantations  is  very  indifferent  ; 
but  it  acquires,  in  procefs  of  time,  the  proper 
degree  of  perfection.  This  may  be  waited  for 
with  lefs  impatience  in  a region  where  the  canes, 
at  their  fifth  or  fixth  crop,  yield  as  much  fugar  as 
is  obtained  elfewhere  from  the  new-planted  canes. 
One  of  the  principles  of  this  fertility  mult  be,  the 
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facility  with  which  the  planters  can  furround  their  ® 
habitations  with  water,  during  the  dry  feafon.  ^ 
The  habitual  moiftiire  which  this  method  keeps 
up  in  the  grounds,  appears  preferable  to  the  wa- 
tering of  them,  which  is  pradifed  in  other  parrs 
at  a confiderable  'expence,  and  which  cannot 
even  be  alv/ays  done  every  where. 

Since  the  Dutch  have  fucceeded  in  fubduing 
the  ocean  in  the  New  World,  as  well  as  in  the 
Old,  their  cultures  have  profpered.  They  have 
carried  them  on  twenty  leagues  beyond  the  fea, 
and  given  to  their  plantations  an  agreeable  afped 
and  convenience,  which  are  not  to  be  perceived 
in  the  moil  fiourifhing  pofleffions  of  the  Englifh 
or  French.  Spacious  and  well-contrived  build- 
ings, terraces  perfecllv  ftreight,  kitchen-gardens 
exquifitely  neat,  delightful  orchards,  and  walks 
planted  with  fymmetry,  flrike  the  eye  on  all  fides. 
So  many  wonders,  accomplifhed  in  lefs  than  a 
century,  in  floughs  that  were  originally  difgufting 
and  unwholefome,  cannot  be  viewed  without 
emotion.  But  the  fevere  eye  of  reafon  puts  a 
reftraint  on  the  tranfports  excited  by  this  enchant- 
ing feene.  The  capitals  employed  in  thefe  fuper- 
fluities  would  be  more  wilely  laid  out  in  the 
multiplication  of  vendible  prodiidions. 

One  of  the  means  by  which  labour,  and  that 
kind  of  luxury  that  hath  been  introduced,  have 
been  chiefly  encouraged,, has  been  the  extreme 
facility  which  the  colonills  have  found  in  getting 
a capital.  They  have  obtained  all  the  money 
they  could  make  ufe  of,  at  the  rate  of  five  or  fix 

per  cent,  but  with  the  exprefs  condition,  that 

their 
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their  plantations  fhould  remain  mortgaged  to  their 
creditor;  and  that  till  the  fum  was  entirely  paid 
off,  they  fhould  be  obliged  to  give  up  to  him  all 
their  produdions  at  the  current  price  in  the  co- 
lony. 

With  the  alfiflance  of  thefe  loans,  four  hun- 
dred and  thirty  plantations  have  been  formed  on 
the  banks  of  the  Surinam,  of  the  Commenwine,  of 
the  rivers  of  Cottica  and  of  Perica.  In  1775, 
they  yielded  twenty-four  millions  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thoufand  weight  of  rough  fugar,  which 
was  fold  in  Holland  for  8,333,400  livres*; 
fifteen  millions  three  hundred  and  eighty-feven 
pounds  weight  of  coffee,  which  were  fold  for 
8,580,934  livres  f;  nine  hundred  and  feventy 
thoufand  pounds  weight  of  cotton,  which  were 
fold  for  2,372,255  livres  feven  hundred  and 
ninety  thoufand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-four 
pounds  weight  of  cacao,  which  were  fold  for 
616,370  livres  j|  ; one  hundred  and  fifty-two 
thoufand  eight  hundred  and  forty-four  pounds 
weight  of  wood  for  dying,  which  were  fold  for 
14,7  88  livres  §.  The  fum  total  of  thefe  produc- 
tions, amounted  to  19,917,747  livres  f,  and  was 
brought  into  the  harbours  of  the  republic  upon 
feventy  veffels.  The  number  of  thefe  veflels 
would  have  increafed,  if  the  five  hundred  and 
fixty  thoufand  gallons  of  melafies,  and  the  hun- 
dred and  fixty-fix  gallons  of  rum,  fent  to  North 
America,  had  been  conveyed  to  Europe  j and 
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they  will  ftill  increafe,  if  the  tobacco  which  ® 
hath  jutl  begun  to  be  planted;  fhould  thrive  as 
\Vell  as  is  expelled: 

The  united  labours  of  thefe  fettlennents,  erri- 
ployed  in  1775  fixty  thoufand  flaves  of  every 
age  and  fex.  They  belonged  to  two  thoufand 
eight  hundred  arid  tv^enty  four  rhafters,  exclu- 
five  of  the  women  and  children.  The  white 
people  were  of  feveral  countries  and  of  different 
religions. 

Such  is  the  influence  of  the  fpirit  of  trade,  that 
it  forces  all  national  and  religious  prejudices  to 
fubmit  to  that  general  interefl,  which  fhould  _be 
the  bond  of  union  among  mankind.  What  are 
thofe  idle  nominal  diflinflions  of  Jews  or  Chrift- 
ians,  French  or  Dutch  ? Mifetable  inhabitants 
of  a fpot,  which  ye  'cultivate  with  fo  much  toil 
and  forrow  5 ,are  ye  not  all  brethren  ? Why  then 
do  ye  drive  each  other  from  a world,  where  vt 
live  but  for  an  inflant  ? And  what  â life  too  is  it, 
that  ye  have  the  folly  and  cruelty  to  difpute  with 
each  other  the  enjoyment  of?  Is  it  not  fufficient, 
that  the  elements,  the  heavens,  and  even  the 
earth,  combat  againfl:  you,  but  ye  muft  add  to 
thofe  fcourges,  v/ith  which  nature  hath  furround- 
ed  you,  the  abufe  of  that  little  ftrcngth  (lie  has 
left  you  to  refifl  them  ? 

pARAMABiito,  the  principal  place  of  the  co- 
lony of  Surinam,  is  a fmall  town  pleafantly  fitu- 
ated.  The  houfes  are  pretty  and  convenient j 
though  they  are  only  built  of  wood  upon  a found- 
ation of  European  bricks.  It’s  port,  which  is 
five  leao-ues  diftanc  from  the  fea,  has  every  re- 
VoL.  k G s. 
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all  thefhips  difpatched  from  the  mother-country  to 
receive  the  produce  of  this  colony.  The  company  to 
which  this  large  fettlement  belongs,  is  obliged  to 
defray  the  public  expences.  The  fovereign  hath  en- 
abled them  to  fulfil  this  obligation,  by  permitting 
them  to  levy  fome  taxes,  which  cannot  be  increafed 
.without  the  confcnt  of  the  ftate  and  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. A.  poll-tax  of  one  hundred  fols  *,  upon  every 
free  adult  or  (lave;  and  of  fixty  fols  f for  every 
.child,  was  formerly  the  highefl;  of  thefe  contribu- 
tions. In  1776,  it  hath  been  changed  for  another 
lefs  degrading,  of  fix  per  cent,  upon  the  produc- 
tions of  the  country,  upon  the  profits  of  trade,  and 
Upon  the  wages  of  the  feveral  occupations.  Ne- 
verthelefs,  the  payment  of  two  and  a half  per 
cent,  for  the  connmodities  which  were  exported 
from  the  colony,  and  of  one  and  a half  per  cent, 
for  thofe  which  were  imported,  hath  not  been 
difcontinued.  Thefe  taxes  united,  are  fcarce 
fufficient  for  the  great  objeft  for  which  they  are 
defigned,  and  there  is  feldom  any  thing  remain- 
ing for  the  benefit  of  the  company. 

"Besjde  the  taxes  levied  for  the  company,  there 
is  on-e  which  is  rather  confiderable,  upon  the 
produdfions  of  the  colony,  which  the  citizens  have 
agreed  to  ellablifli  xhemfelves  for  their  refpeftive 
wants,  and  efpecjally  for  the  pay  of  thr  ee  hundred 
free  negroes,  who  are  employed  in  protedling  the 
cultures  from  the  incurfions  of  the  fugitive  Ne- 
groes. 
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Notwithstanding  all  thcfe  impofts,  and  not- 
withftanding  the  obligation  of  paying  the  interefl: 
of  77,000,000  livres  *,  the  colony  was  in  a fiou- 
rilhing  ftate,  while  it’s  produ(5lions  had  a certain 
and  advantageous  mart.  But  fince  coffee  hath 
loft  in  trade  one  half  of  it’s  former  price,  every 
thing  is  fallen  into  extreme  confufion  j the  debtor 
is  become  infolvent,  hath  been  driven  from  his 
plantation.  Even  the  moft  mercilefs  creditor 
hath  not  been  able  to  recover  his  capital,  and 
they  have  both  been  ruined.  Men  have  become 
Hill  more  exafperated  againfl  each  other,  their 
minds  have  been  depreffed,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
forefee  at  what  period  concord  and  induftry  will 
revive.  Let  us  examine  what  hath  been  the  fate 
of  Berbice,  during  this  fatal  crifis. 

This  fettlement  bounded  on  the  eafl  by  the 
river  Corentin,  and  on  the  welt  by  the  territory 
of  Demerary,  extends  no  more  than  ten  leagues 
along  the  coafl.  In  the  inland  part  of  the  coun- 
try it  might  reach  as  far  as  that  part  of  the  Cor- 
deleras,  know’n  by  the  name  of  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains. The  great  river  from  which  it  hath  de- 
rived it’s  name,  being  choaked  up  at  it’s  mouth 
by  a bank  of  mud  and  fand,  hath  at  firft  no  more 
than  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  in  depth  5 but  it  foon 
acquires  forty,  and  it’s  navigation  is  eafy  as  far  as 
thirty-fix  leagues  from  the  Tea,  which  is  the  ut- 
moft  extent  of  the  moft  diftant  plantations. 

The  foundations  of  this  colony  were  laid  in 
1626.  As  it  v/as  formed  in  a diftricft  included 
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® ^ grant  given  to  the  Weft  India  company, 

»— v- — ' that  body,  which  was  at  that  time  powerful,  and 
■ftrongly  protedled,  referved  to  thcmfelves  fome 
privileges,  and  more  elpecially  the  exclufive  fale 
of  Haves.  The  culture  of  fugar  and  arnocto, 
ivhich  were  the  only  articles  attended  to,  had  not 
made  any  conHderable  progrefs;  when,  in  1689, 
fome  French  adventurers  ravaged  the  country, 
and  did  not  leave  it  till  they  had  extorted  the 
promife  of  44,000  livres  which  were  never 
paid.  Some  Frenchmen  invaded  the  colonies 
again  in  1712.  In  order  to  efcape  pillage, 
and  to  get  rid  of  thefe  foreigners,  the  inhabitants 
' engaged  to  give  them  66o,coo  livres  f.  The 
Negroes,  the  Tugar,  and  the  provifions  which 
were  delivered,  amounted  to  28,654  livres, 

. 4 fols  J,  the  remainder  was  to  be  paid  in  Europe 
by  the  proprietors  of  the  habitations,  who  all  be- 
longed to  the  province  of  Zeeland.  Whether 
from  inability,  or  through  defign,  they  refufed 
to  ratify  an  engagement  entered  into  without  their 
confcnt.  Three  rich  individuals  of  Amftcrdam 
fulfilled  the  obligation,  and  became  foie  propri- 
etors of  Berbice. 

They  conducted  themfelves  with  prudence  and 
moderation.  They  reftored  the  antient  planta- 
tions, they  introduced  a better  method  among 
thofe  who  cultivated  them  ; they  added  the  cul- 
ture of  cacao  to  thofe  which  were  already  know’n;* 
but  their  capital  was  not  iulficient  to  raife  the 
colony  to  .that  degree  of  profpericy  of  which  it 
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iH>peared  to  be  fufceptiblcj  7,040,000  livres  * **, 
were  thought  neceflary  for  this  great  objed;, 
and  fixteen  lhares,  each  of  4,400  livres-f,  were 
created.  They  were  not  able  to  difpufe  of 
more  than  nine  hundred  and  forty-one,  upon 
which  even  the  purchafers  did  not  furnifli  more 
than  42  per  cent.  Thus  the  new  capital  was  re- 
duced to  1,573,352  livres  out  of  which 
1,,  ^20,000  livres  § belonged  to  the  former  com- 
pany for  the  cefflon  of  all  their  property,  fo  that 
the  remainder  of  the  money  amounted  to  no  more 
than  ^173, 352  livres  lb 

This  was  a very  fmall  fum  to  anfwer  the  in- 
tended purpofe.  The  proprietors  were  them- 
lelves  fo  well  convinced  of  it,  that  in  1730,  they 
required  that  every  fubje(fl  of  the  (late  flrould  be 
4llowed  to  trade  to  Berbice  and  to  fettle  there, 
upon  condition  of  paying  in  America  fix  livres  ^ 
poll-tax  for  every  white  nian,  and  for  every  Ne- 
gro they  fbould  place  upon  their  habitation  55 
livres  per  plantation,  towards  the  ecclefiaftical 
contribution  j two  and  a half  per  cent,  for  all  the 
merchandize  which  fliould  enter  the  colony,  or 
for  the  provifions  which  fliould  be  carried  out  of 
it  ; and  in  Europe  3 livres  ft  ^^r  every 

thing  they  fhould  receive  from  the  ports  of  the 
republic,  and  three  livresJJ  per  ton  for  every  ar- 
ticle they  fhould  lend  there.  With  thefe  afTift- 
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® ^ the  company  engaged  to  defray  all  the  ex- 

^ pences  that  fhould  be  wanted  for  government,  for 
defence,  for  the  police,  and  for  the  legiflation  of 
that  fettlement.  The  ftates  general  approved  of 
this  plan,  and  gave  it  the  fandtion  of  their  laws> 
by  a decree  of  the  6th  December  1732. 

A TOLERABLE  degree  of  adlivity  was  the  fortu- 
nate refult  of  thefe  new  arrangements.  Every 
thing  was  in  a profperous  ftate,  when  in  1756, 
the  white  people,  and  they  alone,  were  attacked 
with  an  epidemical  diforder  which  lafted  feven 
years,  and  deftroyed  the  greateft  number  of 
them.  The  ftate  of  weaknefs  to  which  Berbice 
was  reduced  by  this  calamity,  encouraged  the 
(laves  to  rebel  in  1763.  Upon  the  firll  intima- 
* tion  of  this  infurreclion,  twenty  foldiers,  and  a 
few  colonifts  who  had  efcaped  the  contagion, 
took  refuge  upon  four  veflels  that  were  in  the 
river,  and  foon  after  fecured  themfelves  in  a re- 
doubt built  near  the  ocean.  They  were  at  length 
enabled,  by  the  alTiftance  fent  from  all  quarters  to 
them,  to  return  to  their  plantations,  and  even  to 
fubdue  the  Negroes  j but  their  authority  was 
eftablilhed  only  upon  ruins  and  upon  dead  bodies. 

The  company  being  ruined,  as  well  as  the  in- 
habitants, were  obliged  to  call  upon  the  holders 
of  lhares,  for  a contribution  of  eight  per  cent, 
which  made  up  the  fum  of  330,000  livres  *,  and 
to  borrow  j,ico,ooo  livres  f,  of  the  province  of 
Holland,  at  the  intereft  of  two  and  a half  per 
cent.  Thefe  fums  not  being  yet  fufficienc  to  ful- 
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fil  their  obligations,  they  obtained  of  the  repub-  ^ ^ 

lie  in  1774,  that  the  taxes  levied  till  this  period 
fliould  for  the  future  be  doubled.  The  new  taxes 
threw  the  planters,  already  too  much  difeouraged 
by  the  total  lofs  of  their  cacao  trees,  and  by  the 
enormous  redudlion  of  the  price  of  their  coffee, 
into  defpair.  Accordingly  this  fettlement,  upon 
which  fo  great  hopes  had  been  founded,  is  coU'^ 
tinually  decreafing. 

There  are  but  one  hundred  and  four  planta- 
tions in  the  colony,  moft  of  which  are  inconfi^ 
derable,  fcattered  at  great  diftances  upon  the 
banks  of  the  river  Berbice,  or  upon  that  of  Canje, 
which  empties  itfelf  in  the  firft,  at  three  leagues 
diftance  from  the  fea.  Their  population  confifts  of 
feven  thoufand  flaves  of  every  age  and  fex,  and 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  white  men,  exclufive  of 
the  foldiers,  who  ought  to  amount  to  the  fame 
number.  The  coffee,  the  fugar,  and  cotton 
they  produce  annually,  is  conveyed  to  the  mo- 
ther-country upon  four  or  five  (hips,  and  is  not 
fold  for  more  than  one  million,  or  twelve  hundred 
thoufand  livres  *.  From  this  fum  an  interell  of 
fix  per  cent,  ought  to  be  deducted,  which  the 
colonifts  have  engaged  to  pay  for  about  1,760,000 
livres f,  which  they  have  borrowed;  but  this  is 
an  obligation  which  it  is  not  in  their  power  to 
fulfil.  The  lenders  are  obliged  to  be  latisfiec^ 
with  four,  three,  or  two  per  cent.  Several  of 
th-efn  even  do  not  receive  any  thing. 
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Although,  according  to  the  calculations  de- 
livered in  1772  to  the  States  General,  the  annual 
expences.of  Ibvereignty,  do  not  exceed  in  Europe, 
and  in  America  190,^64  livres  * ^ the  company 
are  neverthclefs  in  a dcfperate  fituation.  Erom 
i'y.20  to  1763^  the  united  dividends  have  not 
aniounied  to  more  than  61  per  cent,  which  makeS;, 
ooe^,)^ear  with  anp.ther,  no  more  than  1 1 % After 
this  period  there  hath  been  no  more  dividend. 
Accprdingly  the  Ih^res.  which  have  coft  2,200 
livres are,  no  longer  marketable, . they  would 
npt  fejl  for  110  livres  J.  Avery  dilfcrenc  idea 
muft  be  formed  of  the  colony  of  ElTcquibo. 

.*  This  river,  twelve  leagues,  diftant  from  that 
of  Berbice,  firfl  artraded  the  attention  of  the 
Dutch,  who,  as  well  as  the  other  Europeans,  in- 
fèited  Guyana  with  thejr  plunders  towards  the 
end  of  the  fixteenth  century,  in  hopes  of  finding 
gold  there.  It  is  unknow’n  at  what  precife  pe- 
riod they  fettled  .at  Efi'equibo;  but  it  is  certain, 
that  they  were  driven  from  it  by  the  Spaniard^  iji 

1595-  ■ " • 

It  is  evident,  that  tjiefe  republicans  returned 

to  their  pofi:,  fince  they  were  again  expelled  from 

it  in  1666  by  the  Englifh,  and  even  they  could 

not  maintain  themfelves  there  for  one  whole  year. 

This  fettlemenr,  wdiich  had  always  been  inconfi- 

derable,  was  reduced  to  nothing  when  the  Dutch, 

retook  pofTefllon  of  it^  In  1740,  it’s  produdtions 

did  not  form  more  than  the  cargo  of  one  fingle 

VefiEl.'  ’ '■  ' ' ^ ' f 
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Two  or  three  years  after,  fome  of  the  colonies 
of  Elfequibo,  turned  their  attention  towards  the 
neighbouring  river  or  E)eme'rary.  It’s  borders 
Were  found  very  fertile,  and  this  difeovery  was 
attended  with  fortunate  circumftances. 

For  fome  time  pad  the  clearing  of  the  lands 
had  been  ful'pended  at  Surinam,  by  the  bloody 
and  ruinous  war  which  the  colonids  fudained 
againft  the  Negroes  alTembled  in  the  w'oods,  Ber- 
bice  v/as  likevyile  didurbed  by  the  revolt  of  it’s 
fiaves.  The  Weft  India  company  feized  this  fa- 
vourable opportunity  of  inviting  enterprifing  men 
of  all  nations,  to  fnare  in  the  grant  that  had  been 
tr.ade  to  ihenm.  Thole  who  arrived  there  with 
a final  1 fiiare  of  property,  received  grituitoufly  a 
certain  extent  ol  territory,  with  fome  other  en- 
couragements. --They  were  even  alTurcd,  that 
after  their  fird  labours,  they  fliould  obtain  a loan 
of  the  value  of  three  fifths  of  the  fettle  nents  they 
dioLild  have  formed  upon  modeiate  terms.  This 
arrangement  became  a fruitful  fource  of  indudry, 
of  activity,  and  of  œconomy.  In  1769,  there 
w'ere  already  edabliflied  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Demerary,  one  hundred  and  thirty  habitations, 
in  which  fugar,  coffee,  and  cotton  were  culti- 
vated with  luccels-  The  numoer  of  plantations 
hath  much  increaled  fince  that  period,  and  it  will 
dill  increafe  a great  deal  more. 

Such  is  the  date  of  the  three  colonies,  which 
the  Dutch  have  fuccedively  formed  in  Guyana. 
It  is  deplorable,  and  will  remain  fo  for  a long- 
while,  perhaps  for  ever,  unlefs  government  in 
their  vvifdbiti,  in  their  generofity,  and  in  their 
yj  . courage. 
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^ courage,  can  fuggeft  fome  expedient  to  relieve 
j the  planters  from  the  oppreffive  burthen  of  the 
debts  which  they  have  contradted. 

In  modern  times,  the  governments  themfelves 
have  fet  the  example  of  loans.  The  facility  of 
obtaining  them  at  an  intereft  more  or  lefs  bur- 
thenfome,  hath  engaged,  or  fupported  almoft  all 
of  them,  in  wars,  incompatible  with  their  natural 
refources.  This  folly  hath  infedled  the  cities,  the 
provinces,  and  the  feveral  aflbciations  of  men. 
The  large  trading  companies  have  alfo  greatly 
extended  this  cuftom  ; and  it  hath  afterwards  be- 
come familiar  to  bold  men,  urged  by  their  dif- 
pofition,  to  extraordinary  enterprifes. 

The  Dutch,  who,  in  proportion  to  their  terri- 
tory and  to  their  population,  had  accumulated  a 
greater  quantity  of  metals  than  any  other  people, 
and  who  did  not  find  a ufe  for  them  in  their  own 
tranfadions,  extenfive  even  as  they  were,  have 
endeavoured  to  place  them  to  advantage  in  the 
public  funds,  of  all  nations,  and  even  in  the  fpe- 
culative  undertakings  of  individuals.  Their  mo- 
ney hath  ferved  particularly  to  cultivate  fome  fo- 
reign colonies  in  America,  and  principally  their 
own.  But  the  precaution  they  had  taken  of  hav- 
ing the  plantations  of  their  debtors  mortgaged  to 
them,  hath  not  produced  the  effed  which  they 
expcded  from  it.  They  have  never  been  reim-‘ 
burfed  their  capital,  and  have  even  never  receiv- 
ed the  intereft  of  their  money,  fince  the  provifions 
of  thofe  fettlements  have  been  reduced  in  their 
price.  The  contrads  made  with  the  planters, 
who  are  reduced  to  a ftate  of  indisence,  have 
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fallen  fifty,  fixty,  eighty  per  cent,  below  their  book 
original  value.  . ^ 

This  is  a matter  totally  ruinous.  It  would  be 
in  vain  to  examine,  whether  it  muft  be  attributed 
to  the  avidity  of  the  merchants  fettled  at  Amfter- 
dam,  or  to  the  inaflivity  and  idle  expences  of 
the  colonifts  removed  beyond  the  feas.  Theic 
difcuffions  would  not  diminifli  the  evil.  We 
will  leave  fuch  idle  queftions  to  be  difcuffed  by 
idle  men,  let  them  write  and  difpute;  if  no  good 
* Ihould  refult  from  this,  there  is  not  much  harm 
in  it.  But  it  is  exertion,  and  not  difcourfe,  that 
is  required  in  a conflagration.  While  time  would 
be  loft  in  examining  what  hath  been  the  caufe  of 
the  fire,  what  ravages  it  hath  made,  and  what  it’s 
progrefs  hath  been,  the  building  would  be  re- 
duced to  allies.  A matter  of  a very  urgent  na- 
ture Ihould  engage  the  attention  of  the  States 
General.  Let  them  relieve  that  vaft  extent  of 
country  fubjedf  to  Holland,  from  the  river  Fou- 
maron  to  that  of  Marony,  from  the  anxiety  it  la- 
bours under,  and  from  the  mifery  with  which  ic 
is  opprelTed,  and  let  them  afterwards  remove  the 
other  obftacles  which  fo  obftinately  impede  it’s 
advancement. 

That  difficulty  which  arifes  from, the  climate, 
appears  the  moft  unlurmountable.  In  this  re- 
gion, the  year  is  divided  between  continual  rains 
and  exceftive  heats.  Difgufting  reptiles  are  rn- 
ceflTantly  attacking  the  crops  purchafed  by  the 
moft  affiduous  labours.  The  colonifts  run  the 
rilk  of  perilhing,  either  by  dropfies,  or  by  fevers 
of  all  kinds.  Authority  is  unavailing  againft 
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thefe  fcourges  of  nature.  The  only  remedy,  if 
there  can  be  one,  mull;  be  the  work  of  time,  of 
population,  and  of  the  clearing  of  the  lands. 

What  the  laws  can,  and  what  they  ought  to 
do,  would  be  to  unite  to  the  body  of  the  republic, 
pofTeffions  which  are  in  a manner  cafually  aban- 
doned to  private  affociations,  who  do  not  attend 
lufiiciently,  or  in  a proper  manner,  to  the  feveral 
parts  of  adminiftration  in  the  countries  fubjefl:  to 
their  monopoly.  States  have  been  all  convinced, 
fooner  or  later,  of  the  inconvenience  of  leaving  the 
provinces  they  have  invaded  in  the  other  hemi- 
fphere  to  chartered  companies,  w'lofe  interefts 
leldom  coincided  with  thole  of  the  public.  They 
hrave  at  length  underftood,  that  the  diftance  did 
not  alter  the  nature  of  the  exprefs,  or  tacit  cove- 
nant made  between  adminillration  and  the  fub- 
jèfts;  and  that  when  the  fubjecls  have  faid  we 
will  obey,  we  will  ferve,  we  will  contribute  to 
the  formation  and  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
public  flrength,  and  that  the  minillry  have  an- 
Iwered,  we  will  protefl;  you  within  by  our  police 
and  by  our  laws  j and  without  by  negotiations 
and  by  arms,  thefe  conditions  ought  equally  to 
bè  fulfilled  on  both  fides,  from  one  bank  of  a 
river  to  the  oppofite  fide,  from  one  fliore  of  the 
fea  to  that  which  is  oppofed  to  it;  they  have  un- 
'derftood,  that  the  ftipulated  proteflion  being 
withdraw’n,  the  obedience  and  the  promifed  fuc- 
cours  were  of  courfe  fufpended  ; that  if  the  affi fi- 
ances fhould  be  required,  when  the  protection  had 
ceafed,  adminiftration  would  degenerate  into  a 
tyrannical  fyllem  of  plunder  j and  that  the  people 

were 
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were  releafed  from  the  oath  of  fidelity  towards 
them  ; that  they  were  entitled  to  free  themfelves 
from  a bad  rnalfer,  and  at  liberty  to  chufe  an- 
other j tMat  they  returned  to  a ftate  of  abfolute 
freedom,  and  recovered  the  prerogative  of  infti- 
Tuting  any  form  of  government  that  might  be 
thought  moft  fuitable  to  them.  From  thefe  cir- 
cumftances,  ftates  have  concluded,  that  their 
fubjefls  of  the  New  World,  had  as  much  right 
as  thofe  of  the  Old,  to  depend  upon  government . 
only  ; and  that  their  colonies  would  be  in  a more 

j ^ 

.flourilhing  condition  under  the  immediate  pro- 
teftion  of  the  (late,  than  under  that  of  any  inter- 
vening power.  The  fuccefs  hath  generally  de- 
monifrated  the  folidity  of  thefe  views.  None 
but  the  United  Provinces  have  adhered  to  the 
original  .plan.  This  infatuation  cannot  laft; 
whenever  it  fliall  be  difiipated,  the  revolution  will 
be  effe£led  without  commotion,  becaufe  none  of 
the  aflbciatibns  which  muit  be  aboliflied,  have 
any  intereft  in  oppofing  it  ; it  will  even  be  accom- 
plilhed  without  embarraffment,  becaufe  none  of 
thofe  afipciations  have  one  Tingle  vefiel,  or  carry 
on  the  lead:  trade.  The  Dutch  pofieffions  in 
Guyana,  will  then  form  one  entire  (late,  capable 
of  making  Tome  refu'lance. 

In  the  prefent  ftate  of  things,  Berbice  and  Ef- 
fequibo,  are  fcarce  able  to  repulfe  an  enterprifing 
pirate,  and  would  be  obliged  to  capitulate  at  the 
appearance  of  the  Imalleft  fquadron.  T.  he  eaftern 
part,  which  by  it’s  wealth  is  expofed  to  greater, 
danger,  is  better  defended.  The  entrance  of  the 
Surinam  river  is  not  very  practicable  on  account 
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K-  of  it^s  fand-banks.  Ships,  however,  that  do  not 

^ draw  more  than  twenty  feet  water,  can  come  in 
at  flood.  At  two  leagues  from  it’s  outlet,  the 
Commenwine  joins  the  Surinam.  This  point  of 
tinion  the  Dutch  have  principally  fortified.  They 
have  erefled  a battery  on  the  Surinam,  another 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Commenwine,  and  on 
the  left  bank,  a citadel  called  Amftcrdam.  Thefe 
works  form  a triangle  ; and  their  fires,  which 
crofs  each  other,  are  contrived  to  have  the  double 
effect  of  preventing  fliips  from  proceeding  fur- 
ther up  one  river,  and  from  entering  into  the 
other.  The  fortrefs  is  fituated  in  the  middle  of  a 
fmall  morafs,  and  is  inaccefliblc,  except  by  a 
harrow  caufeway  entirely  commanded  by  the  artil- 
lery. It  requires  no  more  than  eight  or  nine  hun- 
dred men  to  garrifon  it  completely.  It  is  flanked 
with  four  baftions,  and  furrounded  with  a mud 
rampart,  a wide  ditch  full  of  water,  and  a good 
covered  way:  for  the  reft,  it  is  unprovided  with 
powder  magazines,  hath  no  vaults,  nor  any  kind  of 
cafement.  Three  leagues  higher  up  on  the  Suri- 
nam is  a maflced  battery,  intended  to  cover  the 
harbour  and  town  of  Paramabiro.  It  is  called, 
Fort  Zeeland.  A battery  of  the  fame  kind,  which 
they  call  Sommefwelt-fort,  covers  the  Commen- 
wine at  nearly  the  fame  diftance.  The  forces  of 
the  colony  confifl:  of  it’s  militia  and  twelve  hun- 
dred regulars,  and  of  two  companies  of  artillery. 

If  this  fettlement  were  united  to  the  two  others^ 
and  if  all  thefe  divided  territories  were  joined, 
they  would  mutually  afilfl  each  other.  The  re- 
public icfelf,  accuftomed  to  caft  a watchful  eye 
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upon  a domain  become  more  particularly  it’s  own  book. 
property,  would  proted  it  with  all  it’s  power.  ■ — u— 
The  Tea  and  land  forces  would  be  employed  to 
llielter  it  from  the  dangers  with  which  it  might 
be  threatened  on  the  fide  of  Europe,  and  to  re- 
lieve it  from  the  ftate  of  anxiety  with  which  it  is 
continually  agitated  even  in  the  continent. 

The  Dutch  exercifed  againft  the  Negroes  in 
Guyana,  cruelties  unknow’n  in  the  iflands.  The 
facility  of  defertion  in  an  immenfe  territory,  hath 
probably  occafioned  this  excefs  of  barbarity.  A 
Have  is  put  to  death  by  his  matter  upon  the  flight- 
eft  fufpicions,  in  prefence  of  all  the  other  flaves, 
but  with  the  precaution  of  keeping  the  white  men 
out  of  fight,  becaufe  they  alone  might  give  their 
teftimony  in  a court  of  juftice,  againft  this  ufur- 
parion  of  public  authority. 

These  cruelties  have  fuccelTively  driven  to  the 
forefts,  a confiderable  multitude  of  thefe  deplo- 
rable victims  of  an  infamous  avarice.  A fharp 
and  bloody  war  hath  been  carried  on  againft  them 
without  a polTibility  of  deftroying  them.  Their 
independence  hath  at  length  been  neceflfarily  ac- 
knowleged,  and  fince  thefe  remarkable  treaties 
they  have  formed  feveral  hamlets,  where  they 
cultivate  in  peace,  upon  the  back  fettlements  of 
the  colony,  the  provifions  they  are  abfolutely  in 
want  of  for  their  fubfiftence. 

Other  Negroes  have  forfaken  their  manufac- 
tures. Thefe  fugitives  fall  unexpededly,  fome- 
times  upon  one  fide  of  the  colony,  fometimes  up- 
on another,  in  order  to  carry  off  fupplies  for  their 
own  fubfiftence,  and  to  lay  wafte  the  wealth  of 
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their  former  tyrants.  It  is  in  vain  that  the  troops 
are  kept  coniinuaily  upon  the  watch,  to  check 
or  to  furprife  fo  dangerous  an  enemy.  By  means 
of  private  information,  thev  contrive  to  efcape 
every  fnare,  and  diredt  their  incurfions  towards 
chofe  parts  which  happen  to  be  left  defencelcfs. 

Methinks  I fee  thofe  people  who  were  (laves 
in  Egypt,  and  who,  taking  refuge  in  the  deferts 
of  Arabia,  wandered  for  the  fpace  of  forty  years, 
attempted  to  make  incurfions  upon  all  the  neigh- 
bouring people,  harafied  them,  penetrated  al- 
ternately among  fome  of  them,  and  by  flight  and 
frequent  inroads  paved  the  way  for  the  invafion 
of  Paleftine.  If  nature  fhould  chance  to  add  a 
great  loul,  and  a powerful  underftanding  to  the 
outward  form  of  a Negro  j if  fome  European 
lliould  afpire  to  the  glory  of  being  the  avenger  of 
nations  that  have  been  oppreffed  during  two  cen- 
turies ; if  even  a rnifTionary  fhould  know  how  to 
avail  himfelf  properly  of  the  continual  and  pro- 
greflive  afcendent  of  opinion  over  the  variable 
and  tranfient  empire  of  (frength, — but  alas  ! muft 
the  cruelty  of  our  European  policy  infpire  fan- 
guinary  ideas,  and  fugged  plans  of  deftruction  to 
an  equitable  and  humane  man,  whofe  thoughts 
are  engaged  in  fecuring  the  peace  and  happinefs 
of  all  mankind  ? 

The  republic  will  prevent  the  fubverflon  of 
their  fettlements,  by  laying  a falutary  reftraint  on 
the  caprices  and  extravagances  of  their  fubjedts. 
•They  will  alfo  take  efl'cdl'ual  meafures  to  bring 
into  their  own  ports  the  fruits  of  their  labours, 

which 
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which  hitherto  have  been  too  often  thrpw’n  into 
another  channel. 

The  principal  proprietors  of  Dutch  Guiana  re- 
fide  in  Europe.  There  are  fcarcely  to  bo  found 
in  the  colony  any  inhabitants,  but  the  fadtors  of 
thele  wealthy  men,  and  fuch  proprietors,  whole 
fortunes  are  too  moderate  to  admit  of  their  in- 
truding the  care  of  their  plantations  to  other 
hands.  The  confumption  of  fuch  inhabitants  mufl; 
be  extremely  confined.  Accordingly,  the  vefTels 
which  are  fent  from  the  mother- country  to  bring 
hom.e  their  produce,  carry  out  nothing  but  ab- 
folute  necelTariesj  very  feldom  any  articles  of 
luxury,  and  but  few  of  them.  Even  this  fcanty 
fupply  the  Dutch  traders  are  forced  to  fliare  with 
the  Englifn  of  North  America. 

Those  foreigners  were  at  firll  admitted  only,  be- 
caulè  the  colony  was  under  a neceflity  of  purchaf- 
ing  horfes  of  them.  The  difficulty  of  breeding, 
and,  perhaps,  other  caules,  have  eftablilhed  this 
permifiion.  I'he  bringing  of  holies  is  fo  indif- 
penfible  a palTport  for  the  men,  that  a fliip  which 
does  not  carry  a number  proportionate  to  it’s  fize 
is  not  admitted  into  their  harbours.  But  if  the 
horfes  happen  to  die  in  their  paifage,  it  is  fuffici- 
enc  that  their  heads  are  produced,  to  entitle  the 
owners  to  cxpole  to  lale  all  kinds  of  provifions. 
There  is  a law  forbidding  payments  to  be  made 
otherwife  than  by  barter  of  molalTes  and  rum  ; but 
this  law  is  little  attended  to.  1 he  Englifli,  newly 
arrived,  who  have  ufurped  the  right  of  import- 
ing thither  whatever  they  chpofe,  take  care  to  ex- 
port the  moft  valuable  commodities  of  the  colony, 
and  even  exadt  payments  in  money  or  bills  of  ex- 
VoL.  V.  Hh 
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change  on  Europe.  Such  is  the  law  of  force, 
which  republics  apply,  not  only  to  other  nations, 
but  to  each  other.  The  Englifh  treat  the  Dutch 
nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Athenians  did 
the  people  of  Melos.  It  has  ever  been  the  cafe^ 
faid  they  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  ifland,  that  the 
vocakeji  Jhould  fubmit  to  the  Jirongeft  : this  law  is  not_ 
cf  our  making  ; it  is  as  old  as  the  worlds  and  will 
fubfîjî  as  long  as  the  world  endures.  This  argument, 
which  is  fo  well  calculated  to  fuit  the  purpofes  of 
injuftice,  brought  Athens  in  it’s  turn  under  the 
dominion  of  Sparta,  and  at  length  deftroyed  it  by 
the  hands  of  the  Romans, 

The  United  Provinces  have  not  given  to  their 
American  fcttlements  that  attention  they  delerv- 
ed,  although  they  have  rtiet  with  ftrokes  fo  fevere, 
and  fo  clofeiy  following  upon  each  other,  as  ought 
to  have  opened  their  eyes.  If  they  had  not  been 
blinded  by  the  rapidity  of  their  fuccefs,  they  would 
have  difeovered  the  beginning  of  their  ruin  in  the 
lofs  of  Brazil.  Deprived  of  that  vafl:  acquifition, 
which  in  their  hands  might  have  become  the  firft 
colony  of  the  univerfe,  and  might  have  compen- 
sated the  weaknefsor  infufficiency  of  their  territory 
in  Europe,  they  faw  themfelves  reduced  to  the 
condition  they  were  in  before  they  had  made  this 
conqueft,  of  being  factors  for  other  nations } and 
thus  w'as  created,  in  their  mafs  of  real  Wealth,  a 
void  which  hath  never  fince  been  filled  up. 

The  confequences  of  the  aifl  of  navigation, 
paired  in  England,  were  not  lefs  fatal  to  the 
Dutch.  From  this  time  that  ifland,  ceafing  to 
be  a tributary  to  the  trade  of  the  republic,  be-* 
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came  her  rival,  and  in  a fliort  time  acquired  a 
decifive  fuperiority  over  her  in  Africa,  Afia,  and 
America. 

Had  other  nations  adopted  the  policy  of  Bri- 
tain, Holland  muft  have  funk  under  the  ftroke. 
Happily  for  her,  their  kings  knew  not,  or  cared 
not,  for  the  profperity  of  their  people.  Every 
governtnent,  however,  in  proportion  as  it  has  be- 
come more  enlightened,  has  aflumed  to  itfelf  it’s 
own  branches  of  commerce.  Every  ftep  that  has 
been  taken  for  this  purpofe,  hath  been  an  additi- 
onal check  upon  the  Dutch;  and  we  may  prefume, 
from  the  prefent  Hate  of  things,  that  fooner  or 
later  every  people  will  eftablifh  a navigation  for 
themfelves^  fuited  to  the  nature  of  their  country, 
and  to  the  extent  of  their  abilities.  To  this  pe- 
riod the  courle  of  events  in  all  nations  feems  to 
tend  ; and  whenever  it  fliall  arrive,  the  Dutch, 
who  are  indebted  for  their  fuccefs,  as  much  to  the 
indolence  and  ignorance  of  their  neighbours,  as 
to  their  own  œconomy  and  experience,  will  find 
chemfelves  reduced  to  their  original  ftate  of  po- 
verty. 

It  is  not  certainly  in  the  power  of  human  pru- 
dence to  prevent  this  revolution  j but  there  was 
no  necefiity  to  anticipate  it,  as  the  republic 
has  done,  by  choofing  to  interfere  as  a principal 
in  the  troubles  which  fo  frequently  have  agitated 
Europe.  The  interefted  policy  of  our  times  would 
have  afforded  a fufficient  excufe  for  the  wars  fhe 
hath  commenced  or  fuftained  for  the  lake  of  her 
trade.  But  upon  what  principle  can  Ihe  juftify 
thofe  in  which  her  exorbitant  ambition,  or  ill- 
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® XI?  ^ founded  apprehenfions,  have  engaged  her?  She 

i_  . has  been  obliged  to  fupport  herfelf  by  immenfe 
loans  : if  we  fum  up  together  all  the  debts  fepa- 
rately  contracted  by  the  generalities,  the  provinces, 
and  the  towns,  which  are  all  equally  public  debts, 
we  fliall  find  they  amount  to  two  thoufand  mil- 
lions of  livres*}  the  intereft  of  which,  though  re- 
duced to  two  and  a half  per  cent,  hath  amazingly 
increafed  the  load  of  taxes. 

OrHJiRs  will  perhaps  examine,  whether  thefe 
taxes  have  been  laid  on  with  judgment,  and  col- 
lected with  due  ceconomy.  It  is  fufficient  here 
to  remark,  that  they  have  had  the  eftedt  of  increaf- 
ing  fo  confiderably  the  price  of  necefifaries,  and 
confequently  that  of  labour,  that  the  indufirious 
part  of  the  nation  have  fuficred  feverely  from  them. 
The  manufactures  of  wool,  filk,  gold,  filver,  and 
a variety  of  others,  have  funk,  after  having  Itrug- 
gled  for  a long  time  under  the  growing  weight 
of  taxes  and  fcarcity.  When  the  fpring  equinox 
brings  on  at  the  fame  time  high  tides  and  the 
melting  of  the  fnow,  a country  is  laid  under  water 
by  the  overflowing  of  the  rivers.  No  fooner  does 
the  increafe  of  taxes  raife  the  price  of  provifions, 
than  the  workman,  who  pays  more  for  his  daily 
confumption,  without  receiving  any  addition  to 
■ his  wages,  forfakes  the  manufaflure  and  workfhop* 
Holland  hath  net  preferved  any  of  it's  internal  re- 
fources  of  trade,  but  fuch  as  were  not  expofed  to 
any  foreign  competition. 
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The  hufbandry  of  the  republic,  if  we  may  be  b o,  o k 
allowed  to  call  it  by  that  name,  that  is  to  fay,  the  ^ -j  ' 
herring-fifhery,  hath  fcarce  fufFered  lefs.  This 
fidiery,  which  for  a long  time  was  entitled  the  gold 
mine  of  the  ftate,  on  account  of  the  number  of 
perlons  w’ho  derived  their  fubfiftence,  and  even 
grew  rich  from  it,  is  not  only  reduced  to  one-half, 
but  the  profits  of  it,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  whale 
fifhery,  are  dwindled  by  degrees  to  nothing.  Nor 
is  it  by  advances  of  fpecie,  that  thofe  who  fupport 
thefe  two  fifheries  embark  in  the  undertaking. 

The  partnerfliips  confifi:  of  merchants,  who  furnifh 
the  bottoms,  the  rigging,  the  utenfils,  and  the 
llores.  Their  profit  confills  almoft  entirely  in  the 
vent  of  thefe  feveral  merchandifes  : they  are  paid 
for  them  out  of  the  produce  of  the  fifhery,  which 
feldom  yields  more  than  is  fufficient  to  defray  it’s 
expences.  The  impoffibility  there  is  in  Holland 
of  employing  their  numerous  capitals  to  better  ad- 
vantage, has  been  the  only  caufe  of  preferving  the 
remains  of  this  ancient  fource  of  the  public  pro- 
fperity.  . , 

The  excelTive  taxes,  which  have  ruined  the 
manufadures  of  the  republic,  and  reduced  the 
profits  of  their  filhcries  fo  low,  have  greatly  con- 
fined their  navigation.  The  Dutch  have  the  ma- 
terials for  building  at  the  firft  hand.  They  fel- 
dom crofs  the  fea  without  a cargo,  d hey  live 
with  the  firidteft  fobriety.  The  lightnefs  of  their 
fViips  in  working  is  a great  faving  in  the  numbers 
of  their  crews;  and  thefe  crews  are  eafily  formed, 
and  always  kept  in  the  greateft  perfedlion,  and  at 
a fmall  expence,  from  the  multitude  of  failors 
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fwarming  in  a country  which  confifts  of  nothing 
elfc  but  fea  and  fhore.  Notwithftanding  all  thefe 
advantages,  which  are  further  increafed  by  the 
low  rate  of  money,  they  have  been  forced  to  fhare 
the  freight  trade  of  Europe  with  Sweden,  Den- 
mark, and  efpeci-ally  the  Hamburgers,  with 
whom  the  necelTary  requifites  for  navigation  are 
not  incumbered  with  the  fame  impofitions. 

With  the  freights  have  diminilhed  the  com- 
miflions  which  ufed  to  be  fent  to  the  United  Pro- 
vinces. When  Holland  was  become  a great  ftaple, 
merchandize  was  fent  thither  from  all  parts,  as 
to  the  market  where  the  fale  of  it  was  moft  ready, 
fure,  and  advantageous^  Foreign  merchants 
were  the  more  ready  oftentimes  to  fend  them 
thither,  as  they  obtained,  at  an  eafy  rate,  credit  to 
the  amount  of  two-thirds,  or  even  three-fourths> 
of  the  value  of  their  goods.  This  management 
infured  to  the  Dutch  the  double  advantage  of  em- 
ploying their  capitals  without  rifq.ue,  and  obtain^ 
ing  a commiffion  beûdes.  The  profits  of  com- 
merce were  at  that  time  fo  confiderable,  that  they 
could  eafily  bear  thefe  charges  r they  are  now  fo 
greatly  lefiened,  fince  experience  has  multiplied 
the  number  of  adventurers,  that  the  feller  is  ob- 
liged to  convey  his  commodity  himfelf  to  the 
confumer,  without  the  intervention  of  any  agent.- 
But  if  upon  certain  occafipns  an  agent  muft  be 
employed,  they  will  prefer,  ca  tens  paribus  y thofe 
ports  where  commodities  pay  no  duty  of  import; 
or  export. 

The  republic  hath  likewife  loft  the  trade  of  in- 
furance,  which  fhe  had  in  a manner  monopolized 
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formerly.  It  was  in  her  ports  that  all  the  nations 
of  Europe  ufed  to  infure  their  freights,  co  the 
great  profit  of  the  infurers,  who,  by  dividing  and 
multiplying  their  rifques,  feldom  failed  of  enrich- 
ing themfelves.  In  proportion  as  the  fpirit  of  in- 
quiry introduced  itfelf  into  all  our  ideas,  whether 
of  philofophy  or  ceconomy,  the  utility  of  thefe 
fpeculations  became  univerfally  know’n.  The 
praftice  became  familiar  and  general;  and  what 
other  nations  have  gained  by  it,  was  of  courfe  loffc 
to  Holland. 

From  thefe  obfervations  it  is  evident,  that  all 
the  branches  of  commerce  the  republic  was  in 
pofleffion  of,  have  been  very  greatly  ,diminifbed. 
Perhaps  the  greater  pârt  of  them  would  have  been 
annihilatedi  if  the  quantity  of  her  fpecie,  and  her 
eiÿtraordinary  ceconomy,  had  not  enabled  her  to  be 
fatisfied  with  a profit  of  three  fer  cent,  which  we 
look  upon  to  be  the  value  of  the  product  upon 
all  her  trade.  This  great  deficiency  has  been 
made  up  to  them  by  vefti.ng  their  money  in  the 
Englifh,  French,  Auftrian,  Saxon;  Danifli,  and 
even  Ruffian  funds,  the  amount  of  which,  upon 
the  whole,  is  about  fixteen  hundred  millions  of 
livres  *. 

Formerly  the  ftate  made  this  branch  of  com- 
merce unlawful,  which  is  now  become  the  moti 
cpnfiderable  of  any.  Flad  this  law  been  obferved, 
the  fums.  t;he.y  have  lent  to  foreigners  would  have 
lain  unemployed  at  home;  their  capicajs  for  the 
ufeof  wade  being  already  fo  large,  ^that  the  leaft 
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^ addition  to  them,  fo  far  from  giving  an  advantage,- 
j would  become  detrimental,  by  making  the  amount 
too  great  for  ufe.  The  fuperfluity  of  money  would 
immediately  have  brought  the  United  Provinces 
to  that  period,  in  which  excefs  of  Avealth  begets 
poverty»  Millions  of  opulent  perfons,  in  the  midlt 
of  their  treafures,  would  not  have  had'a  fuffi-ciency 
to  fwpport  t hem fe Ives. 

The  contrary  practice  hath  been  the  principal 
refourcc  of  the  republic.  The  money  fhe  has 
lent  to  neighbouring  nations,  has  procured  her  an 
annual  balance  in  her  favour,  by  the  revenue  ac- 
cruing from  it.  The  credit  is  always  the  lame, 
and  produces  always  the  fame  intereft. 

We  lhall  not  prefume  to  determine  how  long 
the  Dutch  will  continue  to  enjoy  fo  comfortable 
a fttuation.  Experience  authorifes  us  only  to  dé- 
claré, that  all  governments  which  have,  unfor- 
tunately for  the  people,  adopted  the  deteflabl'e 
fyllem  of  borrowing,  will,  fooaer  or  later,  be 
forced  to  give  it  up  j and  the  abufe  they  have 
made  of  it  will  molt  probably  oblige  them  to  de- 
fraud their  creditors.  Whenever  the  republic 
lhall  be  reduced  to  this  date,  her  great  refource 
whll  be  in  agriculture. 

This,  though  it  be  capable  of  improvement  in 
the  county  of  Breda,  Bois-lc-Duc,  Zutphen,  and 
Gu'eldres,  can  never  become  very  confiderable. 
The  territory  belonging  to  the  United  Provinces 
is  fo  Imall,  that  it  will  almotl  judify  the  opinion 
of  a Sultan,  who  feeing  with  what  obdinacy  the 
Dutch  and  Spaniards  difputed  with  each  other  the 
pofledion  of  it,  declared,  if  it  belonged  to  him,  he 
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■T-'Ould  order  his  pioneers  to  throw  it  into  the  Tea.  ® 
The  Toil  is  good  for  nothing  but  fifh,  which,  be-  i— 
fore  the  Dutch,  were  the  only  inhabitants'of  it. 

It  has  been  faid  with  as  much  truth  as  energy,, 
that  the  four  elements  were  but  in  embryo  there.  * 
The  exiftence  of  the  republic  in  Europe  is 
precarious,  from  their  pofition  in  the  middle 
of  a capricious  and  boiflerous  element  which  fur- 
rounds  them,  which  perpetually  threatens  them,  and 
againft  which  they  are  obliged  to  maintain  means 
of  defence  as  expenfive  as  a numerous  army  ; 
from  formidable  neighbours,  fome  on  the  feas, 
and  others  on  the  continent  j from  the  barrennefs 
of  the  foil,  which  produces  nothing  of  what  is 
abfolutely  required  for  daily  fubfiftence.  Without 
any  wealth  of  their  own,  their  magazines,  which 
are  at  prefent  tilled  with  foreign-  merchandize, 
may  be  to-morrow  either  empty  or  over-ftocked, 
whenever  the  nations  lhall  either  chufc  to  ceafe 
the  furnifning  of  them  with  any,  or  fliall  no 
longer  require  any  from  them.  Expofed  to  every 
kind  of  want,  their  inhabitants  will  be  forced  to 
leave  their  country,  or  to  die  with  hunger  upon 
their  treafures,  if  they  cannot  be  relieved,  or  if 
fuccours  be  refufed  to  them.  If  it  (hould  happen 
that  the  nations  fliould  become  enlightened  with 
refpedt  to  their  interefls,  and  (hould  refolve  to 
carry  their  produflions  themfelves  to  the  different 
regions  of  the  earth,  and  to  bring  back  upon 
their  own  fhips  thofe  which  they  fliall  receive 
from  thence  in  exchange,  what  will  become  of 
thefe  ufclefscarriers  ? Deprived  of  original  mate- 
rials, the  pofTcflors  of  which  are  at  liberty  to  pro- 
hibit 
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B XI?  ^ expQrtation  of,  or  to  fix  them  at  an  cxor- 

bitant  price,  what  will  become  of  their  manufac- 
^ tures  ? Whether  the  deftiny  of  any  power 
fhould  depend  lipon  the  wifdom  or  upon  the 
folly  of  others,  that  power  is  almofl;  equally  an 
object  of  companion.  Without  the  difcovery  of 
the  New  World,  Holland  would  be  nothing, 
England  would  be  inconfiderable,  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal would  be  powerful,  and  France  wonld  be 
what  fhe  is,  and  what  fne  will  ever  remain,  under 
whatever  mafter,  and  under  whatever  form  of 
government  flie  may  be  placed.  A long  feries  of 
calamities  may  plunge  her  into  tpisfortupes,  but 
thofe  misfortunes  will  be  only  temporary,  fince 
nature  js  perpetually  employed  in  repairing  her 
djfafters.  And  this  is  the  enormous  difference 
there  is  between  theconditionof  anindigentpeople, 
and  that  of  a people  rich  in  their  territory.  The 
latter  can  exift  without  all  other  nations,  while 
thefe  can  fcarce  exift  without  them.  Their 
population  muft  be  incefiTantly  increafing,  if  a 
bad  adminiftration  do  not  retard  the  progrefs  of 
it.  Several  fucceffive  years  of  general  dearth 
will  only  bring  on  a tranfient  inconvenience,  if 
the  wifdom  of  the  fovereigrt  fltould  provide  againft 
it.  They  fcarce  ftand  in  need  of  any  allies.  If 
the  combined  pqlicy  of  all  the  po\vers  ftiould 
concur  in  refufing  to  purchafe  their  commodi- 
ties : they  would  ftill  experience  nothing  more, 
than  the  inconvenience  of  fuperflqity,  and  the 
diminution  of  their  luxury,  an  effecft  which 
would  turn  to  the,  advantage  of  their  ftrength, 
which  is  enervated,  and  of  their  manners,  which. 
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are  corrupted.  True  riches  they  are  in  poflefllon 
of,  and  have  no  need  to  go  in  fearch  of  them  at 
a diftance  : fo  that  the  fuperabundance  or  fcarcity 
of  the  metal,  which  reprefents  their  felicity,  cant 
be  of  no  avail  either  for  or  againft:  it. 

Deprived  of  thefe  advantages  in  Europe,  the 
republic  muft  feck  them  in  America.  Her 
colonies,  though  very  inferior  to  the  fettle- 
ments  formed  there  by  moft  of  the  other  na- 
tions, would  furnilh  produétions,  the  whole 
profits  and  property  of  which  will  center  in 
her.  By  her  territorial  ^cquifitions  ihe  will 
be  enabled  in  every  market  to  riyal  thofe  na- 
tions, whofe  commodities  fiie  formerly  ferved 
pnly  to  convey.  Holland,  raifed  to  the  dignity 
of  a ftate,  will  ceafe  to  be  a warehoufe.  She  will 
find  in  another  hemifphere  that  confiftence  which 
Europe  hath  denied  her.  It  remains  to  fee,  if 
Denmark  can  have  the  fame  wants,  and  the  fame 
refources. 

Denmark  and  Norway,  which  are  at  prefent 
united  under  the  fame  government,  formed,  in 
the  eighth  century,  two  different  fiâtes.  While  the 
former  fignalized  itfelf  by  the  conquefl;  of  Eng- 
land, and  other  bold  enterprjfes,  the  latter  peo- 
pled the  Qrcades,  Eero,  and  Iceland*  Urged  by 
that  refllefs  fpirit,  which  had  always  adlgated 
their  anceftors  the  Scandinavians,  this  a<fi:ive  na- 
tion» fo  Ç^rly  as  the  ninth  centgry,  formed  an 
eftaWi(hnnenc  in  Greenland,  which  country,  there 
fS  good  reafon  to  fuppofe,  is  attached  ço  the 
AnQçriçan  corrtifKnt.  Jc  is  even  thought,  not- 
withftanding  the  darknefs  which  prevail?  over  alf 
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the  hiftorical  records  of  the  north,  that  there  arc 
fufficient  traces  to  induce  a belief,  that  their  na- 
vigators in  the  eleventh  century  were  hardy 
enough  to  penetrate  as  far  as  the  coafts  of  Labra- 
dor and  Newfoundland,  and  that  they  left  fome 
fmall  colonies  on  then1.  Hence  it  is  probable, 
that  the  Norwegians  have  a right  to  difpute  with 
Columbus  the  glory  of  having  difcovered  the 
New  World  ; at  lealf,  if  thofe  may  be  faid  to 
have  made  the  difcovery,  who  were  there  without 
knowing  it. 

The  wars  which  Norway  had  to  fuftain,  tiH  the 
time  it  became  united  to  Denmark;  the  difficul- 
ties which  the  government  oppofed  to  it’s  naviga- 
tion ; the  date  of  oblivion  and  ina(5lion  into  which 
this  enterprifing  nation  fell  ; not  only  loft  it  it’s 
colonies  in  Greenland,  but  allb  whatever  fettle- 
ments  or  connecflions  it  might  have  had  on  the 
coafts  of  America.  » 

It  was  not  till  more  than  a century  after  the 
Genoefe  navigator  had  begun  the  conqueft  of  that 
part  of  the  world  under  the  Spanifh  banner,  that 
the  Danes  and  Norwegians,  who  were  then  be- 
come one  nation,  call  their  eyes  upon  that  hemi- 
fphere,  which  was  nearer  to  them  than  to  any  of 
thofe  nations,  who  had  already  poftcfled  themfelves 
of  different  parts  of  it.  They  chofe,  however,  tor 
make  their  way  into  it  by  the  fliorteft  courfe,  and 
therefore,  in  1619,  they  fent  captain  Munk  to  find 
out  a paffage  by  the  north-weft  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  His  expedition  was  attended  with  as  little 
luccels  as  thofe  of  many  ocher  navigators,  both 
before  and ’after  him. 
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It  may  be  prefumed,  that  a difappointment  in 
their  firft  attempt  would  not  entirely  have  dif- 
gufted  the  Danes;  and  that  they  would  have  con- 
tinued their  American  expeditions  till  they  had 
fucceeded  in  forming  fome  fettlements,  that  might 
have  rewarded  them  for  their  trouble.  If  they 
loft  fight  of  thofe  diftant  regions,  it  was  becaufe 
they  were  forced  to  it  by  an  unfortunately  obfti- 
nate  war,  which  humbled  and  tormented  them, 
and  lafted  till  the  year  1660. 

The  government  feized  the  firft  moment  of 
tranquillity  to  examine  the  condition  of  the  ftate. 
Like  all  other  Gothic  governments,  it  was  divided 
between  an  elective  chief,  the  nobility  or  fenate, 
and  the  commons.  The  king  enjoyed  no  other 
pre-eminence  than  that  of  prefiding  in  the  fenate, 
and  commanding  the  army.  In  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  Diets  the  government  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  fenate:  but  all  great  affairs  were  referred  to 
the  Diets  themfelves,  which  were  coippofed  of  the 
clergy,  nobility,  and  commonalty. 

Though  this  conftitution  be  formed  upon  the 
model  of  liberty,  no  country  was  lefs  free  than 
that  of  Denmark.  The  clergy  hath  forfeited  their 
influence  from  the  time  of  the  reformation.  The 
citizens  had  not  yet  acquired  wealth  fufficient  to 
make  them  confiderable.  Thefe  two  orders  were 
overwhelmed  by  that  of  the  nobility,  which  was 
ftill  influenced  by  the  fpirit  of  the  ^original  feudal 
fyftem,  that  reduces  every  thing  to  force.  The 
critical  fituation  of  the  affairs  of  Denmark  did  not 
infpire  this  body  of  men  with  that  juftice  or  mode- 
ration, which  the  circumftances  of  the  time  re- 
quired. 
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quifed.  They  refufed  to  contribute  their  propor*? 
tion  to  the  public  expences  ; ând  by  this  refufil 
(cxafperated  the  members  of  the  Diet.  But,  in- 
ftead  of  exterminating  this  proud  race,  which  was 
defirous  of  enjoying  the  advantages  of  fociety, 
without  partaking  the  burthen  of  it,  they  refolved 
to  fubmit  to  unlimited  fervitude,  and  voluntarily 
put  on  chains  themfelves,  which  the  nobles  would 
never  have  ventured  to  impofe  upon  them  by 
force,  or  with  which  they  would  perhaps  have  in 
yain  attempted  to  load  them. 

At  this  ftrange  and  humiliating  fpedlacle,  is 
there  any  one  who  will  not  alk,  what  is  man  ? 
What  is  that  original  and  deep  fenfe  of  dignity 
which  he  is  fuppofed  to  pofiefs  ? Is  he  born  for 
independence  or  for  flavery  ? What  is  that  fenfe- 
lefs  herd  of  men  which  we  call  a nation  ? And 
when,  oh  reviewing  the  globe,  the  fame  pheno- 
menon, and  the  fame  rneannefs,  are  difplayed  in 
a greater  or  lefs  degree  from  one  pole  to  the 
other,  is  it  pofTible  that  pity  fhould  not  be  ex- 
tihguiflied,  and  that  in  the  contempt  which  fuc- 
ceeds  to  it  we  Ihould  not  be  tempted  to  exclaim  ; 
Bafe  and  ftupid  people,  fince  the  continuity  of 
oppreflion  doth  not  reftore  to  you  any  energy^  fince 
you  confine  yourlelves  to  unavailing  groans,  when 
you  might  make  your  opprefiTors  tremble;  fince 
there  are  millions  of  you,  and  that  yet  you  fuffer 
yourfelves  to  be  led  at  pleafure  by  a few  infants, 
armed  with  defpicable  weapons,  continue  ftill  to 
obey.  Go  on  without  troubling  us  with  your 
complaints  j and  learn  at  lead  how  to  be  un- 
happy,  if  you  know  not  how  to  be  free,  . 
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The  Danes  had  no  fooner  fubrïiitted  to  One 
fingle  chief,  than  they  fell  into  a kind  of  lèthar^ 
gic  ftate.  To  thofe  great  convulfions,  which  are 
occafioned  by  the  clalhing  of  important  tights* 
fucceeded  the  delufive  tranquillity  of  fervitude.  À 
nation,  which  had  filled  the  fcene  for  feveral  ages,' 
appeared  no  more  on  the  theatre  of  the  world.  Iri 
1671,  it  juft  recovered  fo  far  from  the  trance, 
into  which  the  acceffionof  defpotifm  had  throw’n 
it,  as  to  look  abroad,  and  take  pofteflion  of  a 
little  American  ifiand,  know’n  by  the  name  of 
$c.  Thomas. 

This  ifiand,  the  fartheft  of  the  Caribbees  to- 
wards the  weft,  was  totally  uninhabited,  when  the 
Danes  undertook  to  form  a fettlcment  upon  it. 
They  were  at  firft  oppofed  by  the  Englifh,  under 
pretence  that  fome  emigrants  of  that  nation  had 
formerly  begun  to  clear  it.  The  Britifh  miniftrÿ 
ftopped  the  progrefs  of  this  interference  * and  thé 
polony  were  left  to  form  plantations  of  fugar, 
fuch  as  a fandy  foil,  of  no  greater  extent  than 
five  leagues  in  length,  and  two  and  a half  in 
breadth,  would  admit  of.  Thefe  improvements, 
which  were  at  that  time  very  rare  in  the  Ame- 
rican Archipelago,  were  brought  on  by  particular 
caufes. 

The  Eleftor  of  Brandenburg  had  formed,  in 
j65i,  a company  for  the  Weftern  part  of  Africa. 
The’  objedi  of  this  afibciation  was  to  purchafe 
flaves  j but  they  were  to  be  fold  again;  and  that 
could  be  done  in  no  other  place  than  in  the  New 
World.  It  was  propofed  to  the  court  of  Ver- 

failles  to  receive  them  in  their  poflefiions,  or  to 
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cede  Santa-Cruz.  Thefe  two  propofals  being 
equally  rejedled,  Frederic  William  turned  his 
views  towards  St.  Thomas.  Denmark  confented 
in  1685,  that  the  fubjefts  of  this  enterprifing 
prince  fhould  eftablifh  a factory  in  the  ifland, 
and  that  they  fhould  carry  on  a free  trade  there, 
upon  condition  of  paying  the  taxes  eftablifhed, 
and  of  agreeing  to  give  an  annual  ftipend. 

They  were  then  in  hopes  of  furnifhing  the 
Spanifh  colonies,  which  were  diflatisfiedwith  Eng- 
land and  Holland,  with  the  Negroes  which  thofe 
provinces  were  continually  in  want  of.  The 
treaty  not  having  taken  place,  and  the  vexations 
being  inceflantly  multiplied,  even  at  St.  Thomas’s, 
the  tranfadlions  of  the  inhabitants  of  Brandenburg 
were  always  more  or  lefs  unfortunate.  Their 
contraff,  however,  which  had  been  only  made  at 
firft  for  thirty  years,  was  renewed.  Some  few  of 
them  flill  belonged  to  if,  even  in  lyjii  but  with- 
out any  Chares  or  any  charter. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  neither  to  the  produc- 
tions, nor  to  the  undertakings  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Brandenburg,  that  the  ifland  of  Sr.  Thomas 
was  indebted  for  it’s  importance. 

The  fea  has  hollowed  out  from  it’s  coafl  an 
excellent  harbour,  in  which  fifty  fhips  may  ride 
with  fecuricy.  This  advantage  attracled  both 
the  Englilh  and  French  Buccaneers,  who  were  de- 
firous  of  exempting  their  booty  from  the  duties 
they  were  fubjedl  to  pay  in  the  fettlements  be- 
longing to  their  own  nations.  Whenever  they 
had  taken  their  prizes  in  the  lower  latitudes,  from 
which  they  could  not  make  the  windward  iflands. 
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they  put  into  that  of  St.  Thomas  to  difpofe  of  ® 
them.  It  was  alfo  the  afylum  of  all  merchant  v 
ihips  which  frequented  it  as  a neutral  port  in  time 
of  war.  It  was  the  mart,  where  the  neighbour- 
ing colonies  bartered  their  refpeftive  commodi- 
ties which  they  could  not  do  elfewliere  with  fd 
much  eafe  and  fafety.  It  was  the  port,  from 
which  were  continually  difpatched  veffels  richly 
laden  to  carry  on  a clandeftine  trade  with  the 
Spanilh  coafts;  in  return  for  which,  they  brought 
back  confiderable  quantities  of  metal  and  mer- 
chandize of  great  value.  In  a word,  St.  Tho- 
mas was  a market  of  very  great  confequence. 

Denmark,  however,  reaped  no  advantage 
from  this  rapid  circulation.  The  perfdhs  who 
enriched  themfelves  were  foreigners,  who  carried 
their  wealth  to  other  fituations.  The  mother- 
country  had  no  other  communication  with  it’s 
colony  than  by  a fingle  (hip,  fent  out  annually  to 
Africa  to  purchafe  flaves,  which  being  fold  in 
America,  the  fliip  returned  home  laden  with  the 
produdtions  of  that  country.  In  1719  their  traf- 
fic increafed  by  the  clearing  or  the  ifland  of  St. 
John,  which  is  adjacent  to  St.  Thomas,  but  not 
half  fo  large.  Thefe  flender  beginnings  would 
have  required  the  addition  of  Crab  Ifland,  or 
Bourriquen,  where  it  had  been  attempted  to  form 
a fettlement  two  years  before. 

This  ifland,  which  is  from  eight  to  ten  leagues 
in  circumference,  has  a confiderable  number  of 
hills  ; but  they  are  neither  barren,  fteep,  nor  very 
hi^^h.  The  foil  of  thé  plains  arid  vallies,  which 
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is  watered  by  a number  of  fprings,  the  water  of 
which  is  faid  to  be  excellent.  Nature,  at  the  fame 
time  that  (he  has  denied  it  a harbour,  has  made  it 
amends  by  a multitude  of  the  fined  bays  that  can 
be  conceived.  At  every  dep  fome  remains  of  plan- 
tations, rows  of  orange  and  lemon  trees,  are  dill 
found;  which  make  it  evident,  that  the  Spa- 
niards of  Porto-Rico,  who  are  not  further  didant 
than  five  or  fix  leagues,  had  formerly  fettled 
there. 

The  Englidi,  obferving  that  fo  promifing  an 
ifland  was  without  inhabitants,  began  to  raife 
fome  plantations  there  towards  the  end  of  the  lad 
century;  but  they  had  not  time  to  reap  the  fruit 
of  their  labour.  They  were  furprifed  by  the  Spa- 
niards, who  murdered  all  the  men,  and  carried 
off  the  women  and  children  to  Porto-Rico.  This 
accident  did  not  deter  the  Danes  from  making 
fome  attempts  to  fettle  there  in  1717.  But  the 
fubjedtsof  Great  Britain,  reclaiming  their  ancient 
rights,  fent  thither  fome  adventurers,  who  were 
at  fird  plundered,  and  loon  after  driven  off,  by 
the  Spaniards.  The  jealoufy  of  thefe  American 
tyrants  extends  even  to  the  prohibiting  of  fifliing- 
boats  to  approach  any  fliore  where  they  have  a 
right  of  pofTcffion,  though  they  do  not  exercife 
it.  Too  idle  to  profecute  cultivation,  too  fufpi- 
cious  to  admit  indudrious  neighbours,  they  con- 
demn the  Crab  Ifland  to  eternal,  folitude  ; they 
will  neither  inhabit  it  themfelves, , nor  fuffer  any 
other  nation  to  inhabit  it.  Such  an  exertion  of 
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exclufive  fovereignty  has  obliged  Denmark  to 
give  lip  this  idand  for  that  of  Santa  Cruz. 

Santa  Cruz  had  a better  title  to  become  an 
objecS;  of  national  ambition.  It  is  eighteeh  leagues 
in  length,  and  frorh  three  to  four  in  breadth.  In 
1643  it  was  inhabited  by  Dutch  and  Englilh^ 
Their  rivalfuip  in  trade  foon  made  them  enemies 
to  each  other.  In  1646,  after  an  obflinate  and 
bloody  engagement,  the  Dutch  were  beat,  and 
obliged  to  quit  a fpot  from  which  they  had  form- 
ed great  expedlations.  The  conquerors  were 
employed  in  fecuring  the  confequences  of  their 
viftoryj  when,  in  16505  they  v/ere  attacked  and 
driven  out  in  their  turn  by  twelve  hundred  Spa- 
niards, who  arrived  there  in  five  fhips.  The  tri- 
umph of  thefe  lafted  but  a few  months.  The  re- 
mains of*  that  numerous  body,  which  were  left 
for  the  defence  of  the  ifland,  furrendered  without 
refinance  to  a hundred  and  fixty  French,  ivho  had 
embarked  in  16513  from  St.  Chriftopher’sj  to 
make  themfelves  mailers  of  the  ifland. 

These  new  inhabitants  loft  no  time  in  making 
themfelves  acquainted  with  a country  fo  much  dif- 
puted.  On  a foil,  in  other  refpedls  excellent,  they 
found  only  one  river  of  a moderate  fize,  which, 
gliding  gently  almoft  on  a level  with  the  fea 
through  a flat  country,  furnifhed  only  a brackifli 
water.  Two  or  three  fprings,  which  they  found 
in  the  innermoft  parts  of  the  ifland,  made  but 
feeble  amends  for  this  defefl.  The  wells  were  for 
the  moft  part  dry.  The  conftrudtion  of  refervoirs 
required  time.  Nor  was  the  climate  more  inviting 
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^ to  the  new  inhabitants.  The  ifland  being  flat, 

i and  covered  with  old  trees,  fcarce  afforded  an 
opportunity  for  the  winds  to  carry  off  the  poifon- 
ous  vapours,  with  which  it’s  morafTes  clogged 
the  atmofphere.  There  was  but  one  remedy  for 
this  inconvenience  5 which  was  to  burn  the 
woods.  The  French  fet  Are  to  them  without 
delay  Î and,  getting  on  board  their  fhips,  became 
fpeclators  from  the  fea,  for  feveral  months, 
of  the  conflagration  they  had  raifed  in  the  ifland. 
As  foon  as  the  flames  were  extinguilhed,  they  went 
on  fliore  again. 

They  found  the  foil  fertile  beyond  belief.  To- 
bacco, cotton,  arnotto,  indigo,  and  fugar,  flou- 
'riflaed  equally  in  it.  So  rapid  was  the  progrefs 
of  this  colony,  that,  in  eleven  years  from  it’s 
commencement,  there  were  upon  it  eight  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two  white  perfons,  with  a pro- 
portionable number  of  flaves.  It  was  rapidly  ad-  ' 
vancing  to  profperity,  when  fuch  obftacles  w'ere 
throw’n  in  the  v/ay  of  it’s  aflivity  as  made  it  de- 
cline again.  This  decay  was  as  fudden  as  it’s 
rife.  In  1696  there  were  no  more  than  one 
hundred  and  forty- feven  men,  with  their  wives 
and  children,  and  fix  hundred  and  twenty-flhree 
blacks  remaining;  and  thefe  were  tranfported 
from  hence  to  St.  Domingo. 

SoMÈ  obfcure  individuals,  fomè  writers  unac- 
quainted with  the  views  of  government,  with 
their  fecret  negotiations,  with  the  charafter  of 
their  minifters,  with  the  interefts  of  the  protec- 
tors and  the  protected,  who  flatter  themfelves 

that 
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that  they  can  difcern  the  reafon  of  events,  amongfl; 
a multitude  of  important  or  frivolous  caufes, 
which  may  have  equally  occafioned  them,  who 
do  not  conceive,  that  among  all  thefe  caufes, 
the  moft  natural  may  poiïibly  be  the  fartheft 
from  the  truth,  who  after  having  read  the  news, 
or  journal  of  the  day,  with  profound  aftention, 
decide  as  peremptorily  as  if  they  had  been  placed 
all  their  life-time  at  the  helm  of  the  ftate,  and 
had  alTifted  at  the  council  of  kings  ; who  are 
never  more  deceived  than  in  thofe  circumftances, 
in  which  they  difplay  fome  fhare  of  penetration; 
writers  as  abfurd  in  the  praife  as  in  the  blame 
which  they  befcow  upon  nations,  in  the  favour- 
able or  unfavourable  opinion  they  form  of  mi- 
nifterial  operations  : thefe  idle  dreamers,  in  a 
word,  who  think  they  are  perfons  of  importance, 
becaufe  their  attention  is  always  engaged  on 
matters  of  confequence,  being  convinced  that 
courts  are  always  governed  in  their  decifions  by 
the  moft  comprehenfive  views  of  profound  policy, 
have  fuppofed,  that  the  court  of  Verhiilles  had 
neo-leded  Santa  Cruz,  merely  becaufe  they  wiflied 
to  abandon  the  fmall  iftands,  in  order  to  unite 
all  their  ftrength,  induftry,  and  population  in  the 
large  ones  ; but  this  is  a miftaken  notion  : this  de- 
termination, on  the  contrary,  arofe  from  the  farmers 
of  the  revenue,  who  found,  that  the  contraband 

trade ofSantaCruz  with Sc.Thomaswasdetrimental 

to  their  interefts.  The  fpiru  of  finance  hath  in 
all  times  been  injurious  to  commerce;  it  hath, 
deftroyed  the  fource  from  whence  it  fprang. 
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Santa  Cruz'  continued  without  inhabitants,  and 
without  cultivation,  till  1733,  vvhen  it  was  IbUi 
by  France  to  Penmark  for  738,000  livres  *. 
Soon  after  the  Danes  built  there  the  fortrefs  of 
Chriftianfladt. 

Then  it  was,  that  this  northern  power  feemed 
likely  to  take  deep  root  in  America.  Unfortu- 
nately, fhe  laid  her  plantations  under  the  yoke 
of  exclufive  privileges.  Induflrious  people  of  all 
fc6ls,  particulaily  Moravians,  ilrove  in  vain  to 
overcome  this  great  difHculty.  Many  attempts 
were  made  to  reconcile  the  interefts  of  the  colo- 
nifls  and  their  oppreObrs,  but  without  fuccefs. 
The  two  parties  kept  up  a continual  ftruggle  of 
animofity,  not  of  induftry.  At  length  the  go- 
vernment, with  a moderation  not  to  be  expedled 
from  it’s  Gonftitution,  purchafed,  iq  1754,  the 
privileges  and  effedls  of  the  company.  The  price 
was  fixed  at  9,900,000  livres  f,  part  of  which 
w'as  paid  in  ready  money,  and  the  remainder  in 
bills  upon  the"" treafury,  bearing  intereft.  From 
this  time  the  navigation  to  the  iflands  was  open- 
ed to  all  the  fubjedsof  the  Danifli  dominions. 

Qm  the  firfl:  of  January  1773,  there  were  reck- 
oned in  St.  John  fixty-nine  plantations,  twent- 
feven  of  which  were  devoted  to  the  culture  of 
fugar,  and  forty* twp  to  other  productions  of  lefs 
importance.  Tiiere  were  exactly  the  fame  num- 
ber at  St.  Thomas,  and  they  had  the  fame  dcfti- 
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nation,  but  were  much  more  confiderablc.  Of 
three  hundred  and  forty-five  plantations,  which 
were  feen  at  Santa  Cruz,  one  hundred  and  fifcy 
were  covered  with  fugar  canes.  In  the  two  for- 
mer iflands,  the  plantations  acquire  what  degree 
of  extent  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  planter  to  give 
them,  but  in  the  laft,  every  habitation  is  limited 
to  three  thoufand  Danifli  feet  in  length,  and  two 
thoufand  in  breadth. 

St.  John  is  inhabited  by  one  hundred  and  ten' 
white  men,  and  by  two  thoufand  three  hundred 
and  twenty-four  flaves  : St.  Thomas,  by  three 
hundred  and  thirty-fix  white  men,  and  by  four 
thoufand  two  hundred  and  ninety-fix  flaves: 
Santa  Cruz,  by  two  thoufand  one  hundred  and 
thirty-fix  white  men,  and  by  twenty-two  thoufand 
two  hundred  and  forty-four  flaves.  There  are 
no  freed  men  at  St.  John’s,  and  only  fifty-two  at 
St.  Thomas,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  at 
Santa  Cruz  ; and  yet  the  formalities  required  for 
granting  liberty,  are  nothing  more  than  a Am- 
ple inrollment  in  a court  of  juftice.  If  fo  great  a 
facility  hath  not  multiplied  thefe  a6ts  of  benevo- 
lence, it  is  becaufe  they  have  been  forbidden  to 
thofe  who  had  contracted  debts.  It  hath  been 
apprehended,  that  the  debtors  might  be  tempted 
to  be  generous  at  the  expence  of  their  creditors. 

This  law  appears  to  me  a very  prudent  one, 
with  fome  mitigation  it  might  be  of  fervice,  even 
in  our  countries.  I fhould  very  much  approve, 
that  all  citizens  invefted  with  honourable  func- 
tions, either  at  court,  in  the  army,  in  the  church. 
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or  in  the  magiftracy,  fhould  be  fufpended  when- 
ever they  fhould  be  legally  fued  by  a creditor, 
and  that  they  fhould  be  unremittingly  deprived  of 
their  rank  whenever  they  fhould  be  declared  in- 
folvent  by  the  tribunals.  It  appears  to  me,  that 
money  would  then  be  lent  with  more  confidence, 
and  borrowed  with  greater  circumfpeélion.  An- 
other advantage  which  would  accrue  from  fuch  a 
regulation,  would  be,  that  the  fubaltern  orders 
of  men,  who  imitate  the  cuftoms  and  the  preju- 
dices of  the  higher  clafs  of  citizens,  would  foon 
be  apprehenfive  of  incurring  the  fame  difgrace  ; 
and  that  fidelity  in  engagements  would  become 
one  of  the  charaderiftics  of  the  national  man- 
ners. 

The  annual  produtSlions  of  the  Danifh  iflands, 
are  reduced  to  a fmall  quantity  of  coffee,  to  a great 
deal  of  cotton,  tofeventeen  or  eighteen  millions 
weight  of  raw  fugar,  and  to  a proportionate 
quantity  of  rum..  Parr  of  thefe  commodities  are 
delivered  to  the  Englifh,  who  are  proprietors  of 
the  befl;  plantations,  and  in  poffelfion  of  the  Have 
trade.  We  have  before  us,  at  prefent,  very  au- 
thentic accounts,  which  prove,  that  from  1756 
to  1773,  that  nation  hath  fold,  in  the  Danifh 
fettlements  of  the  New  World,  to  the  amount  of 
a, 307,686  livres  ii  foist,  and  carried  off  to  the 
value  of  3,197,047  livres  5 fols  6 deniers  f.  ' 
North  America  receives  likewife  fome  of  thefe 
produdions  in  exchange  for  it’s  cattle,  for  it’s 
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wood,  and  for  it’s  flour.  The  remainder  is  con-  book 
veyed  to  the  mother-country  upon  forty-fhips  of  « — • 
one  hundred,  and  from  that  to  four  hundred  tons 
burthen.  The  greateft  part  is  confumed  in  Den- 
mark, and  there  is  fcarcely  fold  in  Germany,  or 
in  the  Baltic,  for  more  than  the  value  of  one 
million  of  livres  *. 

The  lands  fufceptible  of  cultivation  in  the 
Danifh  iflands  are  not  all  tilled,  and  thofe  which 
are,  might  be  improved.  According  to  the  opi- 
nion of  the  beft  informed  men,  the  produce  of 
thefe  poflTeflions  might  eafily  be  increafed  by  one 
third,  or  perhaps  by  one  half. 

One  great  obftacle  to  this  increafe  of  riches, 
is  the  extremely  narrow  circumftances  of  the 
.colonifls.  They  owe  4,500,000  livres  f to  go- 
vernment, 1,200,000  livres  J to  the  trade  of  the 
mother-country,  and  2.6,630,1701  livres  to  the 
Dutch,  who,  from  the  immenfity  of  their  capi- 
tals, and  the  impoflibility  of  employing  them  all 
themfelves,  neceffarily  become  the  creditors  of  all 
nations. 

The  avidity  of  the  treafury  puts  frefh  re- 
ftraints  upon  induftry.  The  provifions  and  mer- 
chandize which  are  not  peculiar  to  the  country, 
or  which  have  not  been  brought  upon  Danifh 
veflels,  are  obliged  to  pay  4 per  cent,  upon  their 
departure  from  Europe.  The  national  and  fo- 
reign commodities  equally  pay  6 per  cent,  on 
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BOOK  their  arrival  in  the  iflands  j 18  livres*  are  re- 
quired  for  every  frelh  Negro  brought  in,  and  a 
poll-tax  of  4 livres  10  fols  Some  heavy  duties 
are  laid  upon  ftampt  paper  ; an  impoft  of  9 
livres  :jl  for  each  thoufand  foot  fquare  of  ground, 
and  the  tenth  of  the  price  of  every  habitation  that 
is  fold.  The  produflions  are  all  fubjefted  to  five 
per  cent,  duty  on  their  leaving  the  colonies,  and 
to  three  per  cent,  on  their  arrival  in  any  of  the 
ports  of  the  mother-country,  exclufive  of  the 
dudes  which  are  paid  for  rum  when  confumed 
in  retail.  Thefe  tributes  colledively  bring  in 
to  the  crown  an  income  of  eight  or  nine  hundred 
thoufand  livres  \\. 

It  is  time  that  the  court  of  Copenhagen  fliould 
give  up  thefe  numerous  and  oppreflive  taxes. 
Well-grounded  motives  of  interefl:  ought  cer- 
tainly to  fuggell  the  fame  kind  of  condudt  to  all 
the  powers  that  have  poffeffions  in  the  New 
World.  But  Denmark  is  more  particularly  com- 
pelled to  this  afl  of  generofity.  The  planters  are 
loaded  with  fuch  enormous  debts,  that  they  will 
never  be  able  tp  repay  the  capitals,  and  cannot 
even  make  good  the  arrears,  unlefs  the  treafufy 
Ihould  entirely  drop  every  kind  of  claim  upon 
them. 

But  can  fuch  a prudent  meafure  be  expecled, 
either  in  Denmark  or  elfewhere,  as  long  as  the 
public  expences  fhall  exceed  the  public  revç- 
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nues  ; as  long  as  the  fatal  events,  which,  in  the  ® 
prelcnt  order,  or  rather  diforder  of  things,  are 
perpetually  renewed,  fhall  compel  adminillration 
to  double,  or  to  treble  the  burthen  of  their  un- 
fortunate, and  already  overloaded  fubjecls  j as 
long  as  the  councils  of  the  fovereigns  fhall  aét 
without  any  certain  views,  and  without  any 
fettled  plan  *,  as  long  as  minifters  fnall  condu6l 
themfelves,  as  if  the  empire,  or  their  funftions, 
were  to  end  the  next  day  ; as  long  as  the  national 
treafures  fhall  be  exhaufted  by  unparalleled  de- 
predations, and  that  it’s  indigence  fliall  only  be 
removed  by  extravagant  fpeculations,  the  ruin- 
ous confequences  of  which  will  not  be  perceived, 
or  will  be  neglected,  for  the  trifling  advantages 
of  the  moment  ? and  to  make  ufe  of  an  energetic, 
but  true  metaphor,  one  that  is  terrifying,  but 
fymbolical  of  what  is  pra£tifed  in  all  countries  j 
as  long  as  the  folly,  the  avarice,  the  diffipation, 
the  degradation,  or  the  tyranny  of  the  rulers, 
fhall  have  rendered  the  treafury  fo  much  ex- 
hapfled  or  rapacious,  as  to  induce  them  to 
lurn  tht  harveft,  in  order  the  more  Jpeedily  to  colledi 
the  price  of  the  ajhes  ! 

If  the  treafury  were  by  chance  to  become  wifer 
and  more  generous  in  Denmark  than  they  have 
been,  or  than  they  are  in  any  other  part  of  the 
olobe,  the  iflands  of  St.  Thomas,  of  St.  John, 
ànd  of  Santa-Cruz,  might  poflibly  profper,  and 
their  produftions  might,  in  fome  meafure,  com- 
penfate  for  the  trifling  value  of  thofe  of  the  mo- 
ther-country. 
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The  provinces  which  at  prefent  conftitute  the 
domains  of  this  ftate  in  Europe,  were  formerly 
independent  of  each  other.  Revolutions,  mofl: 
them,  of  a fingular  nature,  have  united  them 
into  one  kingdom.  In  the  center  of  this  hetero- 
geneous compofition  are  fome  iflands,  the  princi- 
pal of  which  is  called  Zealand.  It  has  an  excel- 
lent port,  though  in  the  eleventh  century  it  was 
but  a little  fifliing  town  ; it  became  a place  of 
importance  in  the  thirteenth  -,  in  the  fifteenth, 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom  ; and,  fince  the  fire 
in  1728,  which  confumed  fixteen  hundred  and 
fifty  houfes,  it  is  a handfome  city.  To  the  fouth 
of  thefe  iflands  is  that  long  and  narrow  peninfula, 
which  the  ancients  called  the  Cimbrian  Cherfo- 
nefus.  Jutland,  Slefwick,  and  Elolflein,  the  mofb 
important  and  extenfive  parts  of  this  peninfula, 
have  been  fucceffively  added  to  the  Danifh  do- 
minions. They  have  been  more  or  lefs  flourifh- 
ing,  in  proportion  as  they  have  felt  the  effects  of 
the  reftlefTnefs  of  the  ocean,  which  fometimes  re- 
tires from  their  coafls,  and  fometimes  overwhelms 
them.  In  thefe  countries,  one  may  fee  a perpe- 
tual Itruggle  between  the  inhabitants  and  the 
lea,  an  incefTant  contefl,  the  fuccefs  of  which  hath 
always  been  equivocal.  The  inhabitants  of  fuch 
a country  will  be  free  from  the  moment  they  feel 
that  they  are  not  fo.  Mariners,  iflanders,  and 
and  mountaineers,  will  not  long  remain  under  the 
yoke  of  defpotifm. 

Nor  is  Norway,  which  conftitutes  part  of  the 
Danifh  dominions,  more  adapted  to  fervitude.  It 
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is  covered  with  ftones  or  rocks,  and  interfered  by  ® ^ ® ^ 
chains  of  high  and  barren  mountains.  Lapland  i — » — 
contains  only  a few  wild  people,  either  fettled  upon 
the  fea-coafts,  for  the  fake  of  fifliing,  or  wander- 
ing through  frightful  deferts,  and  fubfifting  by 
the  chace,  by  their  furs,  and  their  rein-deer.  Ice- 
land is  a miferable  country,  which  has  been  many 
times  overturned  by  volcanos  and  earthquakes, 
and  conceals  within  it’s  bowels  a quantity  of 
combuftible  matter,  which  in  an  inftant  may  re- 
duce it  to  a heap  of  ruins.  With  refper  to 
Greenland,  which  the  common  people  look  upon 
as  an  ifland,  and  which  geographers  confider  as 
united  towards  the  weft  to  the  American  conti- 
nent; it  is  a vaft  and  barren  country,  condemned 
by  nature  to  be  eternally  covered  with  fnow.  If 
ever  thefe  countries  fliould  become  populous, 
they  would  be  independent  of  each  other,  and  of 
the  king  of  Denmark,  who  thinks  at  prefent  that 
he  rules  over  their  wild  inhabitants,  becaufe  he 
calls  himfelf  their  king,  while  they  know  nothing 


of  the  matter. 

The  climate  of  the  Danifti  iilands  in  Europe  is 
rot  fo  fevere  as  might  be  conjeaured  from  the  la- 
titude they  lie  in.  If  the  navigation  of  the  gulphs, 
which  furround  them,  be  fometimes  interrupted, 
it  is  not  fo  much  by  ice  formed  there,  as  by  what 
is  driven  thither  by  the  winds,  and  by  degrees 
colleds  into  a mafs.  AH  the  provinces  which 
make  part  of  the  German  continent,  except  ^it- 
land,  partake  of  the  German  temperature.  The 

cold  is  verv  moderate  even  on  the  coads  of  Nor- 
• way. 
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B ^ way.  It  rains  there  often  during  the  winter,  and 
— .j  the  port  of  Berghen  is  fcarcely  once  clofed  by  ice^ 
while  thofe  of  Amfterdam,  Lubec,  and  tlam- 
burgh,  are  Ihut  up  ten  times  in  the  courfe  of 
the  year.  It  is  true,  that  this  advantage  is  dearly 
purchafed  by  thick  and  perpetual  fogs,  which 
make  Denmark  a difagreeable  and  melancholy 
refidence,  and  it’s  inhabitants  gloomy  and  low- 
fpirited. 

The  population  of  this  empire  is  not  propor- 
, tioned  to  it’s  extent.  In  the  earlier  ages  it  was 

ruined  by  continual  emigrations.  The  piratical 
enterprifes  which  fucceeded  to  thefe,  kept  up  this 
Hate  of  poverty,  and  anarchy  prevented  the  go- 
vernment from  remedying  evils  of  fuch  magni- 
tude and  importance.  The  double  tyranny  of  the 
prince  over  one  order  of  his  fubjefts,  who  fancy 
themfelves  to  be  free,  under  the  title  of  nobles, 
and  of  the  nobility  over  a people  entirely  de- 
prived of  liberty,  extinguifhes  even  the  hopes  of 
an  increafe  of  population.  The  bills  of  mortality 
of  all  the  ftates  of  Denmark,  excepting  Iceland, 
taken  together,  make  the  deatiis  in  1771  amount 
only  to  55>i25;  fo  that,  upon  the  calculation  of 
thirty-two  living  to  one  dead  perfon,  the  whole 
number  of  inhabitants  does  not  amount  to  more 
than  1,764,000. 

Independent  of  many  other  caufes,  the  weight 
of  impofts  is  a great  obftacle  to  their  profperity. 
There  are  fixed  taxes  payable  on  land,  arbitrary 
ones  colledled  by  way  of  capitation,  and  daily  ones 
levied  on  confumption.  This  oppreffion  is  the 
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more  unjuft,  as  the  crown  poflefles  a very  confider-  ^ 
able  domain,  and  hath  likewife  a certain  refource 
in  the  ftreights  of  the  Sound.  Six  thoufand  nine 
hundred  and  thirty  fhips,  which,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  accounts  of  the  year  1768,  annually  pafs 
into  or  out  of  the  Baltic,  pay  at  the  entrance  of 
that  fea  about  one  per  cent,  upon  all  the  commo- 
dities they  are  laden  with.  This  fpecies  of  tri- 
bute, which,  though  difficult  to  colledl:,  brings  in 
to  the  ftate  two  millions  five  hundred  thoufand 
livres  *,  is  received  in  the  bay  of  Elfinoor  under 
the  guns  of  the  caftle  of  Chronenburg.  It  is  afto- 
niffiing,  that  the  fituation  of  this  bay,  and  that  of 
Copenhagen,  ffiould  not  have  fuggefted  the  idea 
of  forming  a ftaple  here,  where  all  the  commer- 
cial nations  of  the  north  and  fouth  might  meet, 
and  exchange  the  produce  of  their  climates  and 
their  induftry. 

With  the  funds  arifing  from  tributes,  domains, 
cuftoms,  and  foreign  fubfidies,  this  ftate  main- 
tains an  army  of  twenty-five  thoufand  men,  which 
is  compofed  of  foreigners,  and  is  reckoned  the 
very  word  body  of  troops  in  Europe.  On  the 
other  hand,  it’s  fleet  is  in  the  higheft  reputation. 
It  confifts  of  twenty.feven  Ihips  of  the  line,  and 
of  one  and  thirty  ihips  of  war,  but  of  inferior 
rates.  Twenty-four  thoufand  regiftered  feamen, 
mod  of  whom  are  continually  employed,  form  a 
certain  refource  for  their  navy.  To  their  mili- 
tary expences,  the  government  have  of  late  years 
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added  others,  for  the  encouragement  of  manu- 
fadtures  and  arts.  If  we  add  to  thefe,  four  mil- 
lions  of  livres  * for  the  neceflary  expences  and 
amufements  of  the  court,  and  about  the  fame 
fum  for  the  interell  of  the  national  debt,  amount- 
ing to  feventy  millionsf  j we  lhall  account  for  the 
diftribution  of  twenty-three  millions  of  livres  J, 
which  form  the  revenue  of  the  crown. 

If  it  was  with  a view  of  fecuring  thefe  feveral 
branches,  that  the  government,  in  1736,  prohi- 
bited the  ufe  of  jewels,  and  gold  and  filver  fluffs, 
we  may  venture  to  fay,  there  were  plainer  and 
cafier  means  to  be  ufed  for  that  purpofe.  They 
fhould  have  abolifhed  that  multitude  of  difficul- 
ties, which  clog  the  commercial  intercourfe  of 
the  citizens,  and  hinder  a free  communication 
between  the  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The 
trade  of  Iceland,  of  Greenland,  of  the  States  of 
Barbary,  and  the  whale  fiffiery,  fhould  have  been 
laid  open  to  all  the  traders  of  the  nation.  The 
trade  of  the  iflands  of  Fero,  abfurdly  given  up  to 
the  fovereign,  fhould  have  been  reflored  to  the 
people.  All  the  members  of  the  flate  fhould  have 
been  freed  from  the  obligation  that  was  impofed 
upon  them  in  1726,  of  providing  themfelves  with 
wine,  fait,  brandy,  and  tobacco  from  Copen- 
hagen itfelf. 

In  the  prefent  flate  of  affairs,  their  exportations 
are  but  fmall.  In  the  provinces  on  the  German 
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continent,  they  confift  of  five  or  fix  thoufand 
beeves,  three  or  four  thoufand  horfes  fit  for  caval- 
ry, and  fome  rye,  which  is  fold  to  the  Swedes  and 
Dutch.  For  fome  years  paft,  Denmark  hath  con- 
fumed  all  the  wheat,  which  Fionia  and  Aland  ufed 
to  export  to  other  nations.  Thofe  two  iflands, 
as  well  as  Zealand,  have  now  no  other  traffic  but 
in  thofe  magnificent  harnefies,  which  are  purchafed 
at  fo  dear  a rate  by  all  who  love  fine  horfes.  The 
trade  ofNorway  confifts  of  herrings,  timber,  mails, 
tar,  and  iion.  Lapland  and  Greenland  produce 
furs.  From  Iceland  is  procured  cod,  whale  blub- 
bei,  the  oil  of  feals,  and  manatees,  fulphur,  and 
that  luxurious  down  fo  celebrated  under  the  name 
of  eider-down. 

We  ffiall  clofe  here  the  details,  into  which  the 
commerce  of  Denmark  hath  necelfarily  led  usj 
and  which  are  fufficient  to  convince  that  power, 
that  nothing  contributes  fo  much  to  her  interell 
as  having  the  foie  polfefiion  and  traffic  of  all  the 
produdtions  of  her  American  iflands.  Let  us 
warn  her,  that  the  more  limited  her  polTeffions 
are  in  the  New  World,  the  more  attentive  ought 
ffie  to  be,  not  to  fuffer  any  of  the  advantages 
fhe  may  derive  from  them  to  efcape  her:  let  us 
warn  her,  as  well  as  all  the  governments  of  the 
earth,  that  the  difeafes  of  empires  are  not  among 
the  number  of  thofe  which  are  cured  of  them- 
felves  j that  they  grow  more  inveterate  with  age, 
and  that  it  is  feldom  their  cure  is  facilitatecf 
.by  fortunate  circumllances  ; that  it  is  almoft 
always  dangerous  to  put  off,  to  a dillant  period, 
VoL.  V.  K k cither 
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either  the  accomplifhing  of  any  good  purpofe 
we  may  have  in  view,  or  the  removal  of  any  evil 
we  may  expect  to  remedy  at  the  timej  that  for 
one  inltance  of  fuccefs  obtained  by  temporifing, 
hiftory'  affords  a thoufand,  where  the  favourable 
opportunity  hath  been  miffed  for  having  been 
too  long  waited  for  j that  the  ftruggles  of  a fo- 
vereign  are  always  thofe  of  a fingle  man  againft 
all,  unlefs  there  be  feveral  fovereigns,  who  have 
one  common  intereft  between  them;  that  alli- 
ances are  nothing  more  than  preparations  for 
treachery  ; that  the  power  of  a feeble  nation 
grows  only  by  imperceptible  degrees,  and  by 
efforts  which  are  always  thwarted  by  the  jealoufy 
of  other  nations,  unlefs  it  (hould  emerge  at  once 
from  it’s  ftate  of  mediocrity  by  the  daring  exer- . 
lions  of  fome  impatient  and  formidable  genius; 
that  a man  of  fuch  genius  may  be  waited  for  a 
long  time,  and  that  even  he  rifques  every  thing, 
fince  his  attempts  may  terminate  equally  in  the 
* aggrandizement  of  the  ffate  or  in  it’s  total  ruin. 
Let  us  warn  Denmark  in  particular,  that  while 
fhe  is  expedting  the  appearance  of  this  man  of 
genius,  the  fafeft  thing  for  her  is  to  be  fenfiblc 
of  her  pofition,  and  the  wifeff,  is  to  be  convinc- 
ed, that  if  powers  of  the  firfl:  clafs  feldom  com- 
m t faults  without  impunity,  the  leaft  negligence 
on  the  part  of  fubaltern  fovereignties,  which 
have  not  any  Ipeedy  or  great  refource  in  the 
polTelTion  of  immenfe  and  opulent  territories, 
cannot  but  be  attended  with  fatal  confequences. 
Let  us  not  conceal  from  hetj  ^hat  all  petty  ffates 
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arc  deftined  to  aggrandize  themfelves  or  to  dif-  book 

Xll 

appear,  and  that  the  bird  which  dwells  in  a 
barren  climate,  and  lives  amidft  arid  rocks,  ought 
to  act  as  a bird  of  prey. 


END  OF  THE  FIFTH  VOLUME. 
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